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A DELEGATE'S IMPRESSION. i 





By S. V. PUNTAMBEKAR, i 
I attended the fourth Quinquennial Congress of the Uni- 
ties of the British Empire as a delegate of the Benares 
lu University in its fourth session held at Edinburgh in the 
h = July of last year, The earlier Congresses were held 
ndon in I9I9, at' Oxford in 92], at Cambridge in 926 
resident is H. R. H, the Prince of Wales. It ha 
tive Committee called the Universities, Burg 
h Empire with a Chairman, a Hon., 
retary anda clerical staff. This Burea 
¢ of the quinquennial -Congresses of th 
itish Empire and the annual Congres 
ties of Great Britain and Ireland 
THE BUREAU 
Al] universities pay annual su 
work it does, Its objects are g 
ihe experience and exp 
ade in different ‘Rar 
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service of all; (2) the collection of university informaty 

from every part of the Empire and to put itin a suitable fo 

for easy distribution. In pursuance of this object, it publi 

the Universities Year Book, distributes throughout the wo 
n information regarding vacant appointments, helps and arranj 
temporary exchanges of professors, facilitates migrations 
students to different universities and gives them full infor 
tion and sound advice ; (8) the holding of University Congres 
and the determination of the common matters to be conside 
such as State in relation to Universities, siandards of admiss 
facilities for students, division of work and a ceriain de 
of specialisation between universities ; (4) carrying on the w 
of the Congress and (5) furnishing a channel of free commi 
cation. It issues reports of the Congresses held. 

A UNIQUE SESSION. 

This year the Congress session was unique because 
Carnegie Corporation of New York made it possible for 
delegates of the poorer Universities to attend. It paid £ 
‘ to the Bureau out of which a half was reserved for l7 gr 

of £820 each spread over a period of four years to be giv 
professors of different overseas universities to go over to G 
b for the purposes of study, and the other half Was 
in paying the passages of delegates of 97 universities out; 
ited from smaller and less wealthy institutions. 33 uj 
got their admission-fee of £0 each also exempted. | 
was made by the Andrew Carnegie Trust wi 
jing about a closer co-operation amongst E] 

¢sof making it possible for the delogagf 

os to attend. | 

RECORD ATTENDANORE. 
ood attendance at the Congress. 
M representatives in all from ao 
mistitutions. In I9i2, 53, inl 
in all had sent represent: 
p 29 representatives, 
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The Congress was welcomed in London by the Prince 
of Wales and its members attended a number of receptions 
and visited a number of educational institutions from the Ist 
of July and to the 4th of July. ु 

ASPECTS OF WORK, 

The work of the Congress may be classified into; (l) 
a social side in the shape of reception, introductions and 
parties ; (2) an educational side in the shape of visits to 
various educational institutions and museums and trips to 
places of historical or other interests, (3) a deliberative side 
relating to discussions on University needs and problems and 
to the organisation of the Bureau of the Congress, The deli- 
berative work was done in Hdindurgh from the "th July to the 
lOth July for four days. The Congress had its special and 
educational side, both at London and Edinburgh. Delegates 
were also taken to visit the universities of Reading and 
Oxford on the Ist of July and the University of Glasgow on the 
lOth July and arrangements were made for those who wanted 
to visit other universities at otrer times. 

DEMONSTRATIONS AND VISITS. 

T shall describe here a few important events and items 
which took place day by day during the session. 

Isr Juny:— 

I, We were shown an educational and cultural film 
exhibition in which the use of films for teaching purposes was 
demonstrated. Lectures on scientific subjects in clear accents 
and with demonstration were given through films such as the film 
in relation to Physics (a cousti» principles), the film in relation 
to Forestry (the sirex wood wasp and its parasites), the film 
in relation to Literature and History (extracts from the 
speeches of Benjamin Disraeli), and film in relation to voca- 
tional guidance (the Builders). 

The whele show was an admirable exposition of the 
educational and cultural importance of films 

2. Then we were taken to thf Furzedown Training 
College, the county secondary school (based on dalton plan 
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system), and the Furzedown. Demonstration School, conducted 
by the London Country Council authorities. In the first 
women students, who. intend to become teachers in public 
elementary schools are trained. : ‘There are proper hostel 
arrangements for 264 students and other college equipments. 
They get diplomas. of the London University after three years, - 
We saw all these.three institutions carefully. The Dalton plan 
is being worked in the secondary school. Our impression was 
that close attention is paid to every detail of work, No student 
is neglected nor is the teacher. There isa living- interest in 
everything done, and contemplated. Every arrangement, every 
programme of study and work, every equipment in rooms or 
- halls had a careful thought behind. and before it 


HARMONIOUS COMBINATION 


It is not that everytking somehow happens or anything 
may happen. The heads.and teachers are always engaged in 
making the institutions better every day. There isa harmo- 
nious combination of freedom and discipline here. One special - 
feature which attracted. us most was the selfhelp of students 
and their individual work, We were shown-some special 
courses in eurhythmics.and folk-dancing. ‘The girls and boys 
looked very healthy, wellfed, full-blooded and well-developed 
They were all joyous. and, received us .very.heartily and took 
us round to their various sections.. We: saw some. of their 
lessons worked; out,-by. them in history and, literature. We 
were quite pleased with the work. We, were given our iunch 
there in the training college, along with the students where 
speeches of welcome were made. - i 

9. Then we visited some of the medical schools, of the 
London University. London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine was one of them. Its equipment, work and. building 
are uptodate 

4, There was a garden. party at Bedford. College. for 
Women where-we were shown the college and met, a number of 
students and teachers. 


~ 
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5. Then there were receptions, one by the Bureau 
in the evening and the other by Lady Astor in the night 
where Viscount Cecil spoke on the condition of Germany 
and Austria sympathetically, These receptions were 
well-attended by some scholars and intellectuals, some 
prominent lords, ladies and knights. Here we got some 
opportunity of coming in contact with the thinking mind 
of England, Questions regarding India were asked in our 
private talks. There seemed a certain amount of anxiety 
about the solution of the Indian problem.. Lord Irwin got his 
share of praises. We were well received. 

On July 2, the delegates of the Conference were shown 
round the Central School of Arts and Crafts and the Regent 
Street Polytechnic, London, These Institutions help British 
handicrafts and industries by maintaining their ancient 
traditions aud furthering their modern development in design 
and workmanship. They are schools for the education of 
arb and craft workers and their fundamental aim and method 
are directed towards better production. In the Central 
School, most advanced work is done in painting and sculptured 
architectural decoration, in pottery, stained glass, furniture and 
interior decoration, textiles and design, costume and embroidery, 
silversmiths' and goldsmiths’ work, jewellery, enamelling 
and metal work, book production, including printing and 
book-binding, engraving and lithography and a number of other 
similar subsidiary arts and crafts. Most advanced students 
in these subjects come here from other areas. 

TovucH WITH EMPLOYERS. 

Students get diplomas and are introduced to prospective 
employers. There are 4,/00 students and 90 teachers who 
are all practising artists in the Central School. The Polytechnic 
has 48,000 students and 8,000 members and provides 
courses during day and night in various subjets such as 
architecture, arts, chemistry, commerce, engineering, physics, 
modern languages, mathematics, photography, tailoring 
motor-building, domestic science eto. 
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One of the interesting parts of these schools is an 
attractive club for young men and” women attached with 
gymnasia, swimming’ bath, “library; reading, writing and 
refreshment rooms, ‘The sports club has boxing, cricket, 
football and other sports 

We were surprised that no attempt has been made in 
India by the Government or municipalities and district boards 
to preserve our arts and crafts and to promote polytechnics 
in India by founding and maintaining such efficient schools. 

Then we visited some medical schools and hospitals of the 
London University, such as Royal Dental Hospital and Schoo! 

A STIMULATING ADDRESS 

In the afternoon we were invited to attend the meeting of 
the Assembly of Faculties in the Great Hall of the University 
College where Sir James Irvine delivered a very delightful, and 
humorous address in which he stated ‘that the University 
is an athletic association where opportunities for study are 
provided for feeble-bodied, that there should be ‘a reasonable 
balance between the claims of study and body and that it is 
the spirit and soul of students which make the University and 
not the buildings. About research hé said that it was too easy 
' of access and many unauthorised do if, 

Before this function we had visited the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology. - - - 

ROUND OF ENTERTAINMENTS, 

During the day we were entertained to a luncheon by 
the London County Council, to tea and concert by the 
University College, to a reception by- the Victoria League 
and to a dinner by the Worshipful Companies of drapers, 
goldsmiths, and cloth-workers. The Delegates had to be 
divided amongst these hosts. Here we came in contact with 
a number of people of various types and minds and were 
treated to a talk on various and imperial topics—the most 
important being education and Indian affairs, - Speeches 
were made about educational: needs, hoary traditions, and 
imperial bonds. Indian delegates were requested to speak, 
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Those who spoke -thanked them . for the hospitality 
remembering imperial connections, »: 
RECEPTION :sy PRINOR “oF ‘ WALES. 

The next day, July 3, was the day of the reception 
given to the delegates by H.R, H. the Prince of Wales 
at the famous Guildhall, The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of London. Mr. Stanley Baldwin and a number of other 
Vice-Chancellors accompanied the Prince. The hall was well 
decorated, The Band of H. M. Scots Guards played music. 
All the delegates were introduced to the Prince 

IMPERIAL Ties 

The Prince delivered an address of welcome in which 
he described the delegates as friends and partuers in gathering 
together- the knowledge. man possesses and using it for the 
welfare of humanity and for the progress of international 
comity. But he laid greater emphasis upon imperial purposes 
and industrial and commercial needs. Educated men were 
wanted to fill high official. posts in the British Empire and 
. to serve commerce and industry. He emphasized also the 
application of science to industry and how to fit time for a 
university training into the life of the young man who intends to 
devote himself to commerce and industry. The best brains 
and best abilities were required for the Empire finance, 
commerce and industry. He also noted that the old concrete 
ties were disappearing, and therefore, other and better ties, 
less formal and less tangible, of the British Empire should 
take place through such gatherings of universities. Theirs 
was a community of many races and languages, of traditions 
and interests. Congresses gave personal contact, and social 
and intellectual intercourse, They should talk over common 
problems, and thus by co operation strengthen the ties and 
organisation of the Empire. The note was largely Anglo- 
Saxon and imperial in spirit, not so much educational and 
human. 

GOVERNMENT’S WELCOME. 
In the affernoon a luncheon was given by His 
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M ajesty’s Government «ai the Dorchestor Hotel, ‘Park Lane. 
Here Lord Parmoor made a speech of welcome on behalf 
of the Government.. The ‘same note, imperial and racial, 
was struck about the unity of the British Empire, its 
higher civilisation and ‘humanity. He spoke of the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit, institutions and society, and ‘then emphasized 
on co-operation as the ‘key-note: of modern progress and 
that the happiness and the ‘good of the world should be.kept 
in the forefront of once’s work 


We were not - pleased’ with these speeches. Quite a 
number of distinguished men were present such as Lord 
Passfield, Mr, H. B. Lees-Smith, Mr. J. H. Thomas 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Luggard, Lord Lowat, and 
High Commissioners and some other political leader& and 
scholars 


Then a tea-party was given by the English-Speaking 
Union at Lady Cushendon’s Later there was a reception by 
the University of London in its -great Hall at 9 p.m. 
Here the Vice-Chancellor, the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, welcomed 
the delegates on behalf of the University, The note of his 
speech was also similar, but headded a special welcome to 
India’s delegates at the end, making up as it were for the 
deficiencies and unconscious discourtesies of. previous day’s 
speeches l 


The delegates were taken to visit Reading and Oxford 
on July 4. At Reading we were shown round the University 
and its various departments, and were then entertained at 
lunch. The Vice-Chancellor welcomed us with a speech and 
explained the status and work of the University. We than 
left for Oxford, where we were received at the Rhodes Institute 
and given tea. Sir Michael Sadler was present there to explain 
to us many things about the life at Oxford. We went round 
and saw most of the colleges, the river front and the churches. 
and in the evening were entertained at dinner by various 
colleges in small groups. There we hads lot of talk with 
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Masters and Fellows of the colleges on problems of university 
education, Thus ended our London programme, 
l AT EDINBURGA, 

We left for and reached Edinburgh on July 6 in the 
reserved compartments of a train in which almost all the 
delegates and representatives were accommodated. We were 
a jolly company of persons from various parts of the world 
and made a number of acquaintances. 

UNDERGRADUATE’S DAILY LIFE, 

At Edinburgh we were accommodated at Cowan House 
(George's Square) near the University. It is a student's 
hostel, We could see here the daily life of undergraduates 
and came in very close contact with them for the six days 
that we were there, Our meetings were held in the debating 
hall of the Union. Ths Rt. Hon. Lord Provost of the city of 
Edinburgh made the opening speech of welcome on July 7 in 
which he gave an account of the relations between the City and 
the University and also of the past and presen& achievements 
and future hopes of the Edinburgh University. Some people 
call it the Athens of the West because of its great learning 
and learned philosophers. 

A BUSINESS MEETING. 

Sir Thomas Holland, well-known in India, who is the 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh 
was the Chairman of the business meeting. In his prelimi- 
nary remarks he said that we were not gathered there to praise 
the perfections of the Anglo-Saxon race or empire, but to 
discuss university problems. This he said in order to make up 
for the earlier utterances in London. Then there was a 
general discussion on the annual report and the new proposals of 
the Bureau. Mr, Fakhruddin Ahmad of the Aligarh University 
pointed out that some problems of Indian University education 
should be discussed in the Congress. The Chairman in a bad 
taste remarked that Aligarh had not paid its subscriptions of 
previous years. But so had not some others also. The real 
reply would have been that only general or common matters 
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were to be disoussed and not those of particular countries, In 
the new proposals subscription was proposed to be raised on the 
basis of numbers of the students ina University in order to 
meet the increased expenses of an efficient Bureau. I made 
out acase for not raising subscriptions on that basis but on 
the basis cf income and source of income. In India Govern- 
ment-financed Universities could easily pay but not those 
which were financed by voluntary subscriptions and donations 
from year to year. I repeated these arguments when the parti- 
cular proposal came before the Congress. But my suggestion 
was not accepted 


PERSONAL OR INSTITUTIONAL REPRESENTAION, 

There was a good deal of discussion as to whether a 
University should have personal or institutional representation. 
Here a lot of acrimonious debate took place and the mordant 
capacities of English Vice-Chancellors were fully evident. 
The new constitution and articles of association were approved 
India was given three, instead of two as in their earlier drafts 
representatives in the managing committee of 22 members at 
the suggestion of Indian delegates. Sir Michael Sadler 
supported the amendment, ^A luncheon was given to the 
Delegates by the Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh. 
Some members visited University departments of chemistry, 
zooloy, etc. Motor coach tours were also arranged for members. 
for sight seeing in the neighbouring country on payment. 


SIR RADHAERISHNAN'8 SPEECH, 
À civio reception was given by the Lord Provost at 8-30 
p m.at the Scottish Zoological Park. Speeches of welcome 
were made, Sir Radhakrishnan replied om- behalf of the 
delegates in choice sentences urging the introduction of 
University spirit in settling all our problems. Refreshments 
were served. Scottish Highlanders gave a good bag-pipe show. 
À breakfast was given by the Master of the Edinburgh 


Merchant Company and President of the Edinburgh Chamber 
-of Commerce on July 8. At this function the businessmen 


~ 
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expressed a keen desire for a close association of business and 
uinversity so that wealth and prosperity might grow. 


UNIVERSITIES IN RELATION TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. 

The first important part of the deliberative work was 
the address of the Marquis of Linlithgow. He was the 
president of Indian Agricultural Commission, The theme 
of his discourse was “The University graduate in commerce 
and industry». It was a well-phrased and well-thoughtout 
address. The points he made were that: (Ll) the University 
experience to an average student is a decisive advantage in 
intellectual equipment, outlook, poise and power of leadership. 
Technique is not difficult to acquire, and seniority advantage 
is lost later on as against the University trained; (2) complete 
specialisation to the exclusion of more general culture 
should be deferred in the education of youth, ‘There was 
always a brisk market for men of good calibre, and (3) the 
University was not to have the conditions and teaching of the 
workshop, the mill or the office introduced within its precincts, 


There were two subjects put down for discussion on July 
8. The first one was “the University graduate in Commerce 
and Industry". The discussion was opened by Sir Robert 
Waly Cohen of the Cambridge University. His points were: 
(I) crucial times were ahead. There was an economic 
revolution going on and therefore, new methods and problems 
of production and distribution have arisen. Creation of new 
wealth was absolutely necessary ; (2) there was a great need 
of men of high character and trained intellect in commerce 
and industry. Fresh minds and fresh intellects for leadership, 
and exact knowledge and exact method were badly wanted: 
(3) high standard of living was falling, old wealth was being 
used and exhausted; (4) ideals werein the melting pot, the 
most urgent problem was the creation of new wealth and 
not any other service of the nation or humanity. Unless 
work and wealth were provided civilisation would be set 
back; (5) therefore the cream of nation's yo ith and manhood 
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must go into industry and commerce and the University 
should closely co-operate with industry and commerce. 

Then followed a discussion. Some doubted the 
importance of purely academic training. Others would not 
admit that the cream .of the nation’s youth was found in the 
universities, 

Tas PH, D. Sranparp, 

The second subject for discussion was: “The standard 
and conditions of candidature for Ph. D. in relation to other 
post-graduate qualifications,» Dr. Nicol Smith of the Oxford 
University opened the discussion. Various other speakers 
followed. The main points of Dr. Smith's speech were that : 
(l) a number of research -degrees had arisen and there 
should be a proper graduation amongst them, (2) there was 
an encouragement to students to go in for research at too 
early an age. Instead of gaining a general acquaintance with 
the subject the student- makes a particular study of a small 
section of the subject—knowing more and more of the .less 
and less. He has no adequate back-ground. (3) the best 
candidate’s work was found immature and incomplete in a 
year or two, and was not worth publishing, (4) the title of 
Doctor should be reserved for work which shewed some degree 
of maturity; (5) more rigorous tests should be imposed 
before admission for research work, and a high standard of 
performance should be exacted for the final award, and (6) 
Oxford was not in favour of this new degree of Ph. D, 


Drvsrsiry or STANDARDS. 


Subsequent discussion showed the diverging standards 
in various universities of Great Britain, Some wanted 
common and high standards. I spoke about the conferment 
of Ph. D. degrees by some English Universities in subjects 
not sufficient in scope and without sufficient material to work 
upon and with no proper guidance, and also about the low 
standard of attainment of some of these Ph. D.'s from the 
point of view of back-ground and merit in the subject chosen. 
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RECEPTION BY EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY, 

During the day some visits were arranged to the 
demonstration school and training college and George 
Watson’s Boys’ School, There was a luncheon given by 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgb. There were 
also some motor-car tours and trips on payment, In the 
evening the University of Edinburgh gave a grand reception 
where introductions, music, refreshments and speeches took 
placé, These occasion provided a good opportunity for personal 
talks and acquaintances, 

The Royal Scottish Academy issued complimentary 
tickets for visiting their 40800 Annual Exhibition. 

Lorp Mxston’s ADDRESS, 

Lord Meston of Agra, Chancellor of the University, of 
Abordeen gave the day’s address on July 9. It was notin 
any way striking. His theme was “As a layman and outsider 
looks at the University», He said: (l) universities are 
a national power and an imperial nexus, Their scope and 
specialisation have largely developed. They give a large 
choice of ‘subjects: (2) university graduates should be 
recruited for larga and important industries. The help 
of universities was necessary in promoting material interests 
by giving a well-trained mind. A mere super-office boy would 
not do; (8) There was a fetish of research, Good money was 
thrown on bad research. Only a “corps d'elite" should do it. 
It is a discipline not suitable for every one; (4) the dispersal 
of illusions was the main funetion of the universities. There 
was a lot of greedy acceptanee of the impossible amongst 
students. He wanted catch-words like self-determination and 
self-expression, democracy and bureaucracy, free trade and 
protection, rationalisation to be exposed and nailed to the 
counter, I was wondering why he did not add 
“Imperialism, Anglo-Saxon spirit, British Civil Service, 
white-man's burden" and so on to the above list of what he 
called insolvent bankrupt conceptions. He also attacked 
Spirituality, spiritual homes, etc. Idealism was the greatest 
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enemy of ideals. He condemned loose thinking and shody 
efforts ; and stated that the students should be presented with 
truth and trained in healthy mental processes. Their minds 
- were to be cleansed from hereditary and infectious evils, 
illusions, catch-words, tinsel idealism and hierarchy of shams, 
Our mute comment was “what is truth"? Unlike Pilate 
we are waiting for an answer. | 

Two subjects were discused on July 9. One was 
“Conditions of admission to Universities and their effects.” 
The discussion was started by Prof. F. E, Sandbach of the 
University of Birmingham. His points were :— 

(I) to find out the respective functions of schools and 
universities and the kinds of intellectual training 
for each ; 

(2) no domination of school studies by university require- 
ments or by a standardised examination of an 

external character ; 

(8) the following conditions for entrance to universities 
should be observed:—all new entrants should be 
sufficiently mature and have a broad general edu- 
cation ; and should have reached in 3 or 4 subjects 
a standard of attainment adequate as a basis for 
a further study of these subjects at the university 
level 

(4) school courses fo prepare for university as well as 
to give other types of education if one is not to go 
the university 

In this discussion the objects of various types of 
education necessary in schools were nof pointed out nor was 
the complex aud indeterminate function of university studies 
emphasized. 

Honours Sonoon STUDIES. 

The other subject of discussion was “The provison of 
schemes of study leading to general Honours degrees”, "The 
discussion was opened by Prof. W. E. Collinson of the 
University of Liverpool. His points were: (l) that the. 
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Honours schools were primarily intended for a small number 
of picked specialists, but they were sought for by a large 
number because of the inferiority of the pass degree in worth 
and equipment; (2) that the Honours Graduate who entered 
the teaching profession lacked comprehensiveness of outlook, 
resourcefulness and versatility necessary in a teacher (3) that 
therefore there was a necessity of both a special and a general 
Honours course according to temperament and needs of the 
student, 
A COMBINATION. 

In the general Honours course the problem was to 
combine something of the breadth of the ‘Ordinary’ degree 
with the greater thoroughness of preparation and clearer 
focussing of purpose of the Honours degree, The number 
of subjects was to be reduced without decreasing the catholicity 
of useful subjects which give knowledge, and there was to be 
a more intensive study of them. A regular Honours degree 
was to be given in general Honours course. Criticism levelled 
against this scheme was that it might lower the value of the 
old special Honours course. 

Rovan GARDEN PARTY, 

A. garden party was given by H. M. The King in the 
garden of the Holyrood Palace, but after some time the 
guests had to leave iñ a hurry because of the rains, Jf 
was a huge gathering. One could see the high strata of Scottish 
Society in their choice dresses which were spoilt by the rains 
and damage to the extent of some millions, it is stated, was 
done. The King. the Queen and their daughter-in-law too 
moved amongst the guests. There was a Golf Tournament 
during the day and a cup was given to the best net scorer, 
Some delegates went to visit University departments and 
Merchiston Castle school and others for motor-coach tours. 

OVERSEAS LEAGUE RECEPTION. 
In the night a reception was arranged by the Overseas League 
at the Palais de Danse, where music, dancing and refreshments 
were provided, There was a beautiful show of highland 
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dances by young boys. The speech of the president specially 
welcomed India and recognised her desire for political rights, 
It was a very enjoyable function. Jt wanted. to promote, the 
honds of Empire brotherhood . 


SHOULD UNIVERSITIES HAVE LARGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS? 


On July IO Sir Donald MacAlister, Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow delivered the day's address. His theme 
related to the increase of students in Universities, He pointed 
out that (l) There was an embarassing influx of students 
into British Universities, For the permanent needs of the 
country a large university trained population was not needed. 
The increase should be in relation to civic and professional 
needs, (2) the present standard of admission was too low 
and should be progressively raised if the fnll value of university 
education was to be realised; (3) that the university teaching 
standard and its advance should be maintained,: and (4) that 
a maximum limit to the number of student in a university 
should be fixed. 


The first subject for discussion on July 40 was "Faoilities 
for overseas student in British Universities.” Sir Thomas 
Holland read a paper. He pointed out after a statistical com- 
parative study of the British students and overseas and Indian 
students that Indians and others suffered in a number of ways 
‘as under-graduates in British Universities, that they did not 
come up to the level of British under-graduates though they 
showed better results than other overseas under-graduates in 
examinations. They were handicapped by a life under 
unfamiliar social and academic conditions and were misled into 
bad ways. They should support their home universities while 
they were under-graduates and should only come to British 
Universities for post-graduate work in specialised studies. In 
that case they would not waste their time and do solid work 
in branches where there was no proper equipment in India at 
present. He said that there was no colour prejudice in English 
Universities. At least it was very rare, 
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INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO DEBATE 


Discussion on this was quite prolonged and Indian represen- 
tatives made some points clear about. the . Indian students 
grievances, The first one was the hindrance of the Advisors 
of the High commissioner for India and that Universities should 
not go by their advice which was vitiated by “political and not 
educational considerations.” The second was that in non- 
residental Universities there should be a list of licensed houses 
in which students must be made to stay and there must be 
some sort of supervision, . The third was some new non- 
political machinery either of Universities in India, or the 
Bureau of the Congress or any other responsible body should 
be evolved to advise students. and British Universities about 
studies and admission, Lastly as long as the British degree 
has a political and economic value, under-graduates cannot be 
prevented from coming to England for studies. 


HIGH Commissioner Protests 


The High Commissioner protested against some of the 
remarks but not much notice was taken. Principal Deller of the 
London University gave his experience of some of the tragedies 
of Indian student life in London, But he assured the gather 
ing that a list of licensed lodgings would be made and a certain 
sort of supervision undertaken 


` MEDIOAL Post-Grapvuare STODIES, 


The other subject discussed was “Post-graduate study in 
Medicine and Surgery in Great Britain.» I could not be 
present at the discussion, so I could not take auy notes 

The same day we were invited to visit the University of 
Glasgow where we were given tea and shown all the departments 
and especially the laboratory and lecture Hall of Lord Kelvin. 
We were taken to the new Chapel, to the library and then to 
dinner. The Chancellor made a very humorous speech 
and after other after-dinner speeches we returned from & very 
pleasant visit. 
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HIGH LEVEL OF DISCUSSION, 

The thanksgiving to the Bureau and others was done by 
the delegates in the morning after the address of the day. On 
the whole the deliberative side was quite successful and a of very 
high level. The social and educational side of the Congress 
was very useful as if put us in touch with great men and 
efficient institutions, The human contact gave us an ‘insight 
into many aspects of English, Scottish and Colonial character 
which would otherwise have been impossible. We met some 
great scholars and some leading men and women in English 
public life. Our experience was rich and will be useful to us 
in our own work 

LIMITED score OF BUREAU, 

Buf if I am asked my opinion about the actual use of 
the Bureau for our day to day problems of University educa- 
tion I cannot say it will be large or real. The Congress 
contact and deliberation have their uses but the office to which 
we are now asked to pay a very high subscription of £25 per 
year would not and could not be of much use. The expenses 
we have to.incur in coming and going would also be too large 
for the experience or contact to be gained, This may not bé 
the opinion of all Indian delegates but [ have carefully studied 
the whole balance of advantages and disadvantages, and I have 
come to the above conclusion. 

On the l0th July we visited the famous land of scenery, 
namely, the Trossachs and motored to Loch Katrine, where 
the memories and scenes of Scott’s Lady of the Lake and Rob 
Roy, are visualised in the lakes, valleys, mountains, water- 


falls, etc 
Thus ended our Congress or Conference Session 


Why the Vedas ought to be studied 


By Ms. SITARAM JOSHI 


In ancient India there was a time when the study of the 
Vedas was thought indispensable to every initiated member 
of the three higher castes. It wis regarded his prime and 
foremost duty to know and study the Vedas. Manu says, 
'विद्भेवाश्यसेभित्यं यथाकालमतन्द्रितः । ` d deu: परं धर्ममुपधर्मोऽन्य 
उच्यते” i.e, One remaining not idle, always should study the 
Vedas only; (the wise) say tliat it is one's main duty to study 
the Vedas and everything élse comes secondary to it. The 
knowledge of the Vedas was essential for thé attainment to the 
four-fold manly acquisitions (चुरुषार्थ) viz, duty (घमं) wealth (अथे) 
desire (काम) and salvation or liberation fiom the cycle of 
births and deaths (mta). These. Ptiusirthas are generally 
olassified under two heads: () Abhyudaya (अभ्युद्य) or worldly 
prosperity and (2) Nihsreyasa (निःश्रेयस) or moksa. The first 
includes Dharma, Artha and Kama and the second is heavenly 
bliss or what is more properly called beatitude. ‘To be brief, it 
may be said that for the sake of prosperity whether of this 
world or hereafter, the knowledge of the Vedas was regarded as 
mainly instrumental, 

At present we see that the Vedas are studied: in Indis as 
well as abroad, but we do not see that they are studied with 
the same sense having the same motive behind, as was once 
the firm. beliet of the ancient sages of the land, as described 
above, In India there is a class of priests among the Brahmans; 
who maintain themselves by their devotion to the study of the 
Vedas. This class of priests is not the creation of the present . 
situation of the country, but its existence dates back to more 
than three thousand years. Hven at the time of the gréat 
vedic philologists and grammarians such as Yaska, Panini 
and others, we read of vedic scholars, who attached sole im- 
portance to their recitation correct to a syllable ignoring 
totally the knowledge of their meaning or significance, This 
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system of pure -recitation of vedic mantras must have come 
into existence long after the time when many words of the 
mantras became gradually. antiquated and thus obscure 
and more importance came to be attached to their magical 
effects in rituals than to the knowledge of their sense, From. 
ancient times the vedic hymns or mantras’ are regarded as the 
holy utterances of the sages through inspiration and as - such 
they possess a value which is both apparent, and latent, 
It has been an admitted fact thatthe vedic mantras must be 
recited in the order in which they. have been taught from 
preceptor to disciple, without any affection or change in: the 
arrangement of their words, syllables or accents, This asserts 
the belief entertained about the efficacy brought about by their 
mere pronunciation which, aiterwards, led to the supposition that 
the vedic mantras or the vedas are 'शब्द्‌ प्रधान, i. e. more impor- 
tance is to be attached to their right pronunciation than. to their 
meaning. The importance of this. correct pronunciation 
has been exaggerated so far that the mispronounced word 
is regarded to: retard. the progress of long life and the 
mistaken accent to afflict with disease ;* the priests, who 
bless their donor by. uttering mantras in an improper way, 
drop an adament instead of auspicious grains of rice on his 
head’.* This shows that some magic value has always been 
attached to the correct utterances of these holy mantras. 
At the same time the apparent value of: understanding. them 
has also not been ignored, The Mantras or hymns are 
addressed to the deities for propitiating them by the early 
sages or Reis, and as such they are full of meaning, The 
utterer or the preceptor of thé mantras should know’ the 
sage whose utterances they are, the metre they are woven 
in with all the details, the deity to whom they are addressed, 
and lastly, the occasion on which they are to be recited 
partly or wholly; he who teaches or utters the mantras 


x अवाक्षरं हनायुळां fest snag) aam: शत्रूपेण ast पतति मस्तके । 
Panini Siksa, verse 53 
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without taking these precautions, is sure to be born a sinner.” 
Or ‘the Vociferous utterances of the studied mantras without 
the knowledge of their sense, is ineffective like -the dry fuel 
in a fireless oven’. Thus equal importance is attached to 
the proper understanding of the mantras as well as their 
correct recitation. But the existent class of priesis seems 
to have adhered to the mere recitation without the knowledge 
of their sense, which is highly condemned. 

To arrive at the correct understanding of the mantras 
is no joke. It requires a thorough knowledge of all the 
Vedic texts with their angas as well as of the Itihasa and 
Purana,§ The Vedic mantras are collected into a variety 
of texts belonging to the four Vedas, known as the Samhitas. 
If we believe the author of the Vyakarana Mahabhasya, we 
shall have to acknowledge that the Rgveda had twenty-one 
branches known to him;$ similarly the Yajurveda had 
hundred, the Saman had thousand and the Atharvan nine, 
It naturally follows that the each branch of the above 
mentioned, must have had its own samhita. But where are 
they? For the present wa know the five branches or Sakhas 
of the Rzvada by name, but as regards its Samhitàá-texts, 
only two are in existence; and of these two, the only one, 
namely, the Sakala-text is preserved entirely; the other, 
Baskala or Sànkhàáyana is incomplete. The Yajurveda too, is 
mainly divided into two parts, the Krsna and the Sukla. The 
Krsna Yajarveda is now known to consist of four or five 
branches of which the three separate Sambita-texts have 


* अविदित्व ऋषि छन्दो Rad योगमेत्र च योऽध्यापयेजपेद्वापि पापीयाज्षायते ga | 
Katyana’s Sarvünikramani Sanugurusisya’s commentary 
f यदूणुहीतभविज्ञातं निमदेनेवशव्यते । अनप्तानाविव झुठकैधो न तज्ञ्वळति कहिचित्‌ । 
t स्थाणुरथ भारहारः किलाभूदधीत्यत्रेद न विजानातियोऽर्थम्‌ | 
योथ्थेज्नइत्सकर्ल aag नाकमेति ज्ञानविधूतपाप्मा ॥ Nir. I. 8. 
$ इतिहास पुराणाभ्यां वेद॑ समुयबृंहयेत । बिभेत्यछ्य 
and मामय॑ प्रहरेदिति। At the beginning of Mbh. and every 
Purana. - 


 $ एकविशतिधा agen) शतमध्वर्युशाखाः । सइस्रवरत्मासामवेदः AAN: | 
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bééit ‘explored, nániely, Taittitiya ( तैत्तिरीय), Katha ( कडे) 
and Maitrayani (staat). The Sukla Yajuh possesses, though 
a single Samhita called Vajasaneyi (चांजख॑नेयी), if is in two 
recensions studied by two independent branches, the followers 
of which are” respectively known as the Madhyandinas 
(मंध्यंद्न) and the Kanvas (atqa). , The niantras of thesé two 
récéhsions vary very slightly hers and there, but the mode of 
reciting them in thé two systems is wholly unlike. The 
Brahmans-text of these two- recensions, though, bears the 
name Satapatha, varies in ‘the distribution of chapters. 
S&maveda has threé -recerisions now kíüiown to us, namely, 
(ly Kauthumi (2) Ran&yaniya and’ (3) Jaiminiya and the 
Athafvan, two (I): Saunsks atid (2) Paippalada. Each 
of these branches of-the four Samhitas have their Braimanas 
Aranyakas, and the. Upanisads; besides the Suppleméntary 
texts (परिशिष्ट) vary greatly in number, Thesé all go to 
form the Vedic texts, in general 

Originally thé mantras, when they revéaled theniselves 
to thé -sages or Lis: must have had no -distinction such" às 
Kk, yajuh eto., | because we see the majority of the Reveda 
hymns or mantras appear in the Santhita-texts ‘of the other 
three vedas. Yet the distinction of: the mantras as’ Rots 
Saman and Yajuh was already known to thé Revedic tradition 
In the famous Purusa-hymn of the tenth mandala of the Rk- 
Samhita we read of this three-fold divisions. Thére itis clearly 
stated that when the gods commenced their sacrifice for' the 
first time, the Giant himself was the offering in the various 
forms of séasons such as, spring, summer and autumn} etc ; 
thé’ worldly creation gradually évolvéd from the éssence of 
those offerings, resulting into all kinds of movables, i. e. all 
sniiüte óbjécts] such a birds, beasts and other animals. It is 





* qeu सामानि ah छन्दासि ce | enfe तस्मादजायनः) Purusa- 
hymn, Rv. 9. 


t यत्पुरुषेण हविषा देवा यज्ञमवन्‍्वत। वसन्तोऽस्यासीदाज्यं ग्रीष्महऽमेःः शरद्धविः | 
$ परुँस्तांश्रकरे ater: नारण्यान्‌ ग्राम्याश्चये । 
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a remarkable fact to note here that the- mention of human being 
is not made with there animals; on the other hand the human 
existence in the form of Rsis is already presupposed with the 
gods and the sadhyas as among the performers of sacrifice. 
Further it is made clear that the human beings formed part and 
parcel of the Giant himself. It is questioned “How many 
types of Purusa -were proposed for the sacrificet? What was 
his mouth, arm, thigh and the leg"? The reply given is 
(Brahmana was his mouth, the royal race (राजन्य) his two arms, 
the Vaidya, his thighs and Stidra, his legs], with these are 
classified the deities and the natural elements as also forming 
the limbs or parts of the body of this virat Purusa, e. g. the 
moon arose from the mind, the sun from the eye, Indra and 
Agni (fire) from the face, Vayu (wind) from the breath, 
(Prana), the etherial region from the navels, the celestial region 
from (his) head, the terrestrial, from (his) feet, and the direc- 
tions fas) from the ear§ etc. The sum and substance of this 
theory of evolution is that the human beings with all the natural 
elements of the world—not only of one world but many— 
evolved from the body of the Great Giant, whereas the other 
moveable and animate objects were the products resulting from 
the quint-essence of all the oblations or offerings (gfà:) after 
they have been utilised in that great sacrifice. Thus 
naturally it must have been the most primitive sacrifice that 
can ever be imagined by the intellect of human being and we 
know that with all this creation or evolution as represented 
in the hymn, the primitive types of speech such as Reas, 
Samans, and Yajuhs also had sprung forth.9 -Thus the distinc- 
tion of these three must have been necessiated for carrying 





* ` त यञ्च बहिपिप्रोक्षन्‌ पुरुषं जातभग्रतः ` तेन देवा अयजन्त साध्या ऋषयश्रये । 
T यत्पुरुषं व्यदधुः कतिधाच्यकल्पयन्‌ । सुखं किसरूय को बहू काऊरू पादा उच्येते । 
$ ्राह्माणोऽस्य सुखेमासीद्वाहू राजन्यः कृतः। उरूतदख्ययङ्वैश्यः पद्भयां शूद्रोऽजायत | 
§ चन्द्रमामनसो जआातनश्रक्षोः स्योअजायत। झुखादिन्द्रश्चाग्निश्च प्राणाद्वायुरजायत | 
नास्या आसीदन्तरिक्षं शीष्णोघोः समवर्तत queat भूमिर्दिशः sibmeur— etc. 
$ तस्मायज्ञात्सवहुत ऋचः सामानिजज्रि। उन्दांसिजन्रि तस्माद््जुस्तस्मादजायत | 
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out the various functions entrusted to the priests during the 
sacrificial ceremony on the model of this primitive one; Thus 
it seems that the same vedic mantras when used for the 
purpose of recitation in invoking gods, are termed as Roas 
forming the property of Hotr-priests and his assistants, the 
same mantras when sungin various melodies, are known 88 
Simans, entrusted to the udgatr priests and others; and the 
mantras in the form of sacrificial formulae are the trust of 
Adhvaryu priests and his co-workers. n Kod 
This kind of distinction in a way of allotment of the 
mantras to various priests does not seem to have' been in 
existence when the mantras were seen or revealed ‘for the first 
time to the original seers or Rsis. This is inferred from the 
lines we come across in Nifukta,x¥ wherein it is stated- that 
“the early sages saw and knew their duty (amt) through 
inspiration. As the capacity of inspiration grew weak among 
the immediate descendents of these seers of the mantras, the 
mantras were transmitted to them through precept and thus 
they had no difficulty of learning every thing in their connection. 
It is further said that on the mind of the following generations 
this precept became ineffective and for the right- construing of 
the sense of the Vedic mantras, they were divided into the four 
sections known as the Rk," Yajuh, Saman and Atharvan 
according to the functions of the various priests and their 
interpretation was made tentative by composing the various 
textst on Phonetics ( शिक्षा ), ritual( seq ), Grammar (व्याकरण), 
etymological exegesis (निरुक्त), metre (Sze) and the astronomical 
data ( sam), known as the Vedangas. The first exegetical 
texts of the Vedic mantras’ ‘are known to be the various 
"Br&hmanast belonging to the various Sakhas of each Veda, 
ok Wrgrgenrdbot ऋषयो बभूवुः । तेऽवरेम्योऽसाक्षात्कृतधर्मे भ्य उपदेशेन मन्त्रान्‌ 
सम्प्रादुः । उपदेश्चायग्लायन्तोऽपरे fenum ग्रन्थं समाञ्नासिषुवदँ वेदाङ्गानिच à 


Durga in-his Cammy. Comments on the word (3d) says h५5१-वे- 


तावदेकं सन्‍्तमतिमहत्वात्‌ दुरध्येयमनेक शाखासेदेन समान्मासिषुः etc Nir I. 20 


f Sayanacirya in the beginning of bis commentary on the Rg, Veda 
says '* ब्राह्मणस्य वेद॒ज्याख्यानोपयोगित्वात्‌, etc 
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Even before the Brahmana-texts appeared on.the field, the 
moulding of the mantras into the various Samhita and 
Pada-texts had taken place which fact goes to prove that the 
need of right understanding of their significance was impending 
at that time and that the mantras by this time must have grown 
obscure and thus liable to be hardly construed without the aid 
of works in the form of explanatory texts. Thus at the time 
when the Samhita and Pada texts were being arranged, the 
mantras must have become of great antiquity and the necessity 
of the vocabulary of the antiquated words in the form of Vedic 
Nighantu or Sam&mnàya must have arisen. — — 

Thus itis clearly seen that a high age must have been 
allowed to pass between the composition of the Vedic 
hymns or mantras and their recast in the Samhita 
and Pada-texts, The Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads 
belonging to each Samhita undoubtedly come later than the 
Samhita-texis.* Even among the Samhitas, the Rk—Samhita 
differs from others in its various aspects. We know that the 
composition of -the Rk--Samhita is unlike the others in not 
following the ritual need of the priests. The Brahmana text 
of the Reveda is a composition after the model of other 
Br&hmanas and thus stands later than all the Samhitas and 
even some of the Brahmanas. The hymns of the Rk—Samhita 
too are not all of the same age as can be said of the other 
Samhitas. Applying the criterion of its linguistic phenomena 
it is made clear -that if some of the mantras are understood 
without any difficulty like the composition of classical 
Samskrit, there are others, which set at naught any amount 
of efforts taken to understand them. Thus it is rightly 
conjectured that the Rk—Samhita is the earliest intellectual 
monument that is ever possessed by mankind on the surface 
of the earth 





———— ÁÁ—À ————MM—— M 
* Because all the Brahmanas presuppose their Samhita-texts and are 
arranged according to the order preserved in their particular Samhitas 
The Aitareya Brahmana is an exception to this rule 
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. For us, the Indo-Aryans, the Vedas are anadi, i.e. their 
antiquity is unimaginable, We hold that the Rsis wanted to 
preach their descendents some eternal truth, the ascertainment 
of which was beyond the scope of human intellect and which can 
only be made empirical by those who have undergone severe 
penance.or austerity. The Vedas taught us-not ordinary but 
extraordinary—means of attaining to our desirable objects. and 
shunning the undesirable.* The end.or the means of welfare 
which the Veda insists, can never be grasped by means of 
logical proofs such as experience (प्रत्यक्ष): or syllogysm (AFATA). 
Our whole life from birth to death is saturated by the various 
inaugurations (संस्कार) through muttering vedic syllables. 
These Samsküras are regarded as. most. necessary for: preparing 
the basic ground on which the. monument of everlasting 
truth of Vedic knowledge is to be erected. We are left always 
the Siidras in case we are not reborn through initiation by 
being compelled to learn the Gayatri, our mother of initiated 
life. The adoration of this mother is at least insisted upon 
every Dvija for every kind of his prosperity and welfare in this 
as well as in the next world. This is our Kàma-dhenu, i. e. 
the extraordinary cow fulfilling all our innocent desires. 
The | Rsis, if is said, through the deep adoration of this mother, 
were able to enjoy long life, keen intellect, prowess, fame 
and what not? Are we prepared to believe in the words 
of these early sages of ours? If so, how many of us are 
earnest in betaking ourselves to vedic studies ? 

The vedic study is thus of importance ito us, the dvijas 
of the Indo-Aryan or Aryo-dravidian race from the spiritual 
point of view. From the secular view-point foo its study has 
been declared as most essential to every human being in this 
world: To quote the words of Max Muller: ‘In the history 
of the world the Veda fills. a gap which no literary work 
in any other language could fill. It carries us back to times 


z eS 


* इष्टपराप्त्यनिष्टपरिहारयोर लोकिंकसुपा्य यो भ्रन्थो वेदयति सवेदः | 
t प्रत्यक्षणाचुमित्या वा यस्तूपायो न बुध्यते । ud विदन्ति ata aenea वेदता । 
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of which we have no records anywhere, and gives us the 
very words of a generation of men of whom otherwise we 
could form but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures 
and inferences. As long as man continues to take interest 
In the history of his races and as long as we collect in libraries 
and museums the relics of former ages, the first place in that 
long row of books which contains the records of the Aryans 
branch of mankind, will belong for ever to the Rgveda”. 
In this renowned scholar’s opinion if is made clear that the 
study of the Rgveda is most essential for the education of the 
history of the world— what to say about the history of the early 
Aryan race to its descendants :— f 

The stutent of Indian history can never be proficient in 
that subject if he ever neglects the study ofthe Yedas and 
especially that of the Rgveda. He should not fail to note—to 
quote in the words of Dr. Ghate—the unifying principle 
running through the several aspects of Indian life and 
temperament, i. e. the influence of the Veda and the Vedic age, 
which has permeated all strata of Indians and which is seen 
in every little act of oars whether if be religion, philosophy, 
morals, literature or social habits, Every kind of Sanskrit 
post-vedic literature, may it be the refined poetry of Kalidasa, 
the philosophical vigour of Kapila, the voluptuous mysticism 
of Jayadeva, or the epic simplicity of Vyasa and Valmiki, has 
the historical back ground of the Vedas,» 

From the point of view of philology, the so called Science 
of Language, most importance comes to be attached, especially, 
to the study of Rgveda. One or two centuries ago, the 
Western scholars with no knowledge of Sanskrit, were 
pondering over the acquisition of languages, but they 
founded the science of language, only in the later decades of 
the last century. The investigations in the domain of 
language before this were nothing but hasty generalisations, 
baseless hypotheses, and inconclusive deductions. They 
could get over these difficulties with their introduction to 
Sanskrit, Whitney has rightly put this when he says of 
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Sanskrit $~= “Owing to its antiquity of age, its remarkable 
conservation of primitive material and forms, its unequalled 
transpérancy of structure give it an indisputable right to the 
first place among the tongues of the Indo-European family.” 
Sayce has gone a step: further: when he says “what has been 
learned the discovery of Sanskrit by Western. scholars, put 
anend to all this fanciful playing with words and created 
the science of language.” We shall finish this article of ours 
after quoting the views of this scholar about the . ancient 
grammarians and etymiologists. of this land, . He says, “The 
grammarians of India had at an early. period analysed both 
the phonetic sounds and the vocabulary of sanskrit with an 
astonishing precision and drawn.up a far more scientific system 
of grammar than the philologists of Alexandria or Rome had 
been able:to attain. The Devanagari alphabet is a splendid 
monument of phonological: accuracy and the Hindu Vaiya- 
karanas or grammarians had not only discovered that roots 
are the ultimate elements of language, but had traced all the 
words of sanskrit to -a ‘limited number of roots. Their 
grammatical system- and nomenclature rest upon a firm 
foundation of inductive reasoning and though based on the 
pheriome@ha of a single: langüage show a scientific insight. into 
the nature of speech which has néver been surpassed.’ 
` Thesé words will clearly give us. an idea about the 
proper estimate of scholarship of Yaska, Panini and others, 
who. have been regarded by us as the’ greatest of etymologists 
and grammarians. The opinion of these learned ancient 
scholars on the vedic mantras we have tried to quote above, 
which with- the weighty opinion of the Western Oriental 
scholars will not fail to create a sense of love for and the 
indebtedness tothe vedic study in the mind of every Indian 
scholar and thus help him in enhancing his status towards 
the onward march in the realm of perpetual bliss, 


Upakarma or Shravani 


Pror. A, S, ALTEEAR, 

In the next month of Shravana, most of the Dvija 
students of the Hindu University will be performing the 
Upakarma ritual. It would, therefore, be desirable to write on 
the nature and significance of this ceremony, especially since 
the current views about it are altogether wide of the mark. 
it wil be seen that Shravani was not intended merely to be an 
occasion for the change of the sacred thread. It was a 
ritual to be performed at the opening of the annual college 
session of students in ancient India, 

The name of an object often gives a clue fo its meaning 
or significance. The same is the case with present ritual, 
Its original name was Chandasém upükarma and not Shravani; 
that latter term as a matter of fact denoted in early times 
the Naga worship ritual that was performed on the full-moon 
day of the month of Shavana. In course of time, the Naga 
worship ritual went out of vogue, and the term Shravani 
was then transferred to the ritual connected with Chandasüm 
upükarma, Which also was performed on the same day, namely 
the full moon day of Shravana. 

Chandasim updkarma means literally the storing or 
studying of the vedas; Shravani therefore denotes a religious 
ritual that was performed at the time of the commencement 
of the annual session of the educational institutions of ancient 
India, when students flocked to their preceptors for beginning 
or continuing their Vedic studies, 

In modern times, religion is at a discount, and has almost 
to offer an apology for its presence, Such was not the case 
in the past, af least in Hinduism. With a view to emphasise 
on human mind the presence of the guiding Divine hand 
in all human affairs, individual, as well as social, Hinduism 
has given a religious garb to most of the important events 
of life. All over the world, fond parents are naturally delighted 
to notice how their children begin to walk or take food; 
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Hinduism utilises this trait of human character by prescribing 
religious ceremonies for such festive occasions with a view to 
remind the parents that they ought to be thankful'to God 
Almighty for the progress that their children are making in 
the onward march of life. 

. If a religious garb is given to such an occasion as the 
child’s first taking food or going out of the house, it is but 
natural that the same should be done with reference to its 
education, The beginning of the primary education was the 
occasion of Vidyérambha samsküra, (which was performed at 
about the age of five) and-that of the secondary education, 
that of Upanayana. After his Upanayana the young scholar 
had to spend every year a number of months at his preceptor's, 
or at a school or college, at the end of which period he returned 
home for a holiday. Shrüávani was a simple religious ritual 
that was performed both by the teachers and the students 
when they reassembled atthe beginning of the college or 
school session 

To-the modern mind, which is accustomed to associate 
Shravani with the replacement of the sacred thread, the 
above explanation of the ritual may appear fanciful and 
untrue, but there are several ‘passages occuring in the 
sacred texts to support it, Asvaldyana -Grihya sūtra, while 
describing Shravani, observes that the ceremony is to be 
performed by the teacher along with the students (4), 
Baudhayana Grihya siira states that Upaikarma is to be 
performed when students are reassembled, and that at the 
time of Utsarjana the teacher has to go out of the village along 
with the pupils (2). Khadira presoribes that the teacher should 
recite aloud the sGeifri mantra to his pupils as he does at 
Upanayana (3) Püraskara testifies to the still more significant 


(l) छाध्येष्यमाण अध्याप्येरन्यारूघः  *****' "| 8. 4, ]0. 

(2) wamsWeaedarfüg saad gata I LL 3. सहान्तेवासिभि 
ग्रामादुसिनिष्क्रम्म ****'उत्सजन विधिः । 

(3) शिष्याणां साविश्यनुवचर्न यथोपनयने. । 
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belief that a teacher would get as many students as would 
be the number of sesasums that he would be offering as 
-oblations (L). Varaha lays down a mantra at Upakarma for 
a teacher, who is desirous to have many students at his school 
or college (2). Jaimini requires the teacher to give a feast to 
his students on the day of Up&karma (3). These and similar 
statements that occur in the texts describing Shravani make 
it abundantly clear that the ritual’ was originally connected 
with the beginning of annual school session when the teachers 
and the pupils began their annual labours, 

lf such was the nature of Shravani in the beginning, 
it may be naturally enquired as to how it came to be performed 
by the whole society, and why it is not confined only to 
students and teachers. The sacred texts themselves, as we 
have seen above,.do not prescribe Shravani for all. Harihara. 
the commentator of  Püraskara Grihya  Sütra, expressly 
observes that none but a teacher; who is duly keeping the 
sacred fire, is authorised to perform or preside over an 
Upakarma. He adds that the popular practice of all 
participating in Upikarma is based entirely on custom (4). 

The causes that led to the extension of Upakarma for all 
persons who had performed their Upanayana are not far to 
seek and, it will be seen, that they attest to the laudable desire 
of popularising and extending post-college education. Most 
of us are very familiar with the unfortunate state of affairs 
today, under which a vast majority of the students lose their 
study habits and forget most of what they had learnt when 
at the schools and colleges. Educationists in ancient India 
were confronted with a similar phenomenon and with a view 
to remedy the evil, they began to advocate that even when 


(L) स यावन्तं गणमिच्छेत्तावन्तल्तिकानाक्षफेलेन जुहुयात्‌ | 

(2) अंतेवासिनाँ योगमिच्छन्नथ swf ^^ à 

(3) सत्रमचारिणश्च उपसमेतान्भोजयेदाचायेः i 

(4) अतोऽभ्यापथतोऽपि fea: सारनेरपि अनध्यापयतो नाधिरारः। यत्त ळोके 
nga! quee: उपाकमे प्रवतेते छोकिकाम्रो तल्याचारं fura न सूले इश्यते । 
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“students had taken their degrees and entered into the struggle 
of life, they ought to devote a part of the year for revising and 
‘adding to the knowledge they had acquired .during their 
Brahmaoharya. Shvetaketu, who is known to have initiated 
several other reforms, was: apparently the first to advocate 
that even after marriage, a person should spend two months 
at his preceptor’s. He pointed out that his own preeminence 
in learning was due to his having followed this rule and he 
urged all to do the same 

This departure proposed by Shvetaketu was not popular 
in the beginning and we find Apastamba unwilling to subscribe 
to the new theory (l), Its utility and necessity however began 
to be felt in course of time. -Branches of knowledge were rapidly 
multiplying, and it was the duty of the Brahmanas to cope 
with them. Education could not be finished during Brahma- 
charya, and if its scope were not extended to the post marriage 
period, the most price-less possession that a generation can 
process was likely to slip away. Shvetaketu’s view that a part 
of the year aught to be reserved for keeping up and adding to 
our knowledge began to be felt as eminently reasonable, 
Shvetaketu had advocated an annual exodus of two months to 
the house of the preceptor, This was bond to be felt very 
inconvenient by men engaged in active pursuits of life. A 
compromise was effected by prescribing that the married 
snitaka may stay at home, but ought to devote the monsoon 
time for the revision of what had been learnt and for the 
prosecution of further studies. ` 

This compromise is responsible for the extension of 
Upakarma or Shrávani to the whole society, That even 
married men were expected to study in this period, so that 
their learning should cease to be stale, (Yatayamatinirüsürtham ) 
would be clear when we remember that during the period 


निवेशे वृत्ते संवत्सरे gt at मासो समाहितः आचार्यकुले qaqa: श्रुतमिच्छन्निति 
maha: | पतेन we योगेन qa: पूर्वस्माच्छू dem | तच्छास्त्रेविप्रतिषिदस । FAR fü 
कृत्ते नेयामिकानि श्रूयन्ते । आपस्तम्ब घ. सू. ). L. 2. 2 
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intervening between Upakarma and Utsarjana, Brahmacharya 
was prescribed even for married men, who were further for- 
bidden meat-eating, shaving &o.,(l) These rules were super- 
fluous for Brahmacharis; they had to be enjoined because 
educational ideal of the day required life-long studies. 


When we have realised that Upükarma was a simple 
religious ritual performed by the teachers and the students at 
the beginning of the annual college session and by others at the 
beginning of monsoon when the annual period of revision of 
earlier studies commenced, we can very well understand the 
significance of its various details. Study in the beginning meant 
the Vedic study andthe various branches of the Veda have 
slightly varying details in this ritual. But the central idea 
viz. Vedic and is common to all, viz. at such an occasion, Vedic 
and sacrificial deities should be offered respectful oblations, 
presiding deities over intellect, memory, and imagination should 
be propitiated and tribute of gratefulness should be paid to the 
infellectual giants of the past who have enriched national 
literature. Thus according to Ashvaléyana Grihya Sutra the 
Rigvedins have to offer oblations to Savitri, Shraddha, Medha, 
Prajna, Dh&rand and to the various seers (or authors) of the 
Vedas. After this the beginning rics of various Mandalas of the 
Rigveda, which was to be the main topic of study, were recited 
and oblations of curds and saktu thrown into the sacrificial fire, 
The Yajurvedins naturally offered first oblations to sacrificial 
deities,—for Yajurveda was intimately connected with sacrifice, 
and then invoked the blessings of the deities of Samhita, the 
rishis or authors of the various sections of the bandas. And 
then came the turn of the Rigveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, 
Atharvaveda and Itihasa and Puranas to receive the respectful 
tribute of the living generation (2). Famous scholars who had 
enriched Yajurvedic school were also not forgotten on the day, 





० 


१. Cha मांसमश्नीयात्न area न लोमानि संहारयेत्‌। न स्त्रियसयुपेयाहतो जायासुपे- 
यात्‌ । जैमिनि 3. सू, BATH section. 

(2) Baudhüyana Grihya Siitra 
6 
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for grateful homage was paid to Krishna Dvaipiyana, Vaisham- 
‘payana, -Tittiri, (the author of Krishna "Yajurveda) Atreya, 
the author of the Padapütha of the Yajurveda, Kaundinya the 
"Vrittiküra, -Baudh&yana the Pravachanaküra, Apastamba, the 
Sütraküra, and to Satyashadha, Hiranyakeshin, . Vajasaneya, 
Yajnavalkya, Bharadvaja, and Agniveshya. All these were 
celebrated scholars and authors of the Yajurvedic school and by 
paying them tribute on the opening day of the college, students 
were reminded of the deep debt of gratitude they were laid 
under by the literary celebrities of the past and were asked to 
emulate their example. What better course can be thought 
for sharpening the ardour of young scholars? The ritual of 
the Sámavedins is based on similar lines ; it naturally invokes 
the memory of its own doctors like Jaimini, Talavakara, Rana- 
yani, Bhaguri etc 

If such is the nature of Upikarma, it may be asked 
"what about the renewal of the sacred thread which is now 
regarded as the very essence of Upakarma?’ Renewal of the 
sacred thread was so minor an element of the ceremony, that 
most of the Grihyasütras do not refer to it at all At the 
time of most of the Vratas and Samskaras, fresh Yajnopavitas 
Ajinas, Dandas etc, were to be worn by the students and 
Upikarma was no exception, By a strange irony of fate, the 
most .insignificant element of the ritual has now assumed an 
‘altogether disproportionate importance and its real nature and 
significance is forgotten altogether! 

Utsarjana ceremony was performed in the month of 
Pausha or.. Māgha at the end of the term set apart for 
Vedic studies. At present, we do not perform it at the 
proper time, but try to believe that we have done the needful 
by performing the ritual on the very day of Upakarma. 
This of course is a grotesque travesty 

Tf the nature and significance of Shravani are as set forth 
above, what should we do today fo properly revive the ritual ? 
To abolish the ritual on the plea that it is misunderstood 
today will not be wise; for social rules can be easily abolished 
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but their substitutes cannot be easily . popularised. 
Following proposals are suggested in this connection. 

(4) Following the ancient tradition, we should all 
perform the Shravani at the proper time. If all of us cannot 
find the leasure to study the Vedas in the rainy season, or 
some of us believe that no useful purpose can be served by 
committing them to memory, let us make it a rule to study 
as a hobby some of the problems connected with the Vedic 
religion, literature, mythology, philosophy and  philosogy 
during this period, whatever may be our walks in life. 
After all it cannot be denied that Veda is still the fountain 
source of Hindu culture, History and Civilization, and is it 
not desirable that all Hindus should try to know something 
about it? Let Shravani impel us to discharge this duty. 

(2) Another ideal underlying Shravani was that even 
persons pursuing active pursuits of life should spend a 
part of the year in enlarging the province of their knowledge. 
If Hindu society is to maintain its own in the world’s struggle 
of existance, it will have to be a hundred times more 
efficacious. This can be done only by increasing substantially 
the average fund of knowledge which the ordinary Hindu 
possesses. The best way to do so is for the Hindu to revive 
Shravani ideal and to take a religious vow on the day of 
Shravani to read and digest at least half a dozen new and 
useful works, so that both he himself and the society may 
be benefited. 

(3) Life has changed considerably in modern times, 
and as a matter of fact Hindu society or students do no 
longer find that the Shravani day is the beginning of a new 
College term. Why not then perform a modified form of 
Shravani on the day when our schools and colleges reopen for 
the year? At least Hindu teachers and students should do 
so. That will enable them to appreciate the real significance 
of Shravani. On this day the teachers and students should 
assemble together, pray to God in a solemn manner that 
intellect, imagination, memory, industry etc. which are 80 
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essential for the prosecution of studies may be vouchsafed 
to all, pay their humble tribute to famous scholars and 
researchers in their respective times of study and vow that 
they would live in purity, amity -and friendship, promoting 
the cause of learning by mutual cooperation 
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The teaching profession and its needs. 
Br Pmmoran Lai SmHawEAR Jua, I. E, S. (Retired). 


The idea that any one who is able to get a pass in the 
B. A., B. Sc. or a higher Examination is fit to be a teacher is 
far too common. People think that if they are not suited for 
any other profession, they can at least get into the teaching 
line as a matter of right. _But the teaching profession is not 
one in which any man, who comes in, is likely to succeed. A 
long course of previous preparation is necessary before one can 
hope to succeed and the Training College with its short course 
of nine months only can hope to give the finishing touches 
only and has to depend a great deal on the sound general 
education which the degree colleges and schools give to the 
learners. People who focus attention on getting a pass and 
neglect the all-round education which these Institutions try to 
give, obviously do nof fit themselves for the teaching profession. 

Tt is necessary to point out at the very beginning that 
the Training College can not possibly admit all who graduate, 
that only a small percentage of them fit themselves by prevoca- 
tional studies and activities for the teaching profession and it 
cannot even undertake to admit all who are really fit. The 
soats in the College are limited and the demand for trained 
teachers is also limited. It is only by keeping up & proper 
equilibrium between the demand and supply that a living wage 
for trained teachers can be secured: 50 far the men who have 
gone out of the Training College have been able to secure 
employment on decent wages and without much: trouble. But 
signs are not wanting to show that the supply is exceeding the 
demand and before long there may be & slamp in the market, 
The University is wise, therefore, in restric ting the number, 

Those who want to be Engineers niust study a certain 
group of subjects while at the University or School e. g. Science, 
Mathematics, Drawing eto. Those who want to be! Dootors 
must also select a suitable prav ooational group: So isthe oase 
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with those who want to be teachers. The courses for the B. T. 
Degree are framed on the principle that the candidate has 
studied at least two, but preferably three, of the school-subject 
thoroughly well while at the University, and these he is 
expected to take up for Practical work, The Training College 
can, therefore, find a use for those candidates only who took up 
suitable subjects e. g. English, Mathematics, Science and 
History. Geography is not taught in the University, but those 
who are fairly strong in Heonomics and Science and can draw 
well can be shaped into fairly competent Geography teachers ; . 
not otherwise. Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi and Urdu are school- 
subjects, but there is no demand in the United Provinces for 
graduate teachers for teaching any of these subjects, The 
schools prefer to employ Pandits and Maulvies or. under- 
graduates for the purpose. Politics, -Industrial. Chemistry, 
Geology or Mining are not school subjects and hence graduates 
who selected these subjects cannot find a welcome. Biology 
and Botany are useful to those who want to be Nature Study 
Instructors and incidentally. to Geography teachers also. 
Otherwise the teaching profession needs Science-graduates who 
are strong in basic subjects like Physics and Chemistry plus 
Mathematics 

The regulations require that every D. T. class students 
should take up two subjects for practical work— English being 
compulsory as one in the case of an Arts graduate. This means 
that willingly or unwillingly a B. A. or an M. A, must select 
English as one of the two subjects for teaching and one who is 
weak in oral and written English cannot hope to succeed as 
English teacher. Therefore, the Training College insists on a 
decent command of English in the cases of all candidates with 
an Arts degree. The other subjects may be Mathematics, 
History, Gaography, Classics or a Modern Indian language. 
While the regulations allow the taking up one of the last two, 
yet in the United Provinces and the Punjab, a graduate who 
qualifies in teaching Sanskrit or Hindi has no field for employ- 
ment. . Hence only those who come from the Central Provinces, 
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Bombay Presidency and other provinces which employ trained 
graduates for teaching Sanskrit or Hindi are allowed to take 
up the teaching of these subjects. ‘The Training College has 
no provision for overseeing the work in Persian or Urdu. It 
may be added that one or two good-class M. A.s in Sanskrit or 
Hindi are taken in the hope that Infermediate colleges may 
find a use for them, but with disappointing results so far. 

A Science graduate on the other hand has more latitude. 
He may take up Physical Sciences, Mathematics, or Nature 
Study and also Geography. The option of taking up Nature 
Study is confined to those who took up Biology and Botany 
for the degree course 

It is necessary to point out that the ability to teach two 
subjects is. the minimum qualification expectéd of a trained 
teacher. Usually the schools prefer to employ men who an 
teach more than two subjects ; there is scarcely a school which 
is content to give only two subjects to a teacher. Hence when 
selecting candidates for admission into the Training College 
preference has to be given to those who took three of the 
-school-subjects for their degree courses, e.g. English, History 
and Mathematics; English, ` History and Economics (for 
Geography); English, Mathematics and Economics. Those 
who select groups like English, History and Philosophy 
English, Economies and Philosophy, English, History and 
Politics etc. handicap themselves a great deal. On the other 
hand the following groups are useless ; English, Samskrit and 
Politics ; English Samskrit and Hindi; English Philosophy 
and Politics ; English, Philosophy and Persian and so on 

Conclusion: —A. wise selection ofa suitable group of subjects 
will ensure a better chance of selection. But as pointed out 
above, not all suitable men can possibly be selected. The 
college can train roughly speaking the following number of 
subject-teachers :— Mathematics 46 to I8, History 0 to I2 
Geography ]5, Science 8 to I0, Nature Study only one or two 
Samskrit or Hindi about two each, Again the exact number 
to be taker depends upon demand for the- different types: of 
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teachers. Ib is no use sending out too. many teachers of a 
kind, for which there is but little demand. Strange to say 
that about fifty to fiftyfive percent'of the applications received 
before the College opened were from History -mem and they 
were the most frantic in their efforts to get in. The demand 
for History teachers though better than in previous years is 
still limited and the capacity of the college to train them is 
also limited 

A good pass with a suitable group of subjects is the first 
qualification, A decent command- of English is- -another, 
particularly for Arts graduates. A capacity of expressing 
one's ideas in lucid language and to be able to talk to the: point 
is a valuable addition; A teacher has to-spend his life in ex- 
plaining things and the profession cannot offer a welcome to one 
who has a muddled brain or an indistinct and halting manner of 
speech. Faulty pronunciation and indistinct -articulation are 
very undesirable qualities. -A teacher worth his salt must be 
able to write a good hand and one who writes a bad hand 
deserves: being thrown out. -A -knowledge of Drawing as a 
means of expression and Handicrafts helps the teacher to 
explain his ideas’ with success. ` 

Except: in the cases of people with inborn gifts for the 
teaching profession, one" or two years’ experience of clags- 
teaching under a good Head Master is a valuable qualification 
in one who seeks entry into a Training College 

A teacher has fo control a large number of active, alert 
and restless children. Teachers with a good personality and 
a vigilant’ and alert eye-can easily~ control-them. .In the 
Universities the students are old and-wise enough to appreciate 


fhe learning in their professors and to make allowances for the 


defects in their personality. The pupils in schools cannot. be 
expected to-do so. Hence for school work it "is necessary: to 
recruit men with a- good personality, alert > eye, quick 
perception and decision of character. -People with brilliant 
attainments, but an introspective turn of mind, do not, suit the 
profession. "The-book worm can not proves succega, 
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Little children are full of life and vitality and easily 
understand and obey teachers, who are keen on Games and 
Athletics. I have rarely seen a good sports-man fail to keep 
his class wellin hand; the book ridden man with sedentary 
habits, on the other hand, is often a failure. Hence preference 
is given to the candidate who has good qualifications in Games 
and Athletics—because one can be sure of his having a little 
‘go’ in him. 

A knowledge of Music helps a man to train his voice 
and raise or lower it to the required level. A teacher who 
speaks too -loud or too low for the needs of the class becomes 
a nuisance, 

Above all it is the character of the teacher which counts 
and also the spirit in which one enters the teaching profession, 
If the object be to earn a living or to amass money, the 
teaching profession offers poor prospects. Butif one wants 
to get into it in the spirit of service and selfsacrifice and for 
the love he has for humanity and for little children, the work 
is sacred and can give unalloyed happiness. It is men of this 
type the College seeks after. There is nothing wicked or 
unwholesome, if a teacher fights for a living wage. But no 
matter how high he rises he cannot amass money. ‘The 
teaching profession is the noblest of professions but the 
sorriest of all trades. 

People often try to get in because they have no openings 
elsewhere or because they have failed in another line, Others 
appeal to the kindness and want to be taken in, even if unfit. 
My view is that kindness to individuals of the unsuitable type 
means unkindness fo a whole generation of their future pupils. 

The Training College with its short course of nine months 
can do a little here and a little there, buf not much. It must 
depend upon the University to give a sound general education 
and pick out those who prove best fitted for the profession, 
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The Ass. 


Every word, says Emerson, was once a poem. A man 
is unconsciously affected by the past history of a word; and the 
nature of such reaction reveals his character. Thus, for 
example, you will hear ladies say, “He is a nice fellow", when 
they like a man. Nice means knowing nothing, and it cannot 
be gainsaid that women are fond of dolts. A man regards his 
wife silly for being silly in the original sense of the term, i. e., 
blessed. If further proof of the inherent perversity of human 
nature be needed, patient readers can study the dictionary for 
themselves. The term ass has its present connotation because 
that creature is really most advanced, spiritually, morally 
and intellectually. 


Behold the infant ass! Mark how he stands stock-still 
for hours together by his mother’s side, his feet straight like 
the Yogin’s body during meditation, his white nose-—white 
with the profuse application of holy ashes in previous births— 
turned to the earth. The long upright ears—those physio- 
gnomical signs of spiritualism and wisdom—move not even so 
much as to ruffle the bushy growth on the forehead. Let 
heedless calves, lambs, and human imps frolic and frisk 
about in boisterous exultation. His tranquility is unbroken 
by the laughter of the light-hearted, his contemplation by the 
malevolence of the wanton. The recollection of past births, 
according to Garbha upanishad, fades as soon as creatures 
-breathe the air of this world. This is not true of the ass, 
He remembers the Imperial Palace whence he came, and the 
archetypes. He knows he has a soul to save, and the question 
of questions is how to save it. As he stands there, he is 
brooding on life’s vanities ; on 

The insolence of office and the spurns 

That patient merit of fhe unworthy takes. 
Long he weighs the pros and cons until, Lo! his nascent sou] 
reacts on the life-compound, and it is solved, 
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Expect not, gentle reader, that I can tell such thoughts 
in words. What skilful writer dares depict them unless to him 
were given, as of old to Laurence Sterne, the power to 
commune with this saintly animal? You and I, selfish, sinful 
oreatures, how ean we comprehend, much less interpret, the 
thoughts and intuitions of the living-liberated ? Milton was like 
the ass, in being Puritanic, but the assis not like Milton 
for he is not ‘long choosing and beginning late, The 
maternal milk is scarce dry on the lips of the ass when he 
makes broad his shoulders to receive the weight of the sins of 
others. People call him fool; so did they oall the Man of 
Sorrows. But vicarious suffering is the central fact of life. 
The ass bears his cross. It is discernible on his back. His is 
not the politic invitation of suffering as short-cut to power. 
Not for him to prance in pride like the war-horse, not for him to 
strut in vanity like the farm-fowl. Humble is his portion. 
Of ambition, that sin by which fell the angels, he has so little 
that we have a proverb, “Till the ass ascends the ladder.” 
Verily, the reward of righteousness is not here. The ass asks 
not for your grass or straw. ‘‘Nay,” says he, “no pleasure for 
me here below, I will feed on thorns and thistles.” Often you 
can find him picking up for the twentieth time some bark or 
paper which, in the contention between hunger and 
unsavouriness, he is able neither wholly to swallow, nor totally 
to reject. 

I wish I could borrow the thousand tongues of Anantha 
so that I might rise to the height of this great argument—the 
virtues of the asinine breed. His tail is short, and he never 
prayed for a longer one. Because he will not burt a fly. 
Fellow-feeling is the element in which he lives and moves and 
has his being. Sometimes you may find two brothers standing 
face to face and browsing each on the other’s shoulder. 
Envious persons insinuate that it is to dine on hair. That is 
a malicious lie. The writer has seen these amiable creatures 
engaged in this purely humanitarian act long after the last 
vestige of hair has disappeared from the bony shoulders, 
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Continence is a virtue peculiarly his own. Surrounded by 
temptation on all sides, living among lascivious goats and 
lusty bulls, he lives chaste. There are moments when the 
flesh-has to be fought with, and then he says, “Let me bray.” 
From the depths rises soul-shaking poetry; peal upon peal 
it comes reaching the very corners of the earth. Eloi Eloi 
Sabbachthani, . 

Individual self-control like this is the foundation of all 
social organisation. That which is in keeping with swabhava 
is swadharma, Asses are born to bear old clothes, Every 
Mataji, mother or alma mater keeps-a prodigious collection 
of old clothes known also by synonymous terms like covers, 
barks, boca, books, Owing to the difference in the places and 
dates of birth of these mothers, asses are divided into four 
castes. The first consists of those who, having crossed the 
seas, climb over or wade through the original Bridge or Ford 
in the Isle of Angles. The angles there are so acute, obtuse 
and bewildering that any visitor’s sense of direction is lost. 
For this reason whosoever visits Angle-land is elevated to the 
second caste. The third consist of those who peregrinate 
abroad, The last are such as never stepped out of thia 
Punyabhumi. 

As I am writing this, I find, along the road in front of 
my house, 9 white mountain moving in an ungainly fashion. 
There is one perched on the top with what seems a trident in 
his hand. Isit mount Kailash? .No, A nearer view discloses 
below, a small creature with ears pricked up and an inquisitive 
white nose. It has a few ounces of flesh left upon its posterios. 
The tottering limbs rub and scrub one. another, and the 
industrious flies of Benares are buzzing around the gaping 
sores. The rain falls, the burden waxes heavy. Yet no 
complaint. The whip is assiduously plied, and flies buzz 
about the flaring buttocks. Still no demur. When Kartaphilos, 
gatekeeper of Pontius Pilate, struck Jesus saying, “Get on 
faster", the Man of sorrows replied, “I am going, but thou 
shalt stay til I come.” ' Why does not this ass curse his 
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tormentor ? He can, but will not, Let us study this lesson 
of patience from this greatest of teachers. Hardly-entreated 
brother, for us was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight 
limbs and hoofs so deformed; thou wert the conscript on 
whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. 
The world rests on old clothes, and the old clothes on you. 

Scorn not the ass; good reader thou hast mocked 

Mindless of his just honours. With his head 

Bottom grew comely. This famed quadruped 

Appuleius’ Lucian was who wisely talked. 

His jawbone wielding samson ran amock 

Among Philistines ; and his ears adorned 

The crown of Midas as within him dawned 

Judgment to judge Apollo at the dock. 

Angels in chorus striking harps still praise 

Whom in triumphal eniry Christ did ride, 

And Al Borak that bearing Mahomet hied 

To heaven and back. But choicest lays they raise 

For valorous Dapple who with Sancho knew 

Side-splitting ventures tine—alas! too few. 

C 
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स्वदेशी 


f लेखक--आनल्दुशडुर वापुभाई a, एम, ए., एल एल, वी ) | 

"I am deeply grateful for the response which has been 
made to my appeal to the country to celebrate the Swadeshi 
Day, with a view to further extend and deepen the Swadeshi 
movement: From all information I have received from news- 
papers and private letters, I have no doubt that the day will 
be widely celebrated in British India, I have not yet made 
special appeal to the Ruling princes, Government, and the 
people of Indian States fo take their full share in the -Swadeshi 
movement, But I-do so now. ` 


WHAT 7 "GwADESE" AND "SWADESHP' ? . 


“Swadesh” means “My Country” and “Swadeshi” means 
**people or things of my country.” India is a common country 
for Princes and people ofthe Indian States as much as the 
people of British India, and, it is as much the duty of Princes 
and people of the Indian States as of those of British India, and 
it is an equal advantage to both to promote the Swadeshi move- 
ment for the good of our common Motherland. 

I hope where Swadeshi Sangha, or the Buy-Indian League 
has not already been established, it will be organized without 
any avoidable delay in every city, town, tahasil, taluqa, both 
in Indian India and British India, to promote the objects of the 
movement, 
WANTED PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS. 

It is also essential to have a permanent Swadeshi Exhibi- 
tion, established in every district, with an Information Bureau 
to supply the list of manufacturers, swadeshi articles, their 
addresses and such other useful information, together with a 
small industrial and commercial library attached to it, 

The economic welfare of the people can be secured by 
promoting the industry both of the farmer and the manufac- 
turer. The Swadeshi movement must keep this dual object in 
view. 
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The exhibition should, therefore, be divided into two main 
sections, Agricultural and Industrial. The object should be to 
develop the institution as the most important centre in each 
district to help forward both agricultural and industrial advance, 
particularly, in the direction of cottage industries, It should 
be remembered (to quote the words of Mahatma Gandhi) that 
without the cottage industry the Indian peasant is doomed. He 
cannot maintain himself from the produce of the land. He 
needs a supplementary industry and spinning is the easiest, 
cheapest and the best. lt supplements agriculture, and, there- 
fore, automatically assists materially to solve the problem of 
our growing poverty. 

MAHATMA’S GREATEST SERVICE. 

One greatest service which Mahatma Gandhi has rendered 
to the country has been the revival of the spinning-wheel and 
hand-spun hand-woven khaddar which has brought about the 
most happy revolution in the clothing of people, both men and 
women. It has given employment to tens of thousands in every 
part of British India. 

I would urge all, who can afford it, to use hand-spun and 
hand-woven cloth and leave all cloth of our Indian mills to be 
used by those of our people who cannot obtain khaddar. 

But this is only one of the home industries, with which 
Swadeshi movement is ccncerned, There are a thousand others 
which, it is our duty and our interest to promote. I appeal to 
all my countrymen and countrywomen of all classes, creeds, 
including Government servants, to join this patriotic and huma- 
nitarian endeavour and do so, thereby helping to ameliorate 
and advance the economic condition of our people ” 


भारतभूषण महामना मालवीय जी का यह आदेश है। ag आदेश देने 
का अधिकार देश के किसी अन्य नेता को नहीं है । नेताओं की श्रेणी में महात्मा 
गांधी जी के उपरान्त पंडित मालवीय जी का ही स्थान है । केवल इतना हो नहीं; 
स्वदेशी आन्दोलन के विषय में उनका पद्‌ सर्वेश्रेष्ठ है; इस कथन में कुछ 
आपत्ति नहीँ | वे आज-कल के या केवल बीस २०, wala २५, वर्ष के स्वदेशी 
quan नहीं हैं। उन्हों ने आजन्म इख महान घत का प्रतिपालन किया है | 
अपने इस सत्तर वर्ष के जीवन में केवल डेढ़ वार वे अपने इस मिय बत से 
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च्युत हुए E इस प्रकार स्वदेशी-बत की दृष्टि से जीवन की शुद्धि के उपरान्त 
स्वदेशी-उद्योग फे सम्बन्ध में भी पंडित जी का शान असाधारण है। आप 
१६१६ से १८ तक इंडस्ट्रियल कमीशन के मेम्बर थे। आपने सदस्य के रूप में 
कमीशन की रिपोर्ट के साथ अपना एक उत्तम प्रतिवादात्मक वक्तव्य जोड़ 
दिया है । उसमें आज तक भारत के उद्योग-धन्धां में डाली हुईं बाधावं 
ओर उनके पुनर्जीवन के साधन बतलाये गए हैं । बंगाल के ओद्योगिक 
नेता सर राजेन्द्रनाथ Wal ने, जा उसी कमीशन के मेम्बर थे, यह 
aa प्रकट किया था कि कमीशन में मालवीय जी के uz महान 
प्रभावशाली तथा मेधावी महापुरुष अन्य एक भी नहीं है। इस महान 
पुरुष की प्रतिष्ठा के विषय में अधिक कहने-सुनने की आघश्यकता नहीं । 
dt कुछ आपने इंडस्ट्रियल कमीशन में विशेषतः संबधित एवं संशाधित 
किया उसीके व्यवहार मे परिणत करने के लिये उक्त कम्रीशन का कायं 
समाप्त करके १8१८ में, sera बनारस हिन्दू यूनिवसिरी में देकनालाजी की एक 
विशाल शाखा की आयोजना की ओर उसका Rataa इंजिनियरिंग कालेज 
के रूप में किया, जे! आज भी भारत के विभिन्न प्रतिके विद्यार्थियों के आकषित 
कर रहा हे। उसीके साथ B. Sc. तथा M. Scat केमेस्ट्री विषय के अन्तर्गत 
इंडस्ट्रियल केमेस्ट्री को than रखा, जिसकी अनेक शाखा-प्रशाखा-रूपी 
पुत्रियां की संतान, आशा है कि दिन प्रति दिन, दक्ष प्रजापति की कन्याओं के 
aga बढ़ती जायगी | प्रस्तावना के रूप में इतना निवेदन करने का कारण 
केवल यह सूचित करता है कि बराह के रूप में देश मे अनेक स्थल पर जो 
स्वदेशी saxi बनते जा रहे हैं उनका यह पुराना बटवृक्ष है जा हमारे 
हादिक आदर-सत्कार का पात्र है । | 

` भूतकाल के विषय में इतना निवेदन करने के उपरान्त हमें कुछ ओर 
भी कहना है adata स्वदेशी की प्रवृत्ति इस ' स्वदेशी ' का तृतीय अवतार 
È I इसका प्रथम अवतार आज से पचास साठ वर्ष पहले हुआ था। महदपि 
wae की arg से भारत के सब सुधारों का निकास उसी प्रकार से 
हुआ जिस प्रकार से ad पाश्चात्य ज्ञान का प्रसार प्लेटो से हुआ था। 
यद्यपि amn? इस प्रवृत्ति के आदि-द्रष्टा थे तथापि उस समय स्वदेशी का प्रचार 
सफल न हो सका | इसका कारण यह था कि नए sepe qui के पास 
उतनी पूंजी न थो, जिनके पास पू'जी थी salt देशहित की उतनी लगन नहीं 
थी । शिदितों मे चांछुनीय ओद्योगिक कौशलका अभाव ते था ET | लाग पश्चिम 
को कारीगरी के मोह में अंधे भी थे । इस युग में ‘ash शब्द हादिकि प्रेम तथा गोरव 
. का सूचक नहीं था, वरन्‌ चमत्कारपूर्ण मीठे तिरस्कार का ATAR था । यह प्रथम 
युग ऋषियों, द्रष्टाओं का था; साधकों तथा कार्यकर्ताओं का नहीं | उनके कायं 
में उपयुक्त gea प्रतिबन्ध थे। सारांश यह कि स्वदेशी के योग्य वातावरण उस 
समय न था । स्वदेशी का|हितीय अवतार १४०५ के agg का परिणाम AT | 
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उस सम्रथ उत्साह पर्याप्त तथा पुष्कल था। स्वदेशी के बाजे सुमधुर और उद्चस्वर 
से बज़ते थे। प्रथम युग की मन्दता इसमें नहीं थी। कोशल भी sua युग से 
अधिक था । पूजो परदे से बाहर निकली, प्र नप उत्साह से दोड़ने के कारण 
उसने स्वभावतः ठाकरे भी खाई । इतने पर भी, इसमे अत्युक्ति नहीं, कि इस 
प्रवृत्ति ने प्रजा को दृष्टि को सदा के लिये बदल दिया | इस युग मे काये की 
अपेक्षा कोलाहल अधिक हुआ । कारण यह था कि इस समय की प्रवृत्ति का 
प्रयोजक हेतु ओयोगिक नहीं, राजकीय था, अंतरंग नहीं, बहिरंग था, स्चीय 
नहीं, परकोय था । प्रत्येक safe ar लक्ष्य जब उसी में निहित होता है 
तभी बह सफल दोती है । श्राज को हमारी स्वदेशी की प्रवृत्ति उस 
स्वदेशी का तृतीय श्रवतार है ओर हम आशा कर सकते हैं कि ge 
सर्वथा देश की आथिक उन्नति तथा उद्धार के निमित्त प्रेरित होने के कारण 
चिरंजीवी होगी 4 'भण्या aaa ते ag लखे, न भण्ये ते दीवा धरे? उक्ति के 
आधार पर यदि किली की यह धारणा हो कि उत्तम राष्ट्रसेवक ते जेल जाते 
हें ओर जा जेल जाने में असमर्थ हैं चे स्वदेशी-प्रदशन के रूप में देश की 
गोण सेवा करते हैं, उसके अपनी atia के निराकरण के लिए पंडित मालवीय 
जी के स्वदेशी aa का सेवन करना afer) हम लोगों के इस uq पर 
शांतचित्त grace विचार करना चाहिए कि देश जब स्वतंत्रता के संग्राम में 
श्रान्त-ङ्कान्त, गिरता पड़ता, भूख से व्याकुल किसी प्रकार हमारे छार पर आवेगा 
aT हम उसे क्या देंगे? जिस समय अन्न चाहिए उस समय tfaa के 
पत्थरों से काम नहीं चलता | देशान्नति के खेत मे यदि अन्न पका होगा तभी हम 
देश ar जीवित रखने में खमर्थ होंगे, नहीं ता, केवल युद्ध का परिणाम ते 
अंग्रेज कवि Southey ने After Blnheim नामक काव्य में जा कुछ दिखलाया 
है वही होगा | हमारे इस कथन का तात्पर्ये यह कदापि नहीँ है कि देश फे 
उद्योग ओर राजकीय प्रदृत्ति में कोई भी संबंध नहीं Bl देश के उद्योग को 
विकसित करने में राज्य कितना उपकारक हे! सकता हे उसके अनेक प्रमाण 
हमारे WAH सामने घूम रहे है। जर्मनी को जे! १०० वर्ष पहले जगत्‌ के पारतत्व 
के gaa में लगा था, उसके राज्यतंत्रियां ने अनेक प्रकार की 
शिक्षा देकर संसार के उद्योगशील देशों की प्रथम पंक्ति में बैठा दिया | जापान 
Stt ७५ वर्ष पहले Xu रहा था, उसे उसके राज्यतंत्रियां ने quur, 
ओद्योगिक कुशलता तथा व्यापार छी युक्ति में ऐसा बढ़ा दिया कि यूरोप 
भी उसकी इष्य करता है ओर प्रसंग आने पर उसके टक्कर भी मार देता 
` है। रूख ने जा २० वर्ष पहले केवल उद्योगहीन देश था ओर पेसा जड़ था 
कि उसे एक चूहेदानी बनाने की भी बुद्धि नहीं थी, सोवियट-राज्य की पाँच qu 
की ओद्योगिक याजना के आधार पर अन्य ओद्योगिक देशों को चकाचोंध में 
डोल दिया है। seta अनुसरण कर तुकिस्तान ने भी ३ वर्ष की ओद्योगिक 
याजना की है। जो १० घर्ष पहले एक खंडहर देश या, उस इटली को 
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उसके महान राज्यतंत्री मुसेलिनी ने tar ala बना दिया है कि अन्य राज्य 
इसके ्राश्वर्य की दृष्टि से देखते हैं । संक्षेप में, आज कल यह सिद्धान्त I 
गया है कि जिस प्रकार dE भी धंधा छोटे रूप में नहीं हा सकता उसी प्रकार 
देश का उद्योग भी व्यक्तिविशेष के पराक्रम से सफल नहीं. हो! सकता | उसको 
राज्य का आश्रय एवं उत्तंजन अवश्य मिलना चाहिए | सन्‌ १८६६ हैः में जब 
सर रहीमतुल्ञाह ने इम्पीरियल लेजिसलेटिव Fifea के समक्ष ओद्योगिक 
समिति के स्थापन करने का प्रस्ताव रखा ओर भारत की आथिक स्वतंत्रता के 
विषय में निर्णय कराने का आग्रह किया, तव इंडस्ट्रियल कमीशन फे नियत 
हे! जाने के उपरांत, आथिक स्वतंत्रता पर वादविवाद हाते समय सर फर डरिक 
निक्सन ने जा कुछ इस विषय में कहा वह अत्यन्त मार्मिक था । उन्दने 
कहा था ^" The part of-Hamlet must be totally omitted" gaia 
नाटक में से उसके नायक को! निकाल देना चाहिए । ओद्योगिक प्रश्न का 
राज्यतंत्र से इतना निकट संबंध होने पर भी हम इस समय स्वदेशी को 
कांग्रेस की राजकीय प्रवृत्ति से सुक्त रखना इष्ट समभते हैं; क्योंकि महात्मा 
गांधी जी ने हिंद के एक महान्‌ सत्य समझाया है ओर उपदेश किया है कि 
quaa छोड़कर स्वावलम्बी हा कर अपना भविष्य, जितने साधन मिल सकें 
उतने से ही, गढ़ने को वेठ जाना चाहिए, यही उत्तम मार्ग है, यही राज्यतंत्र के 
समकक्ष का प्रज्ञातंत्र (Parallel Government) È | अब दूसरों का मुंह ताकना 
छोड़कर अपने पावा पर खड़ा होना चाहिए। बङ्ग-भङ्ग के समय में जिस 
सिद्धांत का जन्म हुआ था उसके गांधी जी ने आज सर्वमान्य कर दिया È | 
हमारे देशकी नवीन प्रतिभा का आविष्कार इस स्वदेशी में हा रहा है। और 
यदि प्रजा इस स्वदेशी-ब्रत का पातन अक्षुण्ण रूप से करे ता चुंगी ( जकात.) 
की दीवार (Tariff Wall) जो कायं सिद्ध नहीं कर सकती वह कार्य इसी 
व्रत से cad सिद्ध हो सकेगा ॥ 

. काब प्रश्न होता E कि स्वाभाविक क्या है? सस्ता महँगा, अच्छा-बुरा 
जञा मिले वह्दी सही- वह अपने देश ही का BUD चाहिये, अथवा जा 
केई भी सस्ता और अच्छा माल हमारे सामने रखे उसी के! हम खरीद छे? 
उपमा फे आधार पर चलें ता मेला कुचेला हाने पर भी अपना लडका 
अपना ही है ओर अपनी लड़की तो दूसरे ही गोत्र भें दी जाती है वह 
विरुद्ध का पत्त हुआ | वस्तुतः स्वाभाविक at यही है कि ' समस्त quur ही 
हमारा gee’ है। जिसमें ager की मनुष्यता का स्वीकार हा घही 
स्वाभाविक है। aga जाति में 'स्व' और 'पर? का क्या स्थान? 
जिसके मन में“ स्व’ ओर “पर ' का भेदसाव हो वही अ्रच्छा और सस्ता 
जहां से मिले वहां से लेने में रुके | अंत में सिद्धान्त रूप में यह कहना 
qÜ है । सकल जगत ब्रह्मरूप ` है, उसमें अपने ate पराए का भेद 
wet Ba किंत इस स्थिति को प्राप्त करने के लिये जिस साधन की योजना 
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की जाती है उसमे विरोध होना खाभाविक ही नहीं, श्रनिवार्य भी है। 
इसी प्रकार, यदि समस्त पृथ्वी एक मनुष्यजाति का खराज्य हो! जाय-केवल 
राज्य नहीं, किंतु खराज्य-ता उपर्युक्त अप्रतिबद्ध व्यवहार योग्य दा जाय; 
क्योंकि एकाकार खराज्य हो जाने की पहली शर्त ता यही हो सकती B 
कि उसके ud अंग समान रीति से gugu हों ओर जिस प्रकार शरीर में 
रुधिर घूमता है उसी प्रकार-' यथाकाशस्थितो नित्यं वायुः सर्वत्रगो मद्दान्‌”- 
पृथ्वीमात्र में आथिंक-सरिताणँ सरलता ओर समानता से प्रवाहित होती 
रहें । किंतु भाग्यहीन मानव जाति की ae स्थिति अभी दूर, अत्यंत दुर है। 
इस AAT एक भाग दूसरे साग को, एक देश दूसरे देश फो, एक ब्यापारी 
दूसरे व्यापारी को आथिक दौड़ में जीतने ओर चूसने को तत्पर है। 
प्रस्तु, उपयुक्त ' वसुधैव कुटुम्बकम्‌? का बन्धुभाव Cum ही है। ते 
क्या हम भी परस्पर युद्ध ओर वैरभाव का सेवन करें? वैर की ओषधि 
at ही हो, पेखा नहीं | खदेशी त्रत में वैर-भाव लेशमात्र भी नहीं है। 
उसमें ते केचल Ada अंगों के सबल बनाने का यत्र है, जिससे समस्त 
शरीर सुखी Bri पड़ोसी सुखी ता में भी सुखी, इस नेतिक सत्य GT भ्राज 
अर्थशास्त्र ने प्रत्यक्ष कर दिया है। ` इस समय ओद्योगिक देश के माल की 
अन्यत्र खपत नहीं है, इसका कारण ग्राहकों में खरीदने की शक्ति का अभाव 
ही है। भारतवर्ष कला-कीशल् के अभाव तथा दिन रात के आथिक भगड़ें 
के कारण ऐसा शुष्क हे! गया है कि जव तक उसके शरीर में आथिक बल नहीं 
आता तब तक उसके साथ व्यापार करनेवाले इंगलैन्ड का भी लाभ नहीं St 
सकता | इस प्रकार भारत फे खदेशी-्रत से विदेशी व्यापारियों की तात्कालिक 
क्षति है, कितु, भविष्य में इसी में उनका लाभ है | | 

` खदेशी-अत-अपने ही देश का माल मोल लेने के प्रतिकूल प्राचीन 
अर्थशास्त्रियां की आशंका हे कि इख ब्रत के कारण कारखानेघाले सुस्त पड़ 
जाते हैं, सुथार करने से रुक जाते हैं ओर प्रजा के स्वार्थत्याग का लाभ 
उठा कर धनी एवं, gag वन जाते हैं। यह वाधा विचारणीय है | 
‘as ओर तो ga व्यवखाय-कुशलता में sac नहीं होते; किंतु दूसरी 
ओर उसके समक्ष व्यवसाय-जीचन वया, उसका जन्म ही अशक्य हे! जाता 2 | 
फिर दोनों -मे अधिक sir कोन ? इसमें संदेहे नहीं कि दूसरा ही पच्च 
अधिक घातक है। वस्तुतः देश ही में प्रतियागिता के लिए कम अवकाश 
नहीं है। कारखानेवालों को प्रगतिपरायण रखने के लिये यह पर्याप्त 2 | 
दूसरी बाधा जो उपस्थित होती है वह यह कि दे. खदेशी व्यचसायियो 
( कपड़े ओर कपास ) के लाभ यदि परस्पर न हो कर विदेश की अपेक्षा 
रखते हैं ता इस परिस्थिति में उनके क्या करना चाहिये? कपास का 
व्यापारी अपने माल के बादर भेजे saat कपड़े का व्यापारी कपास 
बाहर से मोल ले? यह प्रश्न काल्पनिक नहीं ; sega: प्रतिदिन.की घटना है | 
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इसका उत्तर यह है कि यदि दोनों पक्षं में uut खंदेश-भक्ति है ओर वे 
यह समभते है कि किसके विशेष स्वार्थ-त्याग करना उचित है, ते यह 
अश्च अपने आप ही व्यवहारयाग्य सामान्य gh से-हल हे! जाता है-। 
इस प्रकार की अड़चन श्राथिक-संरक्षण की नोति ग्रहण करनेवाले सभी देशों 
को पड़ी हे; शाब तो gem भी श्रप्रतिवद्ध व्यापार के स्वीकार करता है 
और उनका व्यवहारी मार्ग राज्यर्वरियां ओर व्यापारियों के परस्पर eta 
से षना है। कांग्रेस के agg गैरकानूनी संस्था ने भी ऐसी याजना की' हे 
जिससे हाथ की बनी खादी ओर मिल के बने कपड़े मे परस्पर प्रतिस्पर्धा 
का प्रसंग न उठ ug देशभक्तों के हाथ मे कानून बनाने की शक्ति 
हाती at क्या खब पत्तों मे समकोता नहींह पाता ? अभी एक तीखरी 
बाधा की भी संभावना है । यदि सब लाग खदेशी माल खरीदें ओर 
विदेशी भाल का आना बंद हो जाय ता फिर भारत का माल भी विदेश 
कैसे जायगा ? इस प्रकार यदि आयात ओर निर्यात बंद हा aia ता भारत 
अन्य देशों से पृथक हे! जायगा | क्या यह स्थिति अभीष्ट है? इसका उत्तर 
यह है फि पृथक at जाने के कारण भारत जैसे विशाल देश के उन कठिनाइयों 
का सामना नहीं करना पड़ेगा जिनका“सामना इंगलैंड को करना पड़ता है; 
क्योंकि यहाँ नाना प्रकार के व्यवसाय विभिन्न प्राति में faa जा सकते हैं। 
इस बाधा से हम लॉग जितना डरते हैं उतना डरने का कारण इसमे नहीं dg 
स्वदेशी का अर्थ ag नहीं है कि कोर भी विदेशी वस्तु इस देश में न emp 
कितु जा वस्तु भारत में सुगमता पूर्वक बन सकती है, अकज्ञानवश उसे भी 
हम स्वयं नहीं बनाते, बल्कि कच्चा माल बहुत कम qu पर विदेश में भेज 
कर, वहाँ का विदेशी माल अधिक मूल्य देकर खरीदते हैं। यह अस्वाभाविक 
स्थिति शाक देनी चाहिए | यही स्वदेशी का उद्देश्य है। ऐसी स्थिति में 
संरक्षण नहीं, अप्रतिवद्ध व्यापार ही अस्वाभाविक है । भारत विशाल 
देश 8, fea इसे किसी भी विदेशी वस्तु की आवश्यकता न हो पेसा daa 
नहीं हे। इस घकार विदेशी माल का आयात बंद हा जाय ते भारत 
के अनाज का निर्यात at रुक जायगा; जिससे इस कृषिप्रधान: aa के 
किसानों: के पेमाल हे जाने की आशंका है । वास्तव में. कृषिप्रधान देश के 
यदि आवश्यक अनाज मिल जाय ओर ओद्योगिक कला की दृष्टि से उसकी 
eft उन्नति हो! कि विदेश में माल की माँग ओर खपत हो ता वह भी विदेशी 
माल की खपत अपने यहाँ होने देगा | इस प्रकार भारत भी: उन विदेशी 
घस्तुओं की खपतः अपनी बाजार में होने देगा जा उसके व्यवसाय के विक्रास 
मे सहायक होगी। जो लोग हमारी स्वदेशी प्रवृत्ति ar sien. आग्रह 
'कद्दते:हैं वे: सचमुच aga अन्याय करते हैं । 

` ° gel स्वदेशी उद्योग के स्थापन ओर प्रचार के साधनों का विचार 
करना. चाहिए । .उद्योग के मुख्य तीन साधनः है-पूंजी, कैशल ओर बाज़ार। 
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इनमें पूंजी के संबंध में हमारा देश निर्धन है। अतः बड़े पेमाने पर यहां उद्योग 
स्थापित करना कठिन है। यदि पूंजी हो ता स्वदेशी ब्यवसाय स्थापित हवो 
सक । स्वदेशी उद्योगों के स्थापन ओर स्वदेशी माल के खरीदने का प्रजा 
निश्चय करले at विदेश में धन जाना रुक जाय ओर देश में पूंजी इकट्ठी दो 
जाय | तात्पर्य यह कि पूजी स्वदेशी प्रवृत्ति का साधन atc खाध्य बनती है। 
इस प्रकार विदेश में जानेवाला धन देश के उद्योग में सग जाता हे, किंतु 
इतना ही sata नहीं है। इस गरीब देश से देशी casei, जमीदारों, और 
देवस्थानो में जा धन है वह यदि एकमत से देश के उद्योगों की उन्नति में लगा 
दिया ज्ञाय ते aga से उद्योगों के! प्रोत्साहन देनेवाले Sui की स्थापना हो 
जाय; जिससे देशका कच्चा माल बाहर जाने से रुक जाय ओर अनेक स्वदेशी 
व्यवसाय तथा कारखाने खुल जायं | उद्योग से दूसरा आवश्यक साधन 
कशल है । हमारे देश में स्वाभाविक कोशल की कमी नहीं है, किंतु हमारी 
मेंकालेपंथी शिक्षा ने हमें फकांगी विद्वान बना दिया है, जिसके फलस्वरूप 
पुराने कारीगरों श्रोर शिक्षितां में बहुत अंतर पड़ गया है। कारीगरों के 
शिक्षित युवक भी बाप दादें के मानपूर्ण aati को छोड़कर मासिक वेतन ओर 
हुकूमती साहब वाली नैकरी अधिक पसंद करते हैं [कितु भाग्य. था अभाग्यवश 
ag नौकरियों का द्वार संकीर्ण BT गया है; जिलसे शिक्षित युवकों के ओद्यो- 
गिक ओर व्यापारिक जीवन की ओर umet पड़ता है। फिर भी देश में 
उद्योग-धंधों के पर्याप्त न होने के कारण वह मागे भी उपयुक्त नहीं जान पड़ता | 
लिवर पड्केशन अर्थात्‌ सामान्य आहाणी शिक्षा के बदले इंडस्ट्रियल ओर 
कमेस्ट्रियल अर्थात्‌ वैश्य शिक्षा की ओर झुकाव की इस ओद्यागिक स्पर्धा के 
शुग में बहुत आवश्यकता Èl इसलिये do मालवीय जी ने ब्राह्मणजीवन के प्रति 
sre आद्र भाव रखते हुए श्रोद्योगिक शिक्षा को काशी विश्वविद्यालय में 
महत्व का स्थान दिया है। हमारे देश के असंख्य gas आपत्तियां का सामना 
करके विदेश जाते हैं ओर कुशलता प्राप्त करके स्वदेश के लौटते हैं। कितु 
एसे कोशलों की संख्या suf न होने फे कारण बे हताश Bt जाते हैं । हमारी 
आशा हे कि हमारी स्वदेशी-चत की प्रबृत्ति से ऐसे उद्यागकुशल युवकों के लिये 
आशा का द्वार सफलता से खुल जायगा | उद्योग का तीसरा साधन बाजार 
है। माल उत्पन्न करके उसकी खपत का प्रबंध करना चाहिये । हमारे देश में 
अनेक प्राचीन हुनर हैं जा कुछ अंशो में मशीन की प्रतियोगिता के कारण और 
कुछ लोकरुचि के पाश्चात्य मागे की ओर मुड़ जाने के कारण नष्ट हा गण हैं | 
प्रसंगवश इस dda सें हमे यह भी कह देना उचित जान पड़ता हे कि हमारी 
प्रद्शिनियों में पश्चिम के माल का अ्दुकरण अधिक देखा जाता है, नवीन 
कलपना की वस्तु शायद ही दिखाई देती 2 । यह हमारी कुरुचि शरोर बुद्धि की 
निर्बलता का दुःखद चिन्ह है। हमारे देश की पूंजी ओर कोशल जो परिंचम 
के साधनों से बहुत ही पीछे हैं अपनी Aarne फे अघुसार दौड़ में कद्दां तक 
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पहुँच सकते हैं। हमारी रुचि के अपने साधनां का ध्यान रखना चाहिए। 
जब हमारे उद्योग स्वदेशी है. तब हमारे शोक स्वदेशी क्‍यों न gio यहां यह 
जता देना उचित जान पड़ता है कि जो स्वदेशी वख के आग्रही एक ओर ते 
खादी पहनते है ओर दूसरी ओर सैकड़ों का विदेशी माल खरीदते हैं, उनका 
यह सच्चा स्वदेशी ब्त नहीं है। स्वदेशी ब्रत एक शुष्क आचार नहीं हे ; 
कितु वह ऐसी मानसिक स्थिति 2 जिसमे आचार, डाल में फूल की भांति, अपने 
आप ही खिलता हे; ओर यह मानसिक स्थिति एक बार बंध जाने से सदा 
व्यापक रूप में बनी रहती Bl इसका यह तात्पर्ये नहीं 2 कि स्वदेशासिमान 
से अलिप्त Gad आदि att की परख गुणाः पूजास्थान' की कसोटी पर करे ; 
किंतु उसी सेंदर्थ-पूजा से अलिप्त अपने स्वदेशी बत का भी पालन कर खके | 
दूसरे की चारिका के पुष्प पर बिना मुग्ध हुए ही अपनी वाटिका में वैसे फूल 
लगा सके ओर यह कार्य दूसरों को svat से नहीं, बल्कि जगत्‌ में Sted का 
अनेकरूप से चिर्तार करने के शुभाशय से करे । जिस प्रकार किसी राष्ट्र के 
जनसमुदाय के एक ही वर्ग मे घन, बुद्धि या den का आवद्ध रहना 
भ्रनिष्टकर है उसी प्रकार पृथ्वी के अनेक राष्ट्रीय समुदाय रूप मनुष्य जाति में 
भी किसी एक ही राष्ट्र का धन, बुद्धि ओर संस्कृति का भोग करना अनिष्टकर 
है । जिस प्रकार विविध प्रजा अपनी विविध शक्ति ओर रुचि के अनुसार 
धन, बुद्धि ओर संस्कृति का विभिन्न रूप में विकास करती है उसी प्रकार 
wer जाति के जीवन की सिद्धि है। यह नहीं कि एक ही प्रजा सैभाग्यशाली 
श्रौर दूसरी निर्धन, जड़ ओर पशु के लमान जीवन व्यतीत करे। इसीलिए 
हमलोग स्वदेशी बत wey करते हैं; ओर स्वदेशीव्रत का यही उद्देश्य 
भारत के अतीतकाल को शोता है । यह देश अन्य देशों के साथ वैर रखने की, 
उन्हें पराजित करने को, अथवा raat का गुलाम बनाने की कदापि इच्छा 
नहीं रखता | इसने ते ata ager की भनुष्यता का विस्तार एशियामाइनर, 
चीन, जापान, मंगोलिया, कंवाडिया, fa, gac, जावा, सिंहलद्वीप 
आदि स्थानों में किया हे । 

' इस प्रकार स्वदेशी चस्तु-पचार संघ का उद्देश्य B-dst कोशल ओर 
लेफकरुचि को स्वदेशी उद्योग की सेचा में लगाना। ae सेवा अनेक प्रकार से 
` हा सकेती है। जिस आदमो से जिस प्रकार सेवा बन पड़े वह उसी प्रकार 
यह कार्य करे । सभो भारत-माता के सेवक हैं, इस नाते मातृथूमि के अनन्य 
सेवक स्वर्गीय गोपाल Hey गोखले का उपदेश है :-- | 

Those, therefore, who go about and preach to the people 
that they should use, 88 far as possible, Swadeshi articles only, 
are engaged in sacred work and I say to them—go forward 
boldly and preach your gospel enthusiastically. Only do not 
forget that yours is only one way out of several of serving the 


स्रदेशी : ; 5b 


Swadeshi cause. And do not do your work in a narrow, 
exclusive, intolerant spirit which says—‘whoever is not with us 
is against us, But do it in the broader, more comprehensive, 
more catholic spirit, which says—‘whoever is not against us 
is with us. Try to keep down and not encourage the tendency 
which seems to be almost inherent in the Indian mind of to-day, 
to let small differences assume undue importance. Harmony, 
co-operation, union—by these alone can we achieve any real 
success in our present state,” 
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लेकनीति 

प्रो, श्री. व्यं, पुणतांबेकर u 
अनेक विद्वान, Citizenship के sre में नागरिकता नागरिक TA, 
नागरिक नीति, इन शब्दों का प्रयोग करना उचित समभते हैं । परन्तु आज 
कल Citizenship का अर्थ केवल नगरनिवासियां का हित वा अधिकार 
वा कतव्य ही नहीं होता। उस शब्द में जो अधिक व्यापक देशनिवासियों 
के सब अंगों का अंतर्भाव है ag उस शब्द से सूचित होना चाहिये | 
उसमे देश के खब लोगों की उच्च नीति, कर्तव्य और अभिलाषा का समावेश 
हाना चाहिये। नगर शब्द से अर्थ मर्यादित होता है। हम लोग नगर जीवन 
या व्यवहार को इस संसार या लाकथात्रा में प्रधान अथवा श्रेष्ठ नहीं समझते 
थे ओर आज भी नहीं खमभते हैं। जीवन फे अन्य अंग ओर aa 
चाहे वे कारंबिक वा जातीय हों, ग्रामिक वा राष्ट्रीय हा, तापसी ar 
सन्यासी हों इत्यादि सच तरह का जीवन किस प्रकार से आदर्श रूप BT 
यही लोकनीति का विषय है। यही अर्थ या कल्पना उस शब्द्‌ से सूचित 
होनी चाहिये । नागरिकता शाब्द से प्रायः राजकीय अर्थ ध्वनित होता है! 
उसमें सामाजिक, धामिक, आथिक, और सांस्कृतिक जीवन और sqqum का 
प्रायः समावेश नहीं हाता । प्राचीन ग्रीक ओर रोम के लोगों मै नगर 
जीवन प्रधान च श्रेष्ठ समभा जाता था। नगर-राष्ट्र मं उनका उश्च जीवन, 
sic उनकी खर्व अभिलाषाणँ ओर आर्काक्षापं पूर्ण होती थीं । इससे अन्यतर 
जीवन वे लोग कनिष्ठ ओर नीच समझते थे। घायः राजकीय जीवन पर 
उनका geart विश्वास था । मानवी जीवन का उच्च ओर अनेक चिध खरूए 
वे नहीँ मानते थे। उनकी कल्पना संकुचित च सार्थमयी थी । परन्तु भारत में 
मानवजीवन पूर्ण रूप से अनेक अंग वाला ओर बहुत प्रकार का माना गया है 
ओर मनुष्य के जीवन के अनेक मागं बतलाये गये हैं। उसका वैयक्तिक ओर 
सामुहिक जीवन अपने अपने We में उत्तम ओर असुकरणीय हो सकता है ओर 
उसकी श्रावश्यकता ओर उपयोगिता सारे देश निवासियों के लिये है ga 
कारणों से Citizenship संबंधी ग्रन्थों में उस अनेकांगी जीवन का समावेश होना 
चाहिये, ओर उस विद्या का नामकरण तदनुरूप तथा तदुद्योतक होना चाहये | 
आज कल req में Civics अर Citizenship di Wala gate 
प्रकार फे व्यापक जीवन को ही चर्चा को जाने लगी है। यदि आधुनिक 
हिंदी ग्रन्थकार “नागरिकता का प्रयाग इख भाव से करना चाहते हैं ता हमें 

उसमें कोई बाधा नहीं दीखती | 
परन्तु हमारे विचार में ' लाकंनीति? शब्द इस शास के लिये उचित 
ओर योग्य है। उसमें काल, देश, व्यक्ति, जाति, प्राम, संघ ओर अन्य age, 
इन सभी विषयां का यथोचित विचार हा सकता है। इसमें वैयक्तिक ओर 
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सामाजिक स्थिति, गति, उन्नति, अभ्युद्य का विवरण ओर वर्णन हा सकता È | 
इस शब्द का प्रयोग व्यापक है ओर प्राचीन शब्द्‌ के अनुसार है । प्राचीन Wai 
में यह शब्द अनेक स्थान पर आता है, उदाहरणार्थ, लोकयात्रा, AIRAN, 
amaf, लाकहित, लोाकनीति इत्यादि । राजनीति द्वारा Politics का 
विवेचन ओर ada किया जाता है ओर लेकनीति द्वारा Civics का विवेचन 
ओर aa नीतिसार, नीतिशाख्र, Aaaa ओर नीतिकाशिका 
आदि ग्रंथों में किया है। wa, अंगिरख, शुक्र, फामंहुक, काटिल्य, ag, 
महाभारतकार इत्यादि san ग्रंथकर्ता & | 
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«eat 
लेखकः पण्डित रामलोचन qub “कंटक? एम, ए., 


प्रेमचंद के उपन्यासो में ' सेवासदन ' का स्थान बहुत ऊँचा है। waa 
उसी उपन्यास की नायिका है। वह एक मानवी सृष्टि है। पिता के घर में 
सुमन अपने आगे किसी के! -नहीं समझती । उसका स्वभाव चंचल हे, 
चेहरा दपं से चमकीला हे, सुन्दरता उसकी अपनी है ओर बाप की दुलारी 
प्राणप्यारी बेटी है । उसके पिता भोाले-भाले ओर सीधे हैं। उनकी आकांक्षा 
महान्‌ है, पर दूरदशिता का अभाव हे। वे अपनी लड़की को शिक्षा देते F— 
पढ़ने-लिखने की, सुख-संभाग की, प्यार करने की, विलाख-प्रियता की ओर 
ग्राकर्षण की। ग्ृह-प्रबंध की शिक्षा उसे नहीं मिलती, गृहणी बनने की 
चिन्ता से उसे बचाया जाता, धर्म-शिक्षा की आवश्यकता उसके लिये नहीं 
हे, इन्द्रियदमन ओर अलोजुपता का पाठ पढ़ाना उसके भावी-जीचन की 
मर्यादा के विरुद्ध समभा जाता हे। 

अरब सुमन अपने पति के घर आ गई है, जीवन-दोत्र में उसका 
पदार्पण हा गया। पिता उसे अच्छे घर, meg वर श्रोर अच्छे सुख-संभेग 
के आश्रय में देना चाहते थे, पर अभाग्यबश वैसा नहो सका। वह पक 
दरिद्र अनुपयुक्त पति के आधीन कर दी गई है। He विवाह का उदाहरण 
ददा रही है। परिस्थिति के बदलने की शिक्षा उसे नहीं मिली थी, चह परिस्थिति 
के अनुसार अपने आप बद्ल रही है। पति के दरिद्र्तामय जीवन में हाथ 
Sart लग गई है--अपने हाथां घर के सारे काम कर लेती हे, अपनी मोहिनी 
aca ओर स्वादिष्ट भोजन से पति को मोहे रहती है | 

समय एक-सा नहीँ जाता। शिक्षा का अखर अवश्य पड़ता È I 
गलत राह पर चलने का श्रभ्यास जाग्रत्‌ अवस्था में हमें भ्रम में न डाले, 
हा सकता है, पर सदैव सावधान कान रह सकता हे? अचानक वह दमे bu 
ae गिराकर दम लेता है। अर्थशास्र, gasaen, मितव्ययिता की शिक्षा से 
केरी सुमन आवश्यक-अनावश्यक खच का ज्ञान नहीं रखती | इन्द्रिय-लोळुपता, 
सुखापभेग की कामना एवं जिहा उसे पति से कपट करने को बाध्य करती 
है। पिता-द्वारा अपनी उचित-अनुचित सभी माँग पूरी हाती देख बह 
संतोष के! ध्यान तक में नहीं लाई थी। असंतोष की वह पुतली हे! रही है । 
सुमन का चरित्र जीती-जागती प्रकृति का चित्र है। पारिपाश्बिक 
स्थिति के प्रभाव से वह प्रभावित होती हे-दख औरतें में अपनी घाक जमाने 
के विचार से अ्रड़ास-पड़ोस की स्त्रियां से मिलती जुलती है। बह सफल 
हाती है, प्रत्येक Tater में बुलाई जाती है। किंतु उसकी मति-गति के 
agga उसके पति नहीं है--वहू उसे आचार-भ्रष्टा समभते हैं और घर से 


सुमन 89 
निकाल देते हैं। वह बाहर निकल आती है ओर जैसी नीच परिस्थिति उसे 
नचाती है, चह नाचती है | 

संगति का प्रभाव प्रबल होता हे । भोली वेश्या की खंगति सुमन का 
वेश्या के रूप में परिणत कर देती है। वहाँ भी वह नाचने-गाने, व्यवहार- 
विचार सघ में कुशल समझी जाती है। विलाल की eai पर बचपन से 
ही वह जान देनेवाली है, पर निर्लज्नता से उनकी प्राप्ति उसने कभी नहीं को 
है। इसी से सदनसिह के वासनाजनित प्रेम को वह निषिद्ध समझती हे । 
प्रम की कलपना में उसे आनंद मिलता है, इसी से सदनसिंह को उलभाये 
रखना चाहती हे, उसकी कामातुरता सच्चे अनुराग के अधीन हा कर सहृदयता 
में परिणत हो गई है। वह सदनसिह के प्यार करती है, कामातुरता की 
तृप्ति के लिए नहीं, अर्थ-लिप्खा की पूति के लिए, मनोरंजन के लिए नहीं, 
वरन्‌ नारी-सुलभ-कतंव्य की प्रेरणा से वाध्य हाकर। इसी लिए वह 
सदर्नासह के दिये कंगन का अपनी नई रानी साइवा का दीजिएगा? कह कर 
लीरा देती है ओर कहती है--“अभी आप qu बाजारू ओरत aah हुए d— 
आपने अभी तक उसका (पेम-सवेस्वका ) कुछ मुल्य न समझा wr 
उसके हृदय की स्वच्छता, चरित्र को पवित्रता ओर खदाशयता की गंभीरता 
हमारे ध्यान के! उसके पतित जीवन की ओर से हटा कर उसकी महत्ता की 
"Hc लगाती है। पतित होकर भी चह पवित्र है, गिरकर भी उसका चरित्र 
उठा हुआ है, स्वार्थ-खाध्न में रत होकर भो वह मित्र है, उसके नियम, प्रेम, 
श्राचार-वियार सब विचित्र हैं । 

सुखमय, वासनामय, आकर्षणमय ओर आडंवरमय पाप के guste में 
फॅसकर अपने सत्य स्वरूप की सुप्ति बनाये रखनेवाले कितने हैं? qua के 
दुःखमय पथ की ओर अपनी मनोवृत्ति के मोडनेवाले भो अधिक नहीं, 
उपदेशक के कटु उपदेश से नहीं ऊबनेवाने डँगलियें पर गिने ज्ञा सकते हैं । 
इसी प्रकार सुमन-सी पतित पवित्र महिला सर्वत्र नहीं | उसमें संतोष का अभाव 
हमे खटकता नहीं, वह परिवर्तन के प्यार करती है, संशाधन को तैयार रहती 
है। Agara के उपदेश से वह अपने अतीत gati को स्मृति से चैक 
उठती है ओर सारे कष्ट खहने को तैयार हे! जाती | वह विट्टलदास के उपदेश- 
मात्र से wag हो जाती है ओर “मायाजाल” से, 'पापके अंधकार” से, 
'पापमय Sta’ से, ‘tr’, 'बनी-ठनी', दीपक के समान जगमगातो हुई, किन्तु 
eae से भरे स्वणे-पात्र के समान' घृणित रमणी-समाज से एवं 'नारकीय 
धर्म के परिपालन? से पिंड छुड़ाने को आतुर A उठती है। Aga की 
'उदारता से? उसका हृद्य 'भक्ति, श्रद्धा ओर विमलम्रेम से प्तावित' हाजाता है 
sit ae विधवा-आश्रम में दाखिल होती है। ‘Restart से आत्मा का संहार 
हाता है” इस भाव से प्रेरित होकर वह शारीरिक कष्ट खहने के aac 
हाजाती है । 
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- . Wet से हम अछृत्य कर्मा से थोड़े समय के लिए ओर परिमित क्षेत्र तक 
qu सकते EQ किन्तु उससे आत्मशुद्धि नहीं Rt. आत्मशुद्धि के लिए 
qaran ओर आत्मग्लानि की आवश्यकता है। विधवाश्रम में पदार्पण के 
साथ ही उसकी आत्मशुद्धि का आइछान प्रारंभ हागया है। ag Susi 
धारण करने की परिस्थिति, पति की निरर्थक भर्त्सना ओर अपनी अ्रसहिष्णुतां 
तथा अधीरता पर पश्चात्ताप करती B वह पिता के सिर के नोचा होते सुन 
अपने आपके सजा देने के लिये व्याकुल हो! उठती हे। चरित्र-बल की रक्षां 
करते gu वह भिन्न-भिन्न वृत्तियां की शुलाम हाती आई है ओर इख समय 
विधवाश्रम में विराजमान 2 । - यहां -चह आत्मिक स्वास्थ्यलाभ की कामना से 
आई है ओर इसके लिए usque ea वह अन्य बहनां की सेवा करती, 
धामिक पुस्तकों का अध्ययन करती, देवापासना में मन लगाती ओर AEST 
घास से आत्मिक शांति प्राप्त करती है। उसका गर्व अब ग्लानि में परिणत 
हागया है, वह HT अपने में अभाव का Bava कर रही है, fist को तुच्छ 
edt, भोरों को see की द्वष्टि से देखती ओर सद॒गुणां से saa 'चरित्रवलं 
RI महान बनाती जा रही है - 

जव शांता-उसकी ant बहन विधवाश्रम S पदार्पणु करती है तब वह 
Saat पतन का अनुमान कर उन्मंक्त-घाय होजाती है श्रोर अपने स्पशे तक से 
उसकी धर्महानि समझती हे। वह चाहे श्राज कुछ हागई हा, पर दूसरों के 
ऊँचा ही देखना चाहती है। जव सदन-सिंह-से अचानक भेंट हाजाती है तब 
वह उसे कत्तव्य की शिक्षा देती है और जब उसके कारणं fup में भगदड़ 
d P है तब वह स्वयं अपने के “नारायण” पर छोड़ कर fara 

घिधवाश्रम के छोड़ कर अब वह सदन सिंह के घर मे, जहां उसकी 
छोटी बहन घर की मालकिन है, अपने दिन कार रही है। यहां भी उसंका 
जीवन कत्रिमता-शन्य हे, वह बहन-बहनाई के घर के अंपना घर समझती ओर 
उसकी सुख-छुविधा के लिये अपने आपके तपाया करती है। घर का सारा 
काम करती, भोजन-जलपान बनाती ओर बाहर के कामों में भी aca सिंह 
के सहायता पहुँचाया करती È | 

सदन सिह की gfe इसपर अनुकूल है, इससे शांता सातिया-डाह का 
अनुभव करने लगती है । शांता की Ar से सदन fag भी अपनो नज़र कुछ- 
दी दिनों मे टेढ़ी कर लेता है। फलतः सुमन की भाग्य-नोका एक बार अतल 
अंबुधि में लच्यदीन देकर डालना चाहती है; पर शांता की गर्भावस्था, - भगिनी 
का ATH स्नेहे ओर नवशिशु की Mal उसे भर्त्सना लहते हुए भी कर्तव्य-पालन 
a लीन रखती है | यहां उसका पारिवारिक जीवन, ऐेक्य-प्रयास, कतंव्य-निष्ठा, . 
Qt सहिष्णुता की पुनरुपलब्धि से पक बार चमक उठता है और उसी के 
शब्दों में--'संसार qi चाहे जितनाही नीच समझे मुझे उससे कोई शिकायत 


सुमन ŝi 
नहीं, ag मेरे मन का gta नहीं maar —ag पवित्र ओर आदर्श महिला है- 
जिसके समभने में आज तक सबने भूल की है | 
शांता sgar हुईं; उसकी कोख के qe मिला; पर सुमन के जीवन 
का uz-aftaaa है! गंया । गंगातट से आती हुई सुमन अपने पर प्रस्तावित 
अविश्वास की घोषणा सुन लेती है ओर जीचन-नोका की गति मोड़ लेती 2 | 
' विल्ञास-लालसा ने मेरी यह दुर्गति की ?--' qd के अभिमान ने मुझे यह 
दिन दिखाया !--' प्रभो ! सुन्द्रता-रूपी आग में आत्मा के डालकर उसे 
चमकाना चाहते हे ?--आदि तक-वितक में लीन वह agga पथ की ओर 
जा रही है। संयागवशा स्वामी aaia से उसकी भेंट दे! जाती È ते! उसे 
सेवा का उपदेश देकर वह अपनी राह लेते हैं। वे ओर कोई नहीं सुमन के 
वास्तविक स्वामी गज्ञानन्द ही EI 
यहाँ सुमन की आँखे एकबार फिर खुल जाती हैं ओर वह दीन, दुखित, 
दलित निराश्रित मनुष्यों के आशीर्वाद से अपना उद्धार समझने लगती है | 
स्वामीजी के आग्रह से वह अनाथालय में सेचा-कार्य फे लिए नियुक्त हाती है 
ओर अपने चरित्रवल, आदर्श-सेवा, निःस्वाथिता आदि ati से सबके 
श्रद्धा की अधिकारिणी हो जाती है । 
खुमन का चरित्र एक जीवित चित्र है-उत्थान-पततन से पूर्ण, स्वाभाविक 
ओर आहादकर है | ऐसी रमणी कहपना-जगत्‌ की ही ale नहीं, वास्तविक 
जगत्‌ मे भी उपलब्ध Èr सकती है | 


— Or 
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माघ DRI पंचमी aq १३८८ अर्थात्‌. ११ फरवरी सन्‌ १६३२ Fo को 
काशो हिन्दू-विश्व-विद्यालय में डाक्टर भगवान दास महोदय के सभापतित्व 
मे श्रद्धेय do मदन मोहन भालवोय को सत्तरवीं वर्षगांठ का महोत्सव धूमधाम 
से भनाया गया | इस अवसर पर उनके Ganges aga से ceat ओर 
विभिन्न सभा समितियों ने, भारत के अनेक प्रदेशों से अभिनम्दन-पत्र भेजे कर 
उनके गुणां का वर्णन किया । उनमे से उल्लेख याभ्य श्रीयुत रवीन्द्रनाथ ठाकुर, 
सर जगदीशचन्द्र ag ओर. लर तेजबहादुर uu के नाम हैं । अलीगढ़ 
विश्व-विद्यालय के वाइसचांसलर खर Su मखऊद ओर खिक्ख-सम्प्रदाय की 
ओर से अध्यापक खरदार gega सिंह ने भी उनको यथा-रीति अभिनन्दित 
किया था। सर eto ato रमन ने भी जयन्ती-उत्सच में उपस्थित होकर उनको 
भ्रद्धाअलि afta की थी। प्रवाखी-बंगाली-समिति की ओर से अध्यापक 
श्रीयुत अमीचन्द्र बन्चोपाध्याय ने भी उख समय एक अभिनन्द्न-पत्र दिया था | 
. श्रद्धेय मालवीय जी ने इन सब असिनन्द्न-पत्रों के उत्तर में कतिपय बाते 
ही कहों---/ समस्त जीवन में हमने धर्म के ही सबसे श्रेष्ठ समभा, देश-सेवा 
ही हमारा धर्म हे। लोभ में पड़कर अथवा भय से हम कभी लद॒य-भ्रष्ट नहीं 
हुए। जीवन की शेष सीमा पर पहुँच कर हम अपने देशवासियों फो केवल 
इतना ही बतलाना चाहते हैं कि किसी दिन भो हमारे देश-सेचा-बत में न्यूनता 
न आवे! हमारी यह आन्तरिक कामना है कि जीणे देह के अवसान होने पर 
हम फिर इस देश Ho जीवन धारण कर जिससे देश-सेवा करने में ही हम 
ग्रात्मोत्सग कर an’ | कतिपय अन्तिम atl के कहने के समय उनका 
कणठ भर आया, उस समय वहां जा जनता उपस्थित थी उसमें भी अनेक के 
नेत्र सजल GUT | mE 
इलाहाबाद के एक उच्च ब्राह्मण-कुल में उनका जन्म हुआ है sae पिता 
दशे TAT थे। जप, तप, आराधना ओर पुराणां की कथा कहने में ही वे 
अपना दिन ब्यतोत करते थे। मालवीय at we भो awa कहते हैं कि वे 
कथाचाचक के पुत्र हैं, वे कभी -कमो दुःख करते है कि अपने fugia के समान 
यदि वे भी भगवान्‌ के नाम का कोत्तंन करने मे अपना दिन व्यतीत कर पाते 
ता अपने जोवन को सार्थक समझते । उनमें असाधारण वाग्मिता हे, उनका 
meer का गर्च aga उत्तराधिकार-ग्रसूत है। ( द्विजाः उज्ज्वल वेशाः ) 
SER के! शुचि ga वख धारण करना चाहिये, यही शास्र की आज्ञा है, 
ser कभी इस विधि का अमान्य नहीं किया। हिन्दु-विश्व-विद्या्य में 
एकादशी की कथा के अवसर पर Geer उनकी पुराणां को व्याख्या सुनी है, 
उनके स्वीकार करना ही पड़ेगा कि अतीत कहानियों के! सजीव ओर सरल 
बना कर वणेन करने को ef ana संसार में दुलेम है। मालवीय जी के 
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मुख से हिन्दी का भाषण सुन कर यह बात जी में बैठ जाती है कि द्विन्दी के दी 
राष्ट्र-भाषा हाना चाहिये | 
उन की घाणी में बड़ी मिठास है, कारण यह है कि उसके सूल में भावुकता 
पाई जाती a | ग्लाडस्टान ( Gladstone ) के विषय में यह कहा जाता हे (a 
उनकी जैसी प्रतिभा थी, उसके द्वारा वे महान कवि, लेखक ओर sage हो 
सकते थे। मालवीय जी के सम्बन्ध में भी यही बात कही जा सकती हैं । 
यदि वे राजनीति-क्षेत्र में न उतरते ते वे भी बड़े लेखक, अध्यापक ओर 
धर्म-प्रचत्तंक हो! पाते। उनमें ऐसी शक्ति निहित होने का प्रमाण पाया जाता 
है--राजनीति-क्षेत्र में, हिन्दू ओर समाज संस्कार में, एवं हिन्दू-विश्वविद्यालय 
की परिकल्पना A च गठन में । 
इस संसार में जितने gus है, वे सब अपने ओर आत्मीय जने के लिये 
जी विका-निमित्त कोई काय्यं करने के लिये बाध्य हैं। SHR भी कुछ दिन 
शिक्षकता की, ओर तदुपरानत वकालत करने में अच्छी कीत्ति पाई। यदि वे 
वकालत El करते रते त आज लक्षपति होते, किन्तु स्वार्थ का माह GHA 
जिस प्रकार यावन काल में ही त्याग दिया, वह पक fama का विषय है। 
उनके समान अनन्य-कर्मा सर्वत्यागी देश-सेवक क्या भारतवसुन्धरा में खोजने 
पर भी पाया जाता हे? यह क्या यदि वे राजनेतिक जीवन में ही चाहते ते 
बड़े लाड के दरवार में अशीति sea वेतन-भागी क्म-सचिव होकर Knight 
पद्घी से विभूषित हो! जाते, आत्मीय जनों के! उदच्चातिजच्च पद दिला सकते, 
किन्तु श्र्थेलिप्सा अथवा यशोहिप्सा किसी दिन उनको कत्तंव्य-श्रष्ट न कर 
सकी । इतना ही नहीं, जब कलकत्ता-विश्वविद्यालय मे उनके डी० uo 
उपाधि से सम्मानित करने का प्रस्ताव हुआ, तब वे कातर Br पड़े, ओर 
विशेष श्रनुनय nic विनय करके इस उपाथि-प्रपञ्च के हाथ से अपनी car की। 
उन्हाने अपने जोवन मे इस सत्य की उपलब्धि की है कि मनुष्य की प्रधान 
सम्पत्ति कीत्ति है, जे! काल की कसैटी पर ही कसी जा सकती 2 | 
उनका प्रधान-कीत्ति-चिन्ह हिन्दू-विश्वविद्यालय है । प्रायः बीस वर्ष की 
अङ्कान्त चेष्टा ओर साधना से उन्हाने इस fruge की प्रतिष्ठा at | 
हिन्दू-स॑स्कृति (Culture) के संरक्षण एवं संवदन के उद्देश्य से ही इस 
` विश्वविद्यालय का जन्म है । प्राच्य ओर प्रतीच्य का समन्वय-साधन ही इस 
की मूलभूत प्रेरणा है । आगामी युग में सभ्यता की विशिष्टता का परिचय 
इस स्थान पर ही मिलेगा । 
मालवीय जी वर्तमान युग के महान्‌ भिक्षुक हैं। एक अकिञ्चन ब्राह्मण 
ने केसे भिक्षा दवारा ऐसा प्रकाएड कार्यं कर लिया--एक करोड़ तीस लाख 
रुपया मांग लिया-यह साच कर विस्मय की सीमा नहीं रहती । उनके पवित्र 
चरित्र, असाधारण वागूमिता, एवं एकनिष्ठ देशभक्ति के बल से ही यह 
सम्भव हुआ | " 
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` - भारतवर्ष में ऐसा ngran सुलभ ati maggi में शय्या 
त्याग कर व्यायाम (अब भी वे नियमित sve ओर बैठक करते हैं) er 
और. पूजा अर्चना करके वे दैनिक कायो में भनानिवेश करते हैं ake रात्रि में 
दस बजे के उपरान्त विश्राम लेते हैं। हिन्दुं-विश्वविद्यालय, हिन्दू -अहाखभा 
और देशसेवा ही उनके कर्ममय जीवन का परिचय देती हैं, ऐसे लगातार 
कार्यपरायण पुरुष (Constantly mobile) की megar भी -क्रठिन है । आज 
चे काशी में हैं ता दे! दिन के बाद बम्बई में, तीसरे दिन लाहोर में चोथे दिन 
wera मे, इसी प्रकार उनका जीवन घर की अपेक्षा रेलवे ट्रेन मे ही अधिकतर 
व्यतीत Brat आया है। मिताहारी ( इस विषय मे महात्मा गान्धी के 
समान & मिताचारी निष्ठाचान ओर खंयमी ta के कारण ही आज वे 
सत्तर वर्ष की अवस्था में भी इतना परिश्रम करने मे समर्थ हैं। उनकी 
aree वाग्मिता सब पर fafa है, उनका वाक्यविन्याख इतना खरल होता 
8 ओर चह ऐसी ga अथ च daa गति से आगे बढ्ता है कि किली स्थान 
पर न तो श्स-भंग हाता हे ओर न उसके पारस्परिक भाव मे अन्तर पडता 
है। चिलह्लाकर या हाथ-पांच पटक कर या सुखभंगी द्वारा भाव-प्रकाश करना, 
जम-समूह में व्याख्यान-दाताओं--(D९02९0९९) की sia सम्पत्ति है 
किन्तु उनकी वाग्मिता में ये बाते दृष्टिगत होती ही नहीं, उनके श्रादर्श वक्ता 
(Speaker) कहा जा सकता हे। उनकी वक्तता सुनने के समय स्वर्गीय 
गोखले की cafe होती हे। ada गोखले ates की वक्तता में गम्भीरता 
ओर भांव-प्रकाशन-पटुता (Statistic) अंधिक मात्रा में हाती थी । मालवीय 
जी की agar सरख ओर मधुर होती है, कारण यह हे कि वे भावुक ओर 
wage) उनकी वक्तता में छन्द है, गति है ओर है ques ओज, उसमें 
मनोरक्षनकारी कहपना भी मिलती है । उन का अंग्रेजी का उच्चारण विशुद्ध और 
भाषा परिमाजित होती हे, कहीं शब्दाडम्बर का नाम नहीं, श्रोताओं पर उनका 
भाव स्पष्ट हाता रहता है। सुना जाता है कि जलियानवाला बाग का काण्ड 
उपस्थित होने पर wein कांसिल में पूरे पाँच घंटे वक्तता दी, निरन्तर विरक्ति 
कर बाधा मिलने पर भी seat असीम Seg के साथ अपना वक्तव्य समाप्त 
किया। बाद के हिन्दी-भाषा में भी वे पूरे पाँच घण्टे बाले, फिर भी श्रोता 
गण Adega नहीं हुए । यह बात भी उनकी असाधारण वाग्मिता का ही 
परिचय देती है | सर तेज बहादर an ने लिखा है, मालवीयज्ी फा 
(Orthodoxy invulnerable) WANA अकल्याणकर नहीं 2 प्रमाण इसका 
है कि wee हाल में ही ससुद्रथात्रा की है। उनकी प्रकृति गतिशील 
(Dynamic) है इस बात का परिचय वे बहु काल पूर्व दे चुके हैं । अन्राह्मण 
grag होने पर अध्यापन का अधिकारी है, इस सत्य को see बिना किसी 
आपत्ति & स्वीकार कर लिया । यद्यपि इसपर शाख्ञव्यवसायियाँ ने तार 
स्वर से विरोध किया ओर आन्दोलन भी मचाया । इस अविमुक्त वाराणसी o 
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में गंगा के किनारे उन्होने चारडालः तक के! स्वयं: नारायण मन्त्र की 
dier दी; परम निष्ठावान्‌, आचारतान्‌, शाख्रविश्वासी,. आदश ब्राह्मण, 
हिन्दू-महासभा के नियंता us सभापति के लिये: इस से! अधिक साहस की 
वात ओर कया हा सकती है। उनका चित्त संस्कारसुक्त सत्यान्वेषो ओर 
गतिशील हे, विशेषतः जीवन-काल के. इस अप्रराह-समयःमे इस वात का 
परिचय ये कतिपय घटनायें सम्यक्‌ रूप से दे रही हैं । भारत का अतीत गैरव 
उनके जीवन का पथप्रदर्शक हे ॥ fa समय उनके मुखः से हमारा देश 
निकलता है उस समय यह ज्ञात होता हे-कि उन की अन्तरात्मा इस वाणी में 
ही अपने के प्रकट करती है, उनके जीवन की प्रत्येक चिन्ता से, वाक्य से ओर 
कम से हमारा देश शब्द ही प्रतिध्वनित हाता रहता Bl कैसे देश का 
आत्मबोध जाणत हो, देश के नर नारी देशभक्ति से अचुप्राणित हों, संसार 
में भारत का आत्मसम्मान प्रतिष्ठित हा, यही उनकी जीतनव्यापी साधना है | 
चे स्वदेश ओर equ की प्रशंसा करने में सहस्र मुख हैं, क्रिन्तु: कभी sa 
विदेश ओर पर-घम की निन्दा नहीं की | 
राजनीति-च्तेत्र a वे कभी उग्रनीति के पत्तपाती-नहीं रहे। “Palmerston 
was a living Compromise” मालवीय जी ने भी अपने जीवन में यही 
किया है। वे चिरकाल से ही मध्यम पन्थी हैं। वे इस उद्देश्य के मुख से ही 
नहीं प्रकर करते वरन्‌ इख अमूल्य नोति का पालन वे कर भी रहे हैं। 
Truth lies in the golden mean ननां मतों के संघर्ष में रह कर भी 
उन्होंने MINIT से सामञ्जस्य रक्षा करने की Aer at l फिर भी उन्होंने सत्य 
एवं सिद्धान्त के साथ (Compromise) समभोता नहीं किया। हिन्दू 
विश्व-विद्यालय की आधिक-अवस्था जब अधिकतर शोचनोय थी, सुना जाता 
है, उस समय उनके ls 64. के पच्ष में वाट देने के लिये विशेष प्रलोभन 
दिया गया किन्तु उन्होंने उसका ggat के साथ warata किया । असेम्ब्ली 
में Cotton duty लेकर जा वियाद्‌ चला उसमें उन्होंने कहा सो विश्वविद्यालय 
नष्ट हों at हों, किन्तु देश के कल्याण को में बाधा न पहुँचाऊँगा । इस विषय 
में उन्होंने इतनी तेजस्विता (renum कि श्सेम्यली के सभ्यपद्‌ का तिरस्कार 
कर दिया । बम्बई में जब वे पहले पहल पकड़े गये, उस समय उन्होंने 
प्रकाश्य विचारालय में sa राज्यत्व को विचार प्रणाली के सम्वन्ध में 
जिस प्रकार हाकिम के सामने तरक-वितक किये, उसके भारतवाॉसी किसी 
दिन न भूलेगे | उनके समान सदाचारी, निष्ठावान व्राह्मण के लिये कारावांस 
कितना कठोर है, उसका अनुमान करने पर भी कष्ट होता है। किन्तु उन्होंने 
सत्य-मय्यांदा को tar के लिये उसके! सानन्द स्वीकृत किया था। उनकी 
एक ओर विशिष्टता लक्ष्य करने याग्य है। उन्होंने किसी दिन अपने विशव 
विद्यालय में राजनीति की चर्चा नहीं की शोर न उसके सम्वन्ध में कभी ui 
amar दी । शिक्षा-केन्द्र को राजनीति के चक्कर में डालना कल्याणकर है, 
9 
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इस बांतका विश्वास उनके हृदय में चिरकाल से बद्धमूल है। हमारे देश में 
राजनीतिक छात्रों की. dea बहुत बड़ी है, परन्तु वे इस नीति को sre 
नहीं देना चाहते। शिक्षक श्रोर छात्र जीवन का सम्बन्ध मनन राज्य से है, 
यह संचय का चेत्र है, जिसका परिचय कमं जीवन में पाया जाता 2 | 
तन-मन-धन से वे देशकी सेवा करते आते हैं, अन्तिम साँस आने तक 
उनके मुख से हमारा देश शब्द उच्चारित होता रहेगा | भारत माता का ऐसा 
AUT! सन्तान लाभ करना HAR Ait की तपस्या का फल है। परदुःख 
कातरता, सहद्यता ओर माछुय्य ने उनके व्यक्तिगत जीवन के गोरवान्वित 
घना रक्खा है। उनकी बातों में तथा कारय मे श्रहंकार का लेश नहीं मिलता | 
वे परम deua हैं, भगवत्कथा हो उनके - जीवन . का प्रधान अवलम्बन है | 
( ईशाबास्यमिद॑ ad यत्किश्चित जगत्यां जयत्‌ । तेन त्यक्तेन yeta 
aya: कस्यचिद्धनम्‌ ॥ ) उनके जीवन का आदर्श इस श्लोक मे कहा गया 
महामन्त्र है। इस मन्त्र नेही आज भारत के स्वदेशी यज्ञ में उन्हें प्रधान 
पुरोहित पद प्रदान किया È । Greatness महत्ता, अ्रच्छाई goodness, अथ च 
दयालुता kindness इन dtat असाधारण गुणां का समन्वय ही मालचीय 
चरित की विशेषता है। “जननी जन्मभूमिश्च स्वर्गादपि गरीयसी” यह 
महती वाणी प्रत्येक सुख से sura होती रहती हे, परन्तु do मदनमोहन 
मालवीय ने वास्तव में जन्मभूमि के आजोषन स्वर्गादपि गरीयसी मानकर 
उसकी. पूजा की है। जन्मभूमि उनके निकट gad नहीं, चिन्मयो है.श्रोर चे 
उसके cae erm ओर सेवक हैं । l 
| dem "भारतवंषे” मासिक पत्र से 
. भाषान्तरिंत । | 


अभिवादन | 
श्रीमान्‌ परम पूजनीय पंडित मदनमोहनजी मालवीय की सेवा में 


पूजनीय त्रह्मषिकल्प, | 

आज आपकी एकहत्तरदीं वषंगोड के उपलक्ष में हम लॉग काशी- 
विश्वविद्यालय के भिन्न सिन्न- विभागों के अध्यापकगण, आपका सादर ओर 
साभिमान अभिवादन करते हें ओर आशुतोष भगवान विश्वनाथ से सानुनय 
प्रार्थना करते हैं कि वे हम पर ऐसी अनुकंपा करे कि आप दीर्घजोची होकर 
अभी अनेक वर्षा तक इस सस्यशयामला सुमनोहरा देवदुलेमा भारतमाता 
को विशेष सेवा कर सके ओर भूमंडल में उसके उस आसन पर श्रासीन होने 
का मनोरम दृश्य देख सके जिस पर पूर्वकाल में अपनी विद्या, अपनी प्रक्षा, 
अपने तप, अपनो तितिक्षा तथा उदार वृत्ति के कारण वह विराजमान थी 
ओर जिस पर उसे ga: प्रतिष्ठित देखने की उत्कट कामना इल समय प्रत्येक 
भारतवाखो के हृदय में बलवती हा रहो है। इश्वर की अमोघ कपा से अपने 
quu कार्य में सफल होकर आप माता से उऋण sr ओर अन्य खपूतों के लिये 
भी इस Hela यज्ञ के यावज्ञीबन अचुष्ान को पूर्ण विधि प्रतिष्ठित करे । 

इम सादर अभिवादन के अनंतर आपके चरणां मे अपनी श्रद्धांजलि 
का उत्सगे इसलिये करते हैं कि आपने विद्योषाजेन के समय से ही मादसेवा 
का महनीय ब्रत धारण किया ओर spp तक श्राप उसी osa के ब्रती बने 
हुए हैं। उठते बैठते साते जागते आपको यहो चिता बनी रहती है कि कैसे 
अपनो मातृभूमि को सेवा करके अपने देशवासियों का दुःख-दारिद्विय दूर कर 
edi आपकी यह देशप्रेम की भावना मानो आपके नित्य ओर नैमित्तिक 
जोवन का एक स्वाभाविक अंग वन गई है। इख सावना से प्रेरित होकर 
जा कुछ सेवाएँ आप कर सके है वे ager B, एवं उनका aca ज्यों 
sat काल बीतता aam स्वयं हो स्पष्ट होता जायग!। इन सेवाओं के 
लिये ही माने! जगन्नियंता जगदीश्वर ने आपको ब्राह्मण का चोला, उदार 
हृदय, मधुर वाणी ओर भव्य सूति दी हे, जिनके कारण आपके उद्योगों 
का मार्ग स्वतः प्रशस्त ओर सुरस्य Bt जाता हे! आपकी धर्म-भावना, 
quA आशावादित, आपको शांतिप्रियता, आपको सत्यनिष्ठा, आपकी 
निःस्वार्थंता, आपका Airaa जोवन-त्रत ओर आपका कोमल हृदय तथा 
mE चित्त आपके व्यक्तित्व की ऐसी विभूतियाँ है जिनको छाप उन सब पर 
पड़े बिना नहीं रहती, जिनसे आपका area हो जाता है अथवा जो आपको 
ृत्तियां और कृतियां से परिचित at जाते हैं। जिस महानुभाव में परमात्मा 
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ने ऐसी -विभूतियां का प्रकाश किया हो उसके प्रति आद्र ate सत्कार भाव 
स्वतः उत्पन्न हा जाता है, इसके कहने की आवश्यकता नहीं प्रतीत हाती | 

आपका सभाजन करते हमें इखलिये प्रसन्नता होती है कि आपमें हम 
- उन भारतीय ऋषियों ओर महात्माओं की साक्षात्‌ प्रतिच्छाया देखते हैं 
farra पूर्वकाल में इस भारतभूमि का aaga, इसे श्ञान-गरिमा दिलाई 
ओर इसके देवताश्रों के निवास req बनाया। पुण्य-खलिला भागीरथी के 
तट पर काशी-विश्वविद्यालय की स्थापना कर आंपने वर्तमान युग में पूचंकालीन 
gega का चित्र प्रत्यक्ष -उपस्थित कर दिया है। इसके द्वारा भारतीय 
विद्या, भारतीय ज्ञान तथा भारतीय संस्कृति के पुनरुज्जीबन को जो आयोजन | 
आपने किया हे वह हमें उस saa का स्मरण दिलाता हैजा भागीरथ ने 
गंगा को पवित्र धारओं को इसी भारतभूमि पर प्रवाहित कर इसे शीतल तथा 
सस्यश्यामल करने में किया था। इन भावों से -विभावित होकर कान ऐसा 
भारतीय होगा कि जिसे आप पर अभिमान न at ओर जो आपके 
SM न भाने? 

अतपच इस QU WIA पर हमलेग अत्यंत आनंद, संतोष ओर उत्साह 
के साथ अपनी भक्तिपुष्पांजलि आपके शपित करते हैं ओर wari 
जगदीश्वर से प्रार्थना करते हें कि वह आपके दीर्घजीवी करे तथा आपको 
अपने देश-सेवा के कार्या में ओर भी अधिक सफलता प्रदान करे | 


E ELE 


महामना परिडत मदनमोहन मालवीय 
े कुलपति, काशी हिन्दू विश्वविद्यालय, की सेवा a 


अभिनन्दनपत्र 
महामान्य, कुलपते, 


हमारा.परम सौभाग्य ओर श्रीसगचान्‌ विश्वनाथ का seta अनुध्रह है 
कि आज आपकी ७१ वीं वर्षगाँठ के उपलक्ष में इम सब dur अपनी अपनी 
श्रद्धाञ्जलि अपित करने. को एकत्र हुए हैं। काशी विश्वविद्यालय की ‘ates 
बॉयज़ असोसिपशन' , इस अवसर पर आपका संप्रेम तथा सामोद श्रभिनन्दन 
करतीहै। 
परम श्रद्धेय, | | 

आपका जीवन सर्वाज्ञपूर्ण है, महान, है। शब्दों में उसका वर्णन करना 
sary है। धर्मप्राणता ओर राष्ट्रीयता की ज्योति आपके gana को 
आलोकित करती है | इन श्रेष्ठ भावनाओं का अनुपम समन्वय आपही ने अपने 
विशाल Haa- में कर दिखलाया है। शान ओर विज्ञान की शिक्षा में 
आपका अनुराग है, विशुद्ध शिक्षा-प्रचार मे आपकी अपूर्च निष्ठा है । माता 
ALA, प्रसन्न होकर, आपके हृद्य तथा चाणी में वास करती हैं । 

यह आपकी ही कठिन तपस्या का फल हे कि भगवान विश्वनाथ का 
विराट्‌ स्वरूप, इख बिश्वविद्यालय के रूप में आविभूत हुआ है। आज यह 
अपना गगनचुम्बी मस्तक उठाकर आपद्दी को कोति-कहानी कहं रहा है। इससे 
समस्त संसार में हमारा मान है, प्रतिष्ठा है। ag हमारा गारव है कि हम 
हिन्दु-विश्वविद्यालय के छात्र हैं ओर हमने अपने उपाधि-पत्र उल सहापुदष से 
प्राप्त किये हें जिसका.जीवन, त्याग के समान महान, सत्य के समान उज्बल 
श्रोर कीति के समान कमनीय हे । 


RANNIT, 
आपके जोवन में राष्ट्रीयता का एक विशेष स्थान है। राष्ट्र के पूर्ण 


विकास को ध्येय, आपका जीवन ध्येय है, आज समस्त देश-वासियों की वह 
परमनिधि है sa ध्येय की प्राति के लिये, आप इस वयोवृद्ध अवस्था में भी, 
अपने अदम्य उत्साह के बल पर परिश्रम कर रहे हैं। शारीरिक Prisa pi 
का, इस दुरूह मार्ग में आपने सदैव तिरस्कार किया है । राष्ट्र की वेदी पर 
आपने कैन कैन से त्याग नहीं किये आपने बाधाएँ adi, विन्न खहे, age 
झेले, किन्तु एक क्षण भी adore से विचलित नहीं हुए p आज मातृभूमि 
के agı का समय है। सम्रस्त आकाश सदसा मेत्रान्बित हा उठा है । घोर 
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मेघ-मण्डल के समान, वन्दीग्रह के प्राचीरों की ओर में, राष्ट्र फे खिलाड़ी, 
हमारे हृदयाकाश के चन्द्र, सूर्य॑ ओर तारे, सभी Hat चले जा रहे EI 
दभन के बादल उमड़ gag कर, लाठियां ओर गालियां को अजस्न वर्षो कर रहे 
हूँ | जान पड़ता है, माना प्रलय करके ही विराम Sa । ऐसे निबिड़ अन्धकार 
के समय मे, ्राशीर्वाद्‌ दीजिये, तपसखिन; कि आपके तपःङ्किष्ट जीवन की 
gna ज्योति के सहारे, हमारा देश, gat हँसते, इस परम परीक्षा में 
Sater Br सके | = | 
परमपूज्य शुरुदेव, 

हम जब जब आपका यद्द ATYA शरीर देखते है, तब तब हमारा हृदय, _ 
श्रद्धा ओर भक्ति के भाव से भर आता है। आपके इस पुनीत sensu के 
अवसर पर ते हमारे आनन्द को सीमा ही नहीं 2 | जगन्नियन्ता जगदीश्वर से 
प्रार्थना है कि ऐसे अनेक अवसर हमे प्राप्त हों ओर यह हमारी अमूल्य निधि 
निःशेष बनी रहे हमारे चरणास्पद्‌ गुरुदेव, सदा हमें अपने उदाहरण से 
उत्साहित करते रहे, अपने आदर्श से अचुप्राणित करते रहँ | ऐसे पुणय अवखर 
पर लेग अमूल्य भेट अपित करते हैं, बहुमूदय वस्तुएँ CHIC करते हैं, 
मुक्तकरठ से बधाई देते EQ किन्तु, हम आपके कया दें। हम ते केवल 
आपकी कल्याण-कामना-स्वरूप, अपनी यह श्रद्धाञ्जलि भेट कर रहे है। 

भगवान्‌ विश्वनाथ से नतमस्तक, कोटिशः प्रार्थना है कि जगत्‌ के 
सम्पूर्ण ज्ञान ओर विज्ञान के इस Prez विश्वविद्यालय के स्वरूप में केन्द्रीभूत 
करने के लिये; एक नवीन, seag- go, उच्च, मानव-संस्कृति की रचना करने के 
लिये और इस अपूर्व संस्कृति का संदेश, अर्वाचीन अशान्त संसार d, छोटे से 
छोटे ett तथा पुरुष के निकट पहुंचाने के लिये, भगवान्‌ आपका हम अभागे 
देशवासियों के समक्ष शतशः वर्ष जोवित cee । ge. 


-बसन्तपंचमी | i आपके वात्सल्यभाजन, 


eo १६८८ | हिन्दू विश्ववियालय के प्व छात्र । 


श्रीक्षीविश्चनाथो बिजयते 


सनातनधर्म्मप्रतिपालनेकब्रत-भारतीयजननायकवरभारतभूषण 


_ ्रीमन्मदनमोइनबालवीयमहोदयानां 
सप्ततितमवर्षमितवयःपरिपूर्तो शुभाभिवादनम्‌ 





श्रौदॉचैयंबलनीतियशोदयाच्यैरक्षुएणपुण्यविभवैरुपशोभमानम्‌ । 
त्वां सत्कृतं मंदनमेएहन! भूमिदेवेः खाच्ादुपेन्द्रमद्गं प्रवदन्ति सन्तः ॥ १ ॥ 
विश्वेपकारकरणाय विशालकर्मक्षेत्रेषु चिप कुलरत्न | सदा वहन्त्यः | 
ग्रानन्द्कन्द्मिह मानसवृत्तयस्ते quaere सलिलराशिमिवाभियान्ति ॥ २ ॥ 
लोकस्य दुस्सहदशाद्यनीयवृत्तेः कल्याणमाकल्जयितुं नियतं श्वसन्तः | 
सन्त वसन्ति वसुघावलये कियन्तस्तुङ्गाशयाः gevgga ! तेऽनुरूपाः ॥ ३ ॥ 
नानाविधाः सुकृतयः शतशस्त्वदीयास्तत्रापि माघवमहेशमन्‌ पदेशाः | 
श्रीमालवीयक्ुलमण्डन | मानवेषु प्रेम्णः प्र पञ्चमधिकं तव घोषयन्ति ॥ g 
विश्वस्य सत्पुरुष ! भीषणदूषणाञ्चिज्वालाचलीढहृदयं शिशिरं fag i 
यः शब्द्यन्त्रसुखता विहितस्त्वयाऽस्मै सन्देश पष aa वचसा सुनीनाम्‌ uuu 
स्वदेशसेवाविधये महात्मन्‌ | खमप्यन सर्वमपि स्वकीयम्‌ | 
gx भवान्माहनदासमुख्यैराख्यायते भारतभूषणेति ॥ ६॥ 
तचाइताः कारुणिकस्य विश्व-विद्यालयाद्याः कृतयः प्रतीताः | 
पर्कैकशस्ते AZM मनीषिन्‌! साफल्यसुद्घाषयितुं समर्थाः ॥ ७ ॥ 


राकाशशाङ्करचि भूमितलस्य कोणे काणे शणन्ति मनुजाः used | 
शंसन्ति masra इह सञ्चरित्राइछात्राश्च तद्यदि न मेऽत्र विभाति चित्रम्‌ ॥८॥ 


इति शम्‌ 


श्रीकाशीविश्वविदालथाम्तर्गत्र्ड तविभागीयपरिडतानाम 


भारतभूषण 
qea मदनमोहन माल्य महोदयेर 
करकमलेषु 
हे भारत भूषण विश्ववरेण्य महाभाग | 


आपनार जीवनेर सप्ततितम-वर्ष परिसमाप्ति उपलच्ते प्रवासी चङ्गखाहित्य 
सम्मेलनेर पक्ष हइते आमरा आपनाके अभिनन्दित करितेछिं एवं आपनार 
दीर्घजीचन कामना करितिछि। 

किशोर aaa हरते आपनि देश, धम ओ विद्यार Gar शात्मविनियाग 
करियाछेन | जीवनसंध्रामेर शतसंकटेर मध्येश्रो दरिद्र देशवासोर me 
saat grad स्पशे करियाछे; देशमातकार आह्वाने शतकम. परित्याग 
करियाओ आपनि स्वदेशेर सेवाय जीवन seat aaa । श्रापनार qub 
प्राचीन sea ऋषिगणेर सरलता, अनाडस्बर-प्रियता wd अन्तद्‌शिता qu 
grat रहियाछे। आर पाश्चात्येर कर्मपरायणता ओ खङ्गउनप्रतिभा मिलित 
gon एक नूतन afenete सूचना «fura प्राचीन ऋषिगणेर दर्शन 
साहित्य ओ såga आदिते samen करियाओ ref प्रतीच्य' विज्ञान 
राजनीति sit खमाजनीतिर काय्यकारिंताके उपेक्षा करेन्‌ MÈ एवं wr gr 
विभिन्न सम्यतार मिलनकद्पे पुण्यवाराणसीघामे हिन्दूविश्वविद्यालथ प्रतिष्ठित 
करियाछेन | महाभिक्षुक आपि सारतेर राजन्य, धनाढयमएडल qa 
जनसाधारण gxd तिल faa संग्रह करिया पइ अहत्‌ विद्यायतन सुप्रतिष्ठित 
akaga | आपनार आह्वाने ५६ पुण्यक्षेत्रे हिमाचल हइते कन्याकुमारिका 
पर्यन्त एवं Reg हइते त्रह्मदेश पय्यन्त समग्र भारतवर्षीय सुधीमण्डली anda 
हइया ज्ञान-विज्ञानेर सेवाय आत्मविनियाग करितेछेन । हे महानुभाच कम्मंवीर, 
आपनार खाघना जययुक्त हउक , श्रापनार महास्वम सिद्धिलाभ करुक | 

superni आस्थावान gear आपनि खमाजसंस्कारे पश्चात्‌पद्‌ 
हन्‌ नाइ एवं आपनि प्राचीन ऋषिगणेर चिरन्तन वाणी उपलब्धि करियाहछेन 
थे समग्र हिन्दूजातिके ्राह्मणय-आदर्श दीक्षित कराइ चर्णाश्रमधमेर उद्देश्य | 
समाज-संस्कारे आपनार महान उद्यम जययुक्त ETH पइ आमादेर एकान्ति 
कामना । 

aa SIA जीचनेर WITTE कालेओं आपनि वानप्रस्थ अवलम्वन 
करेन नाई, किन्तु विंशवषीय युवकेर न्याय नियतिर आह्वाने आत्मविखजने उद्यत 
हइयाछेन | आपनार उद्यम ओ चेष्टा भारतके geret करुक, पइ 
STAAL कामना । ' 

प्रयाग आपनार शुणसुग्ध 

वसन्तपञ्चमी प्रचासी घङ्गसाहित्य-सम्मेलनेर 
to १६८८ Rro सभ्यगण | 


काशी हिन्दू विश्वविद्यालय । 
एकादशी कथाओं? को सूची । 


( संबत्‌-- १६८8 Gu १६३२-१६३३ ) 


धर्म साद्दात्म्यम्‌ः। ` 


os : इतिद्वाल:सम्ुच॒य- १३: 
श्रावण कृष्ण ११ शुक्रवार २९१ जुलाई १९३२१ - अजामिलोपाज्यानम्‌ः भागवतः ६१-२ 
श्रावण EE ११ शुक्रवार १२ अगस्त [TX नारद कथा भागवत १-५-६ 
भाद्रं gem ११ शनिवार २७. अगस्त १९३२ श्रीकृष्ण चरितम्‌ caris 


भाद्र ga १६ शनिवार १० सितम्बर १६३२ eatarat- ˆ स्मा्तनाम्रह्मनिरुपणसभांगवतः११-३ 
enfisgem १ चन््रवार-२६ सितम्बर-१ ९३७. नविकेतोपांख्यानम्‌ कटोपनिषद्‌- 
arfaa sn. ?? सोमवारः १० अक्टूबर १ ९३:२ | 

कार्तिक कुष्ण. ११ मंगलवारः२५ अक्टूबर १९३२: + | दुर्गा। पूजाः की. छुट्टी रहती: है- 


$ d 

१.२ PAR ,वैष्णवार्ना: . i 

masas ve giaa बुधवार ad 
poe SAN } अस्बरोष कथा भागवत ९. ४-१. 

वैष्णवानाम्‌ ९ नवंबर 


मार्गशीर्ष guo ep घृदस्पतिवार' ey भवम्बर १९३२ - गजेन्द्र मोक्षः. भागवतः ८, ३ 
भार्गशीर्ष gg ११ बृहस्पतिवार! ८ दिसम्बर १:९३ ` -अजुन-उवेशी कथा महाः HU ४२-४३ 


पोष कृष्ण ११ शुक्रवार २ $ दिसम्बर १९३: AATE. | 3 
emim, | एथु चरितम्‌ भागवतः ४, १४-२३, - 





शनिवार २४ वैष्णवानां 


पोष wa ११ शनिवार: © जनवरी १९३३ ` ya चरितम्‌ भागरत ४. ७-१२ 
माघ कृष्ण ११ रविवार २२ जनवरी १९३२ WEE चरितम्‌ भागवत ७. ९-९ 
माघ TS ११ सोमवार. ६ WD १९३२ caf aep भागवत ८. १९-३२ 
फाल्गुनः कृष्ण: ११ सोमवार Ro फरवरी. १.९३२. ` कापिलेयोपाख्यानम्र्‌ भा. ३..२२-२३. 
फाल्गुन. NE ११ बुधवार ८ मार्च २९३२ | युधिष्टिर कथा महाभारत से.. 

चेन्न कृष्ण LE बुधवार २२ माच-१९३२ रन्तिदेव" कथाः aia ६-९ p 

चेत्र sue १,१ बृहस्पतिवार. & अप्रेल ९ ९३२ श्रीरामअरितम्‌, रामायणः से. 
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Name’ of Holidays. Days Day of the Week. . Date. 
Guru Puja l | Sunday | 7th July, ]932. 
Naga Panchami ' ~ TF | Sunday 7th August 
Shravani and Raksha- 2 | Monday & Tuesday | 4509 & l6th Aug. ,, 
baridhana i 
Janmashtami 2 | Tuesday. and - 23rd & 24th August, 
ME Wednesday 932. ` 
Ananta Chaturdashi ... I | Tuesday- . l3th Sept., 932 
Vishwakarma Puja l | Friday l l6th Sept., ]932 
Matri Navami E | Saturday’. - 24th , ^', 
Mahalaya l | Friday 30th ,, T 
Dashahra Vacation 29 | Monday to Monday | 3rd October; to 3lst 
| October, l932. 

Prabodhini Ekadashi... l | Tuesday ~~ | 8th November, 4939 | 
Kartiki Purnima ] | Sunday - l3th » n 
Somavati Amavashya... l | Monday 28th. 5 
Winter holidays . 9 “|; Saturday to Sunday| 24th December to 
lst January, 3933, 
Makar Sankrantr — ... l | Saturday . à| lith - / 
Ganesh Chaturthi l | Sunday | 5th si js 
Mauni Amavasya l | Wednesday. | 25th ` ue A 
Vasant Panchami l. Monday" ~” 30th ae. T ae 
Maghi Purnima ] | Friday lOth February, , 
Maha Shivaratri 2 | Wednesday and | 22nd and 23rd 

.. Thursday - February, ]933. 
Holi 2 | Monday & Tuesday | 43 E. l4th March, 

"ui ह l Eu 

Maha Varuni l | Friday 24th March, 933. 
Ram Navami 3 - |-Tuesday 4th April oa 
Mesh Sankranti . Y | Thursday l3th ,, 
Summer Vacation 69: | Monday to Sunday | Ist 5 to 8th July, 
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N. B.—In the Ministerial @ffices-all these holidays will be observed with the modifications 
noted helow :—Puja Vacation I2 days, Dipavali two days, Bhratridvitiya, Ganga 
Dashahra, His Majesty's Birth-day and Rath-Yatra, one day each. No summer 
vacation will be given, In the Colleges of Oriental Learning, Theology and Ayurveda 
Ww of Sundays all Pratipadas and Ashtamis will be holidays. : 
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The Posthumous Iron Pillar Inscription 
of Chandra. 


By Prof. Ganga Prasad Mehta, M.A. 

The Iron Pillar Inscription of Meharauli near Delhi has 
been the subject of great controversy among scholars of Indian 
Antiquities. It records the conquests of a king named Chandra 
' who has not yet been definitely identified. The inscription is 

posthumous ; it is not dated and no geneology is given. As 
John Allen puts it, its phraseology is quite unlike that of any 
Gupta inscription. He says that not only is there no real 
ground for identifying Chandra with Chandragtipta IT, but it 
is improbable that thé inscription belongs to the dynasty at 
all! The late Dr. Fleet could not make up his mind as to the 
identity of Chandra. Dr. Vincent Smith favoured the view of 
the late Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri that the 
Chandra of the Iron Pillar should be identified with 'Ghandra- 
Varman ,mentioned in the list of ‘ the kings of Aryavarta who 
were violently uprooted by Samudragupta who thus increased his 
majestic power in the north? Chandra-Varman is known to us 


(4) Allen's Catologue of Indian Coins, Intro: pages 36—38 
(2) Fleet—Gupta Ins: No. I 
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from the Susunia Hill inscription of Bengal which records the 
dedication of a wheel by. Maharaja Chandra-Varman, son of 
Maharaja Sinha-Varman; ‘king of Pushakarana (Pokharan, 
Rajputana)!. The Mandasor inscription of Maharaja Nara- 
Varian, son of king Sinha-Varman- dated in the Malwa year 
464 (404 A. D.)? combined with the Susinia inscription shows 
beyond doubt that Chandra-Varman was Nara-Varman's elder 
brother. In 404 A. D. Nara-Varman was & contemporary of 
Chandragupta II, whereas Chandra-Varman was Samudra- 
gupta’s contemporary. All this may be admitted as perfectly 
accurate, But when Pandit Haraprasad Shastri tries to 
establish the identity of the Chandra of the Iron Pillar and 
Chandravarman, he fails to explain many important points 
of the Meharauli inscription. Chandravarman was defeated by 
Samudragupta and probably re-instated as a feudatory in 
Malwa. His brother Naravarman could not possibly assume 
independence in Malwa where the rule of Chandragupta II was 
well established in 404 A. D., as attested by the Sanchi and 
Udayagiri inscriptions of his reign. . The successors of Nara- 
varman named Vishvavarman and Bandhuvarman in 423 and 
436 A. D. are mentioned as feudatories of Kumargupta I in the 
Gangadhar and Mandasor inscriptions. All these Varman ` 
kings bear the feudatory titles of: Maharaja and Gupta as 
distinct from the Imperial title of Maharajadhiraja, which is 
typical of the extant historical documents of the Gupta period. 
It passes our comprehension to think that Chandravarman, a 
local. ruler of Pushkaran and Malwa :who was once defeated by 
Samudragupta, could have dared to undertake the suppression 
of the Bengal revolt without confronting the mighty arms òf 
the Gupta Emperor. Nor can we account for Chandravarman’s 
aggression .in lands across the seven tributaries of the Indus— 


सम NANETO AADAMA AAAA RR  — SA A aa 





. (0) ` पुष्करणाधिपतेमंहाराजसिहचरमंणः पुत्रस्य महाराजश्रीचन्द्रवमंणः कृतिः ' ` 
- Epi, Ind., Vol. XIII, p.345. 
(2) Epi. Ind., Vol. XII, No. 35. 
* (3);Fleet—Gupta Instructions, No, 3 and No. 6. 
(4) Ibid—Ibid, No. I7 and No. 8. 
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the region of ‘Sapta-Sindhw’.! The Punjab and the trans-Indus 
regions of the Saka Lords were certainly at this time included 
within the orbit of the Empire of Samudragupta whose son and 
successor Chandragupta II could alone have felt the necessity 
of subduing the rebellious chiefs in the border-land of his 
Empire. ` 

We cannot also identify Chandra with Chaudragupta I 
of the Gupta dynasty as proposed by Mr. Radhagovind Basak 
in the Indian Antiquary, June i9I9. The Allahabad Pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta proves beyond doubt that 
Chandragupta I could have ruled only a small principality 
after obtaining the status of an independent ruler. 

If we analyse the facts explicitly mentioned in the 
inscription of Chandra and compare them with such particulars 
as we gather from the Epigraphic and Numismatic records of 
the time of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya and review the entire 
evidence in its historical setting, the conclusion seems to be 
indisputable that Chandra must be identified with Chandragupta 
IT of the Gupta dynasty. 

The facts may be stated as follows :— 

l. Chandra has been credited with along unchequered 
career of conquests extending from Bengal to the regions 
across the Indus,” Considering the wide range of his conquests 
from the Hastern to the Western limits of India it is reasonable 


(i) Fleet, Allen and others have rendered the expression— 


dicat सप्ततुखानि dq समरे सिन्धे[जिता arfs: —having crossed the 
seven mouths of the Indus —which has led them to infer that Chandra did 
not conquer Balkh but invaded some foreign settlements near Baluchistan. 
I am indebted to Mr. K. P. Jayaswala for his illuminating suggestion that 
the phrase f सिन्वोः सप्तमुखानि ' should be construed as the seven sourcés 
and not ‘mouths’ of the Indus ; that it refers to the region called ‘Sapta- 
Sindhu’ or ‘Hapta-Hindu’ corresponding to the Punjab and Afganistan where 
flow the seven tributaries of the Indus ; and -that. Chandra did conquer the 
Punjab as far as Balkh, ] 
(2) Fleet Gupta Ins :, no. 6 
वङ्गेष्वाहववतिनोऽभिलिलिता -खडगेन कीतिसुजे i 
तीर्त्वा सघमुखानि येन समरे सन्धोजिता बाह्लिका ॥ . 
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to suppose that Chaadrà must have been a ‘Dig-Vijayi. We 
learn precisely the same fact from the Udayagiri inscription 
which records the dedication of a cave-temple to God Sambhu 
by Virasena, a hereditary Minister of Chandra-gupta for foreign 
affairs. It clearly states the fact that Chandragupta ‘seeking 
to conquer the whole world’ came fo Udayagiri with the donor 
who belonged to Pataliputra,! There is a clear reference to 
the title Vikramaditya assumed by Chandragupta II in a clever 
pun on lines one and two of this inscription. The Udayagiri 
inscription may have been recorded when Chandragupia was 
on the campaign of conquest which ended in the overthrow of 
the Western Kshatrapas and the Saka-Murunda of the Punjab, 
Kabul and the-Oxus region who were accustomed fo assume 
the Iranian titles of Shahi and Shahanushahi. Chandragupta II, 
in fact, fought and defested the Sakas both in Western 
India and beyond the Indian frontier up to the limits of the 
Oxus which was undoubtedly the stronghold of their power. 
The Iron Pillar Inseripton describes the course of Chandra’s 
conquest over the people of Balkh as traversing the seven 
sources of the river Indus, or the region called’ ‘Sapta Sindhu’ 
or ‘Hapta Hindu’ which in the Iranian, language, included the 
Punjab and Afganistan. We have to note the fact that 
Samudragupta after his Dig Vijaya was content with ‘acts of 
homage such as self-surrender, the bringing of gifts of maidens, 
the soliciting of charters confirming them in the enjoyment of 
their territories bearing the Garuda seal, rendered by the Saka 
Lords bearing the distinctive titles Daivaputras, Sahis and 
Sahanigahis.” That he penetrated far into the territory of the 
Sakas-of the north is olear from the influence of their coinage 
on his; but he did not make a permanent conquest of their 


NENNEN E LL MEN OC HN HAO iy ey Fre NT MEUS 


WEA भगवतः शम्भोरगुहामेतामकारयत्‌॥ l 

(2) यदुन्तज्योतिरकाभसु्ग्याम्‌... ......... व्यापि चन्द्रयु्ार्यमद्ध तस्‌ ॥ 
(3) Fleet Gupta Ins:, no.—* 'दैवपुश्न-शा हि-शाहानुशाही-शकमुरण्डेः ais आत्मनिवेद्न- 
कन्योरायनदान-गरुत्मद्‌कुएत विषयमुक्तिशास त्रया चनाद्पाय सेवाकतवा हुवीय्येप्र सर-धरणिवन्धल्य । 
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territories. When Samudragupta’s glorious career was over, 
the Sakas of the North Western India must have made one 
more supreme effort to recover their lost Empire of India, 

2, The inscription further states that Chandra inherited 
and acquired supreme sovereignty in the world by his own 
arms and enjoyed it for along timet, The statement is more 
applicable to Chandragupta II than to Chandragupta I who 
succeeded to the empire [Hkadhirdyam] of Samudragupta 
Prakramanka to which he had added the dominions of the 
Western Ksatrapas—Malwa, Gujrat and Surastra. The first 
Chandragupta, no doubt, bore the title of Maharajadhiraja 
indicative of Paramount Sovereignty. But his dominions wore 
comparatively small to which he might have probably added 
the adjoining kingdom of Vaisali, as suggested by Mr. Allen, 
From our knowledge of Samudragupta’s conquests ib may be 
deduced that his father Chandragupta I ruled the Gangetic 
valley from Prayaga to Pataliputra including Oudh*, I agree 
with John Allen that he neither struck coins, nor founded 
the Gupta era which simply grew out of the habit of dating 
in regnal years and which began to be reckoned from the 
date of accession of Chandragupta I in later years, Fleet 
has attributed to Chandragupta I a reign of 5 years, whereas 
his grandson Vikramaditya reigned for a long period from 380 
to 443 A. D. Samudragupta had to fight numerous battles in 
the interior of the Aryavarta before he was able to come 
within striking distance of the Saka Power in the North-west 
of India which was, in the long run, compelled to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the Gupta Empire. The Chandra of the 
Iron Pillar, if identified with the father of Samudragupta, 
could not possibly extend his conquests across the Indus 
without annexing the dominions of the many kings of 
the Aryavarta—a task subsequently accomplished by 





(i) Fleet—Gupta Ins: no. 32— 
प्राप्तेन स्वभुजाजितं च सुचिरं चैकाधिराज्यं क्षितौ i 

(2) "अचुगङ्जाप्रयागञ्च साकेतं मगधांह्तथा । 
पुताज्ानपदान्‌ सर्वान्‌ भोक्यन्ते STAM: ॥? वायुपुराण 
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Samudragupta, It is reasonable to suppose that a clash of 
arms could only arise between Chandragupta II and the 
Sakas of the North-west whose dominions bordered on the 
Gupta Empire. In fact, Chandragupta II waged a war “of 
extermination against the Sakas in the Punjab, the Himalayan 
regions and across the Indus to the river Oxus—an event 
commemorated in the line— 
‘drat सप्ततुखानि येन समरे सिन्धाजिता वाह्विकाः' 

3. The suppression of the rebellious chiefs of Bengal 
is also attributted to Chandra. The enemies who had united 
against him in Bengal were probably peoples who had taken 
the opportunity of his absence in the west to cast off the yoke 
under which Samudragupta had laid them. It is Samudra- 
gupta’s son and successor Chandragupta II who had to deal with 
this hostile league of Bengal chiefs long after the subjugation of 
समतर, डवाक and कामरूप by Samudragupta. 

4, The statement in the Iron Pilar Inscription that 
‘the breezes of -his prowess sull perfume the southern ocean’! calls 
to our mind both Samudragupta and Chandragupta II who 
bore the formal epithets—‘agqezfirafaareafzaam:? Under 
these illustrious Guptas the Empire embraced within its 
sphere of influence the Southern regions as far as Ceylon 
This significant expression could not be applicable to any 
other ruler of the 4th and 5th century A. D AME à 

b. The inscription records the erection of a lofty 
Garuda Dhwaja by a king named Chandra who is described 
as? “having his mind firmly fimed in faith on the God Vishnu.” 
It recalls the familiar epithet of *Parama Bhigwata” associated 
with the name of Chandragupta II in coin-legends and 
inscriptions of his reign, The first Chandragupta bore 
no such title. 


(I) Fleet— Gupta Ins: no, 32 :—Line-4— 


'यस्याद्याष्यधिवास्यते जलनिधिवीर्यानिलेदंक्षिण:' 
(2) Epi. Ind: vol. 5 page 4l-—-Poona Plates of Prabhüvatiguptà. 


(3) Fleet Gupta Ins. N . 
तेनायं प्रणिघाय सुमिपतिना भावेन विष्णो मतिम्‌ । _ 


प्रांझुविष्णुपदे गिरो सगतो विऽ्गोश्वजः स्थापित! css 
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6. It may be interesting to note the clear echoes of the 
coin‘legends of Chandragupta- II in lines 6 and 0 of the Iron 
Pillar Inscription.with this much difference that the former 
express the same idea in the present tense as the latter does 
in the past, being a posthumous inscription. The legend on 
the Chattra type of the. coins of Chandragupta II is: 
क्षितिमवजित्य gaftafed : जयति विक्रमादित्यः, ‘Vikramaditya, 
having conquéred the. earth, wins heaven by good works.’ 
The means by which heaven is attained are specifically 
expressed by such phrases as "ai irai: — सुचरितैः’ as in the 
Archer and Kaca types of.Samudragupta's coins, These 
legends refer to the great sacrifices-pious work-performed 
by Samudragupta and Chandragupta for winning the world 
of heaven. The sixth line of the Meharauli inscription 
reproduces -the purport and phraseology of these very 
coin-legends in a different’ Sanskrit. metre :-“qeat कर्मजितावनीं 
गतवतः Heat स्थितस्य fA "Who has gone to the world won 
by (good) works moving in ‘bodily form, (but) has remained on 
(this) earth by (the memory of his fame 

On the Lion-slayer ‘Type of his coins the legend runs as 
follows :—“‘aveaarg: प्रथितश्रिया fet जयत्यजेया भुवि सिंहविक्रमः” 

The moon among kings, brave as a lion, whose lustre is 
far-famed, invincible on earth. conquers heaven, 

There is some similarity traceable between the coin-legend 
quoted above and the line of the- Iron Pillar inscription of 
Chandra. :— 

Who having the name of Chandra, carried a beauty of 
countenance like (the beauty of) the full-moon 

“चन्द्राह्नेन समग्रचन्द्रसदर्शा वक्तश्रिय ear | 

7. Mr. John Allen declines to accept the identification 
of King Chandra .with Chandragupta If on the ground that 
the. phraseology of.the Iron Pillar Inscription is quite unlike 
that of any Gupta inscription, that no geneology is given, and 
that there is no analogy for the abbreviation Chandra for 
Chandragupta, although its occurrence in the field of coins 
is probably due to lack of space.” . I have just indicated above 
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the points of similarity in the sense and. phraseology bétween 
the two verses of the Chandra Inscription and the legends on: 
the coins of Chandragupta II, The epithet-—adaeRraftar- 
zqifzaasta: —whose fame extended up to the shores of the 
four oceans applied to Chandragupta II in the Poona Plates 
of Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of Chandrapta II, goes on 
all fours with the phrase—‘the breezes of his prowess still 
perfume the southern ocean’. The.absence of a geneology is 
easily explained, if, we only bear in mind the fact that :the 
geneological portions of the Gupta inscriptions were invariably 
composed in the sanskrit prose and notin poetry, The Pragati 
of Chandra on the Iron Pillar is composed in sanskrit verse 
which, of course, did not permit of the recital of his geneology 
according to the usage of the time. We cannot also expect 
to find the full name of Chandragupt& owing to ‘lack of space’ 
in a sanskrit metre, Both Allen and Smith have attributed to 
Chandragupta II some copper coins (Type IX] beating the 
name Chandra with a crescent. The reverse bears a vase of 
flowers, similar vases being found on many of the seals of 
Vaisali of the time of Chandragupta IT. 

8. As regards the paleography. of the Iron’ Pillar 
inscription there is perfect unanimity of opinion among scholars 
that it is incised in early Gupta characters, Dr. Fleet thought 
that the characters of this inscription ‘approximate in. many 
respects very closely to those of the Allahabad inscription of 
Samudragupta’, Dr, Hoernle assigns this inscription to the 
beginning of the 5th century A.D. The Iron Pillar—a marvel 
of metallurgical. skill of the Gupta period— was set up as a 
Garuda-Dhwaja in honour of God Vishnu on the Vishnupada 
Hill by Chandragupta II, on which Kumargupia [ must have 
incised the inscription. in memory of his illustrious father, a 
practice-followed by Skandagupta while erecting the memorial 
to his father by the installation of the image of Sarangin as 
mentioned in the Bhitari inscription of Skandagupta, | 

It has now been generally accepted that the poet 
Kalidas was the brightest gem of the court of Chandragupta 


~~ 
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Vikramaditya, Kalidas's description of the ‘Dig-Vijaya’ of 
Raghu in the 4th canto of the Raghuvanga has been cited 
evidence of his knowledge of the political surroundings and 
events of his times. His Muse seems to have been inspired 
by the grand achievements of the Vikramaditya era, His 
account of Raghu's Dig-Vijaya bears a close correspondence 
to the description of the two successive ‘Dig-Vijayas as 
detailed in the inscriptions of Samudragupta and Chandra- 
gupta II. Chandra’s conquest of Bengal is probably alluded 
to by Kalidasa in the lines:— 

वङ्गानुत्खाय तरसा नेता नासाधनेद्यतान, | 

निचखान जयस्तम्भं गङ्गास्रोतेऽन्तरेषु सः ॥? रघुवंश ४ 
Chandra’s conquests in the North-West beyond the Indus 
are probably referred to in the lines:— 

पारसीकांस्तते। जेतु प्रतस्थे स्थलवत्मेना ? । 

' यवनी quu सेहे मधुमद न खः N 

' संग्रामस्तुसुलस्तस्य पाश्चात्यैरश्व साधने › । 

' चिनयन्तेस्म तयोधा मधुमिचिजयश्रमम | 

श्रास्तीर्णाजिनरत्नाछु द्रात्तावलयभृमिषु ' ॥ 

' ततः प्रतस्थे ÅRG भास्वानिव रघुदिशम्‌ ? | 

‘ar हुणावराधानां HIS व्यक्तविक्रमम ' ॥ 

‘ चिनीताध्वश्रमास्तस्य घंक्षतीरचिचेष्टनेः 

दुधुबुर्चाजिनः स्कन्धांज्ञग्नकू कुम केसरान्‌ ' ॥ रघु० ४ 
There is no reason to doubt the indentification of the ' Parsikas 
of Kalidasa with the शाही, शाहानुशादी gages of the Samudra- 
gupta inscription and the ‘Vahlikas’ of the Chandra inscription 
Kalidasa leads his hero from Bactria in the northern direction - 
to the banks of the Oxus where the Hunas had made their 
settlements, about this time, To conclude the argument: 
King Chandra of the Iron Pillar inscription is undoubtedly, ' 
Chandragupta II, the conqueror of the Sakas both inside 
and outside India, the ruler of a great Hindu Empire and 
the great devotee of God Vishnu. 
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The Risé of Political Cómraünalim in idia. 
: t. * हर ह ^ E BY | = 
| : , PROFESSOR. GUBMURH Nisan SINGH, .. 
Note :—This article was written shortly after the conclusion, of the 
Second Round Table Conference. It is often useful to know. the beginning of 
things—this is much more so in the case of the Indian Communal Problem, 


which was been’ temporarily settled by the announcement of the, Communal 
« Award ” by the British Government recently | 0 GN. S. 


l 


The failure of the Second Round Table Conference is 
ascribed by British statesmen to the inability of Indians to 
agree on the communal question. It is indeed regrettable that 
the Indian leaders were unable to solve: the communal problem 
and that the majority of.the communalists -were opposed to 
constitutional progress without the recognition and satisfaction 
of their communal demands, But to exploit the situation and 
to throw the whole blame and odium on poor Indians is neither 
honest nor just on the part of British statesmen, . The present 
impasse is to my mind the natural outcome of the policy which 
the British Government has been deliberately pursuing ever : 
since nationalism became a force to be reckoned with, in India. 
Indeed the part which British officials and statesmen have 
played in. arousing and encouraging communal feelings, 
prejudices and hostilities is both large and inglorious; and 
however much they may like or try they cannot escape 
responsibility for creating the present situation. It is no use 
crying over spilt milk or minimising the importance or the 
difficulties of the communal problem but to trace the origins 
of communalism ought to prove helpful both in understanding 
the real nature of the problem as well a3 in finding its right ` 
solution. 

II 

Communalism—religious communalism—is no doubt of 
very ancient origin. Before the British came to India 
communal divisions existed among the people and outbreaks 
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of religious fanaticism led to the breaking of heads and the 
destruction of property. But the exploiting of religion for 
political purposes by persons who are anything but religious 
is altogether a new phenomenon. The political Moslem or 
a political Sikh is the creation of British rule, | 

There is really nothing strange in the policy followed by 
the British in India. Divide et Impera is a well recognised 
maxim of Imperialistic politics and it was first applied by the 
British to the organisation of the Indian Army after the Mutiny. 
It was held by the army authorities—as well as the great Sir 
Syed Ahmed—that the Sepoy Revolt of 857 was caused by the 
spirit of unity and comaradrie fostered by the mixing of men 
of diverse sects, castes, communities and provinces in the same 
regiment. And in order to make the recurrence of such revolts 
impossible the Indian Army was reorganised in 86l on the 
"class basis”, on the principle of what was called *counterpoise 
of natives against natives." However, for several decades, the 
principle was not applied in the civil administration. On the 
other hand the policy of “holding the scales even” was adopted 
as, according to the then existing circumstances, it was felt it 
would yield better results; Whenever a community asked for 
special or more favoured treatment, as for instance did the 
Moslem, it was told clearly that this was impossible. As 
Lord Curzon, before he changed the policy, put it:— There 
are certain things which I can not do ; I can not create special 
opportunities. or exemptions in your favour,” as he did not 
believe in yielding to the ory “fer the artificial ropes and 
pulleys to haul them up.” How different was his attitude . and 
that of his successor on this question shortly . afterwards when 
the policy of dividing the Hindus and the Muhammadans had 
been inaugurated by the proposals regarding the Partition of 
Bengal! The new policy was summed up ina vulgar witicism 
by the first Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
Sir Bampíylde Fuller: .Of my two wives the Muhammadan 
is the favourite. And he pushed his favouritism to the farthest 
limits,.which are thus described by the spacial correspondent of 
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the ‘Manchester Guardian, Mr. Henry Nevinson :—“ A large pro- 
portion of government posis were set aside for Mahomedans, and 
some were even kept vacant because there was no Mahomedan 
-qualified to fill them. “It was against the Hindus only that 
all the petty persecutions of officialdom was directed. “It was 
they who were excluded from Government posts ; it was Hindu 
schools from which Government patronage was ‘withdrawn. 
When Mahomedans rioted the punitive police ransacked Hindu 
houses and companies of little Gurkhas were quartered ón 
Hindu populations ES 
` Why this great change? The reasons are not far to 
seek, The national movement was making a steady headway 
among the Hindu young men who were fired by a new spirit 
and ideal. It was. senseca by the bureaucracy that its rule 
was in grave danger; and if nothing were done to counteract 
and check the growth of the national movement it would 
destroy the foundations of British rule in no time, In order 
to prevent this calamity. the bureaucracy planned the policy 
of divide and rule and applied it first to Bengal and then to 
the whole system of government in the country. .The bureau- 
‘eracy divided the Indian population into two classes—the 
irreconcilables and the Joyalists—and it adopted the policy of 
repressing the one and rallying the other, which is being 
. continued. right up-to-date. The policy of rallying the 
loyalists—&5he Mahomedans, the Moderates, the landed magnates 
and the Princes—was fully worked out in 906-07 and may be 
studied in the first Reforms Despatch of the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State. The foundations of it were 
laid by inducing Mahomedans to form a separate political 
organisation and to demand special, excessive and separate 
representation in the proposed legislative councils and 
administrative services which they did through the. famous 
deputation of October I, 49006 
^ It was given out by Maulana Mohammad Ali in 923 
in his Congress Presidential Address—it was an open secret 
before—* that the deputation was a ‘command ? performance.” 
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This was even more explicitly stated by Sir Ali Imam last 
year in his presidential Address to the Nationalist Moslem 
Conference at Lucknow. And it was given outin I9ll by 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, then a freelance journalist, a 
publicist and. a Socialist leader and now the Prime Minister 
of England and the Chairman of the Indian Round Table 
Conference, that “the -Mahomedan leaders are (during 
. ]906-09) inspired by certain Anglo-Indian officials, and 
that these officials have pulled wires at-Simla and in 
London and of malice afore-thought sowed discord between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedan communities by showing 
the Moslems special favours.” It is not necessary to 
give more evidence on -the point. It is now generally 
recognised.that. the Moslem Deputation of 906 was a got-up 
affair and that the address to the Viceroy was drafted on 
the lines laid.down by the Bureaucracy. This is clear from the 
reply of Lord Minto itself—who accepted every single demand 
of the Deputation fully and unreservedly and gave a public 
assurance “that their political rights and interests will 
be safeguarded in any administrative organisation with 
which I am concerned. And inspite of the opposition of 
Lord Morley, the strongest ‘Secretary of State in recent times, 
the Bureaucracy got its way and vitiated the Reforms by the 
adoption of separate communal electorates for Mahomedans 
and the landlords and by creating invidious distinctions between 
the Mahomedans and the Hindus. 

It is generally not so well-known that the efforts of 
the Bureaucracy to divide the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
were resented and opposed by a number of Moslem public 
men at the time. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has recorded in 
his book “The Awakening of India", that several Mahomedans 
spoke to him “with bitterness about the way that certain 
of their leaders have consented: to play a game planned for 
them by Anglo-Indian officials,» The game was seen 
through by many shrewd and public-spirited Moslems, who 
at a conference held at Lucknow in 908, protested strongly 
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against the attempt to force communalism in Indian ‘polities. 
But the majority of Moslem leaders fell an easy prey to 
British machinations and visions of temporary gain. They 
disregarded the warnings of far-sighted men, who prophesied, 
as did an Indian Musalman in April 909:—‘This will 
veritably be the opening of Pandora's box and Indis will 
then be confronted with a grave situation of the first 
magnitude.” ु mE 

- We are to-day face to face with that grave situation 
and the British statesmen, instead of frankly recognising 
their responsibility for the creation of the communal problem 
and helping in its satisfactory solution, are throwing the 
whole blame and burden on our poor shoulders and are making 
the most: of our misforfune. But such, I suppose, are the 
ways of clever men! And after all imperialism can only 
live upon accentuating differences and divisions. If any 
further evidence were necessary if has been provided by the 
publication of the so-called “Communal Award,” | 


NorE:— The last sentence has been added to the article at: the time of 
. publication. | G. N.S. 
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The Problem of Evil in Indian Philosophy. 
‘By B. L. ATREys, M. A., D. Litr. 
Hindu University, Benares. 
| BAT SAT ag न सन्ति दोषाः 
कास्ता दिशा wr न Lagg: | 
कास्ताः प्रजा AG न॑ भङुरत्वं 
कास्ताः क्रिया यासु न नाम माया ? (या. घा. १-२७-३१) 


"Is there any view which is free from error; is . theré any 
place where there is no suffering ; is there any creation which 
is not, transitory ; and is there any transaction which is free from 
deception ?» It is.a serious question which was put to Vasistha 
by Ramchandra. It is an ever-recurring question and is sure to 
arise in the mind of every human being at some time or other 
of his earthly career. The answer we get from our experience 
isin no way optimistic. Buddha, the Enlightened one, with 
his searching and penetrating eyes, discovered that pain and 
transitroiness are the characteristics of all beings. ( Sarvam 
- dukkham dukkham, sarvam khanikam khanikam ). “Birth”, 
says he, “is painful, decay ig painful, death is painful, union 
with the unpleasant is painful, painful is the separation from the 
pleasant, and any craving that is unsatisfied, that too is painful. 
In brief, the five aggregates ( body, feeling, perception, will 
and reason ), which spring from attachment are painful”. 
“There are three things, O King, which you cannot find 
in the world. That which, whether conscious or unconscious, 
is not subject: to decay and death, that you will not find. 
The quality of anything which is not- impermanent, that you 
will not find. And in the highest sense there is no such thing 
as being possessed of being’, Kant asks: “Would any man 
of sound understanding who has lived long enough and has 
meditated on the worth of human existence care to go again 
through the life's poor play, I do not say on the same conditions, 
but on any condition whatsoever ?". ( "Failure of Every 
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Philosophical Attempt in Theodicy” ) Schopenhauer, another 
great German thinker, comes to a similar conclusion:.*'The 
nature of life throughout presents itself to us as intended and 
calculated to awaken the conviction that nothing at all is 
worth our striving, our efforts and struggles; that all good 
things are vanity; the world in all its ends bankrupt; 
and life a business which does not cover expenses”. In 
Yogaviisigtha we are told by Vasistha that there cannot be any 
abiding satisfaction realised in wordly-enjoyments for “They 
please only at their commencement” (V. 22. 80). “Al pleasures 
terminate in pain, as all bright flames end in the darkness of 
smoke" (Y. 49. 6-7). “On the head of all beings dances non- 
being; within all beauty is hidden ugliness; and all pleasures’ 
end in pain. What shall we then seek for 9” (V. 9.4). 
“Weare disgusted, because we have realised that all beautiful 
things turn ugly ; all stability is unstable ; and all our truths 
are false” (VIb. 93. 9I). “All prosperity brings added misery, 
all’ pleasures bring their consequent pains; and life is only: 
for. death” (.VIb. 93.73). “The entire activity of life, on 
reflection, will be found without any positive gain ( asara )" 
(-VIa. 78,8). Itis this dark and disappointing aspect of life 
which, however undesirable it may be, is a fact to which eyes 
cannot bé shut for all times, It is called evil in the religion and. 
the philosophy of the West. It is designated as dukkha in India. 
All religion and philosophy have their birth in the consciousness 
of evil or dukkha and the desire to get rid of it. “ Dukkha-trayà- : 
bhighatàt jijndsa tadabhighatuke hetau.” -( Sánkhyakárikas ) l 
. ^ "In the modern philosophy of the West there are two main 
conceptions of evil: (l) the conception of the Absolutists and: 
(2) that of the Humanists: The first group of thinkers holds 
that the consciousness of evil is only a partial vision, that evil 
is merely an appearance, and that in‘the Reality as a Whole it 
is overruled and subordinated. Evil according to them is not 
grounded in the Reality as a whole, but is-experienced only in 
the parts cf the Reality. How any partial appearance, such as- 
evil; error, an d finitude etc. arises in the Perfect Absolute Whole 
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is not answered satisfactorily by them. They think that ‘it is 
béyond our comprehension. “Why there are appearances, 
and why. appearances of such various kinds, are questions not 
to be answered" says Bradley in his Appearance and - Reality 
(p. 87), The Pragmatists and Humanists naturally revolt 
against such a view. They: detest the use of the word 
"appearance? for evil, which according to them is as real as the 
man or the individual—the starting point of their philosophy. 
They denounce the Absolutistic metaphysics because 
they think that in the Absolutistic philosophy the centre of 
interest is the. Absolute and not the individual for whom 
the evil is ingrained in reality. Evil, they say, is real. No 
further explanation than this can be given of it that it is a real 
factor in our experience, which we have to grapple with and 
conquer. The pragmatists discard the conception of a 
perfect, omnipotent and good God, who has hitherto been 
believed to have areated the world. For, if God is the author 
of the world, he must have also been the author of the 
dreadful evils of the world like war, pestilence, accidents, 
earthquakes and floods, and of all other sufferings of living 
creatures. They recognise evil as a real - principle 
active in the world side by, side with the forces that -are 
operative to conquer if A finite God, struggling himself 
against the forces of Satan, and to a great extent aided by - 
the growing wisdom and power of man, is what satisfies them, 
If God and man co-operate and put forth their best efforts 
to change the present nature of the world, evil may be finally 
vanquished and subdued to the service of man. It is clear that 
even by the pragmatists no further explanation of evil is 
given than that it is a faet, an actuality that cannot be denied. 
Their main concern is not to account for and explain why 
there is evil inj the world, but how it can be overcome—'*Not 
why evil should exist at/all, but how we can lessen the actual 
amount of it". (James: Pluralistic Universe; p. viii). Prof. 
Radhakrishnan, therefore, while defending the Absolutistic 
philosophy against the attacks of James, rightly remarks: “But 
3 
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if Absolutism fails-to account for evil and error, { which are 
"Mystery" àecording;to Bradley and “insoluble puzzle” accord- 
ing to Jóachin), pluralism does not fare better" (The Reign of 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 259). 

We wish all success to the Humanists’? hope that some 
day the combined effort of God and man enlightened by 
scientific knowledge will bring about the millennium on the 
earth and there will be no sickness, suffering, sorrow and 
death in the world. In India, however, it was long ago clearly 
realised that such a possible millennium or heaven on earth is 
only a fancy, a chimerical belief. The world as such can 
never be free from evil (dukkha). The samsara wil always 
be what it is, however we may try to rectify it. Nip the evil 
in one sphere, in one aspect of the world, it appears in another. © 
Swami Vivekananda gives expression to this idea ingrained in 
the Indian Mind when he writes: “Objective society will 
always be a mixture of good and evil; objective life will always 
be : followed by its shadow, death, and the longer the life, the 
longer will be the shadow...... Every improvement is coupled 
with an equal degradation......... If good is increasing so is evil 
Sa duae quis The progress of the world means more enjoyment and 
more misery Íoo...... To have good and no evil is a childish 
nonsense" ‘(Complete Works, VI, p. 34l.). “Two ways,” he 
further writes, “are left open—one by giving up all hope to 
take up the world as it is and bear the pangs and pains in the 
‘hope of a crumb of happiness now and then. The other, to 
give up the search for pleasure (in the world), knowing it to be 
pain in another form and seek for Truth— present in them- 
selves.” (Ibd, p. 34Ll). “The musk deer after vain search for 
the cause of the scent of the musk, at last will have to find 
it in himself” (Ibd, 34l). Itis why the problem of evil has 
taken an individualistic turn in Indian Philosophy. The world 
as such, Indian philosophers have thought, cannot be freed 
from evil. But itis, they think, possible for every individual 
to perfect himself and to save himself from evil and suffering. 
They have distinguished two states of the existence of the 
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Self of all beings, one, the actual, which is tul] of imperfections, 
suffering, and other sorts of evils, and the other, the ideal 
‘state in which if is possible for the individual to exist as free 
from all evils, imperfections and disturbances. ‘The former is 
designated the state of Bandha ( bondage ) and the latter 
that of Moksha (freedom from evil). Here we propose to have 
a bird's eye view of what the prominent schools of Indian 
philosophy have thought on the cause and the remedy of 
bondage of the individual to the world of evils. 

According to the Charw&kas, the Indian materialists, 
enjoyment’ of life without any consideration of the future 
existence and destiny of the individual is the ideal living. 
Bondage, if there is any, is bondage to the authority of religion 
and morality. Moral and - religious -considerations make a 
coward of man and keep him away from the enjoyments of life. 
Let us take the life as it is, and let us not postpone the present 
enjoyments for the sake of some non-existent, but wrongly 
supposed to be existent, state of heavenly or unconditioned 
bliss. We end with death. There is no problem of moksha 
beyond the present life. This view, it is evident, cannot satisfy 
man who aspires for immortality, perfection and abiding joy. 
Nevertheless there is a grain of truth init. It is an antithesis 
to the too much religious obsession which makes a man negli- 
gent to the comforts which the body legitimately requires. 

According to the Jaina thinkers, the limitations of life 
and the consequent misery and suffering are due to the inter- 
mixture of the soul with the forces of matter, both of which 
have been existing intermixed from time immemorial, without 
any beginning in time. Yet itis possible through moral and 
ascetic practices bo separate the soul from the karmic particles 
of matter entirely. When the soul is thus freed from matter, 
it will go high up, beyond the mundane existence. This view, 
it is evident from the beginninglessness of the intermixture 
of the soul with matter, does not make the sufferer responsible 
for his ‘suffering. The evil is ingrained in the reality from 
time immemorial and is sufficiently deeply intermixed : with’ 
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the soul. This view does not also attribute. any meaning and 
purpose to evilinlife. And the method suggested to get: rid 
of the mundane existence is very ascetic and puritanio, full 
of hardships and difficulties at every step. 

According to the  Ny&ya-Vaisheshika thinkers, evil 
consists in the soul (which in its essential nature is a pure 
substance free from all attributes of knowledge, emotion ` and 
activity, which if aquires during the mundane existence) 
taking up a body with the senses and uniting with a mind, 
as a consequence of its previous karmas (actions), and thereby 
suffering from the misery of life and death. The samsara 
(cycle of births and deaths) continues as long as the soul is 
not freed from attachment to the body and mind; and from 
binding actions, through the knowledge of the real nature of 
the soul and other things. When this is effected, the soul 
becomes liberated and continues to exist in its pure form which 
is free from all, pains and pleasures and from all attributes 
that were acquired during the embodied existence including 
consciousness. It is not explained in this philosophy how 
and why such an originally pure soul was implicated in the 
clutches of karma and bondage for the first time, it being 
considered a sufficient reply that our bondage is beginningless 
This idea of freedom from bondage in.a state of liberation 
in which the soul will be free not only from pain but also from 
every kind of happiness—devoid of all cognition and sensibi- 
lity—is not an ideal that can appeal to-man. It is an attempt 
to acquire a state of complete anaesthesia, as it were, and to 
reduce oneself toa stonelike state of unconscious existence, 
Man, on the other hand, wants happiness, positive and 
unconditional, and never desires. that he should - cease 
to be conscious | , 

. According to the early Mimàamsaküs, Jaimini and 
Shabara, the evil is due to the performance of bad and 
prohibited actions which are bound to bring suffering to the 
performers. Freedom from evil would be a state of happy: 
existence in & heaven brought about by.the performance of 
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‘the duties enjoined upon -us by the Scriptures, the Vedas. 
This view suffers from the fault pointed out by the author of 
Sdmkhyakarikas that the stay in heaven cannot be a 
state perfectly free from pain, on account of there being grades 
in the happiness of the residents of heaven, and that this 
remedy of escaping from the evils of life does not bring about 
the final escape, an escape once for ever, for, the consequences 
of "good" actions even must last for some definite period of 
time, and not for ever. So, these philosophers have suggested 
‘neither the ulimate origin of evil nor the final remedy of it. 

The evil of bondage, according to the Sankhya-Yoga 
philosophers, is due to non-discrimination (aviveka) existing 
between the spirit—Subject, and the  psycho-physical 
matter—Object (the Purusha and the Prakriti). Of the two, 
the former is, by its very nature, unchanging, inactive, pure 
and all conscious, and is essetially free from all pleasures, pains 
and delusion. In the present state, however, it feels its identity 
with the objective psychophysical reality, the Prakriti, in the 
forms of intellect, ego, mind, body and the senses. On account 
of forgetfulness by the Purusha of its own nature and the 
attention directed by the purusha towards it, the prakri 
bagins to dance into the many forms of things, senses, mind, 
ego and intellect etc., which are all susceptible to pleasure, pain 
or dullness—to change into all kinds of miserable or happy 
states in heaven or hell. The Purusha feels its idendity with 
every changing state or form of the Prakriti, and is never at rest 
as in its pristine purity. It is really wrong for the subject to 
attribute to itself the conditions of objects, both of the psychic 
and physical order. Nevertheless it is actually done due to want 
of discrimination, Discrimination between the two.as absolu- 
tely separate entities and the consequent realisation of aloofness 
of the subject in its own state of self-effulgent consciousness is 
the ideal of these two systems of Indian philosophy. No 
satisfactory answer, however, is given as to how this false 
identity between the two, this non-discrimination, originates at 
all, If the two were essentially distinct entities, when and how 
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did they come to beso united as the one becoming identified 
‘with the other ? To say that this nondiscrimination is beginn- 
ingless is to evade.the question of the origin and not to answer 
it. According to these thinkers, no other character than that 
of being pure consciousness, unattached to anything, aloof and 
distinct from all other things, although infinite in extension, 
i8 present in‘ the liberated soul. This pure consciousness is 
realised, as it were, by abstracting it from all it contains or 
by ‘stripping off all concreteness from conscious experience. 
It is a way, apparently, not of conquering the evil, but of 
running away from it. 

According to Buddhism, in general, life as such is misery 
and pain. There is no joy in it. Everything is in perpetual 
flux. The soul, postulated by other systems of philosophy, 
in which a resort is sought for in order to escape from the 
evils of life, is itself found by the Budhists, on analysis, to 
be composite and no exception to the universal law of change. 
To be something, to will to be something, or to desire to have 
something, is itself the root of all suffering. This trishna or 
desire to be is due to ignorance (avidyà). We do not know that 
by desiring to be something we are sowing the seed of our 
further becoming something which in itselfis evil. -Freedom from 
all kinds of desires for objects and negation of the will to live, 
through self-denying moral conduct, is the way of arriving at a 
state in which the individual personality, which is changing and 
composite in its nature, is finally extinguished. This state is 
called Nirvana or extinction of  personality—with all. its 
sufferings» How the individual originated, why there is 
‘ignorance on account of which he goes on weaving the web 
of prolonged existence hera and hereafter, are questions to which 
no answer can be found in the philosophy of the Buddha. The 
remedy, it will appear, suggested for the evils of life, is a 
‘medicine that would effectively remove the disease of suffering, 
but would also do away with the patient to insure freedom 
‘from possible relapse. The idea of the Buddhistic Nirvana 
is more or less a negative one, of freedom from all the dark 
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aspects of life, But man not only wants an -escape from 
the miserable state of existence, but also desires /o be in some 
such state of existence where he may enjoy unconditional and 
undecaying bliss. This positive aspect, to a great extent, is 
absent in Buddhistic philosophy which lays much emphasis on 
negation, although in the later Buddism signs are not wanting 
of the influence of the Upanishadic idea of the Self as Anand 
or Bliss. 
According to the Upanishads, to speak in a general way, 
the cause and root of all evil is our ignorance of the ever- 
existing fact that we are one with the absolute Brahman, the 
Ultimate Reality which is self-effulgent Bliss. When we come 
to know this fact, we partake in the Joy Absolute. ‘When the 
Brahman is known all fetters fall away”; “The knower of the 
Brahman becomes Brahman” say the Upanishads, Shankara- 
charya, therefore, who has synthesised the intuitions of the 
Upanishads into a system of philosophy known as the Advaita 
Vedanta, thinks that evil consists in the ignorance of the true 
nature of the self, which is Brahman. When, through the study 
of the Upanishads, understanding their doctrines and contem- 
plating upon their truth, we come to realise that we are the 
Brahman, our finitude and vision of the world as plurality and 
change, which is essentially false and evil, vanish from our 
experience, and we are left, not in a negative state of emptiness 
(Shinya), but in a state of Absolute Existence, which is 
Consciousness and Bliss, and is fuller than the fullest one 
can imagine. But why and when Ignorance crept into 
our Being to make us finite is a question which not only is not 
answered by the Vedantists satisfactorily but is also 
denounced as illegitimate (ati prashnam). ‘‘How does this 
happen ?", writes Deussen in his System of Vedanta, “How 
do we manage to deceive ourselves into seeing a transformation 
and plurality, where, in reality, Brahman alone is ? On this 
question our authors give no information" (p. 302). A similar 
remark is made by Suzuki with regard to the Mahayana 
Metaphysics, the doctrines of which very much resemble: 
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those of the Advaita Vedanta, when he .says~ “Ag to 
the question how and why this negative principle ‘of 
ignorance came to assert itself in the body of Suchness 
(Tathatà), we are at a loss where to find an authoritative 
and definite answer to it" (Suzuki: An Outline of Mahayana 
Buddhism, p. l26) 

Thus, no philosophical system of the East or of the West: 
so far considered has given a satisfactory answer to the 
question of the origin of evil. Most of them seem to agree 
on the point that we suffer because we are ignorant of the 
true nature of things around us, of the true nature of ourselves, 
and of the true relation that exists between us and the objects 
around us. They all seem to hold that it is more important 
to know how ignorance is to be removed, that is, how the evil 
is to be overcome and destroyed, than why and when it 
orginated. The Buddha said so, William James says so. 
In Yogavasistha Vasistha gives the same answer to the 
oft-repeated question of Rama as to the why and the when of 
Ignorance, the root cause of evil. “Do not, O Ram,” 
gays Vasistha, “waste your time in thinking on how Ignorance. 
arose. Think how you can get rid of it. It is only when this 
Ignorance is completely removed that you will know’ the 
secret as to why and how it arose” (Y. V.IV.4.32,34), `` 

- But the difficulty is that in spite of the instructions 
of these venerable teachers of the past, man will never 
cease to be- a metaphysical animal. It is quite evident from 
the historical evolution of Buddhism. Man cannot rest 
satisfied unless he knows why ignorance or evil is there 
at all. The main difficulty in the acceptance of evil ás 
an ultimate fact ingrained in reality, jis that the admission 
of ib as an independent power, a Cosmic Principle like the 
Satan, takes away fall thope of -victory over it, and also all 
possibility of its ever being effaced out of existence. For 
after all, a reality will evar remain a reality. A force that 
has defied and limited even God must certainly ‘be stronger 
and oleverer than the combined strength and wisdom of all 
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the ‘individuals in^the world: ^ The- difficulty: of the Monistic 
systems ° of philosophy; on ‘the ‘other hand, is to explain 
why the One Perfect, ‘Infinite and Blissful God or Brahman 
became the ‘finite -and suffering many; or, if the 
many are eternally - rooted in the one coherent and all-compre- 
hending -Absolute; how could the ignorance of this fact 
occur at all-?-~--Lo say that it is an inscrutable mystery: 

giving--a death blow to metaphysics and leaving the 
intellect unsatisfied for ever. A philosopher, therefore, has 
certainly*to- attempt an answer, even though he may fail 
to- satisfy all: : Moreover, unless we can conceive why evil 
is there, we cannot understand how to overcome it. T 
say that. the--evil is beginningless is to admit an actual 
reality of it EE: 

~ Yogavasistha-an important Sanskrit work, little known 
to-the world, presents ‘one of ‘the ‘boldest attempts to 
account for the mystery of evil from the Monistic point of view 
We- shall conclude our paper with a view of evil based on this 
great work of Indian thought. We do not mean that this view 
is free from difficulties. We only think that beyond this it is 
difficult for’ the human intellect to go. Bondage or evil, 
according to Vasistha, is- another name for finite existence, 
the mind or individuality itself. Ignorance is another name 
for it. It is also-called karma. To be an individual is to be 
limited; it is to hedge round the centre of interest ina 
particular portion or aspect of the Absolute a wall of neglect or 
non-recognition of the whole. To attend to a particular point is, 
in fact, to neglect the rest. And we are, for the time being, only 
that -fo which we: give our full attention. No body'else forces 
us to attend: to'a part of the whole. It is a voluntary game 
which we may play or not. It has a beginning-and an end, 
As every concave has its-covex side, so the limitation of our 
interest to here and now has the other side involved in the very 
act of this limitation, namely, the passing away of the rest of 
the Reality,-ever presént in the total experience, into the sub- 
conscious. The present day psychology holds that the original 
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datum of cognitive experience is a continuous whole, in which 
we make differentiations in accordance with our interests and 
needs. There is really no limit to the presentation continuum, 
but only that much of it constitutes my.reality as is above the 
threshold of my consciousness ; and out of that too that is 
more real to me in which I am emotionally interested or which 
has value for me, The rest is neglected. It is in some such 
manner that a mind or individuality takes its rise and continues 
in the Absolute Experience accoding to Vasistha., A centre of 
interest, a point of consciring activity, is spontaneously (swabhava- 
tah) and without any ulterior motivo, is fixed in the ever Perfect 
and Infinite Absolute like the springing up. of a whirl in an 
ocean, From the point of view. of this centre the total 
Experience appears split up into two aspects, one in which the 
individual (centre) is interested, and so, real to it, and the 
other in which the individual is not interested, and so unreal 
to the individual. But there cannot be an actual separation 
between the two aspects of the Entire Experience except for 
the individual. As the centre of interest of the individual 
continues shifting his experience goes on changing. Imagining 
ever new forms in the objective world is but the changing of the 
centre of interest, And we cannot but imagine new forms in 
our objective experience, beoause.the entire Infinite Experience 
is immanent in the individual and'on account of this fact there 
is a revolt.in the individual against being satisfied with a 
particular form of experience and.a demand to have other 
forms of experience in the field of consciousness. This is the 
reason why there is no final satisfaction of desire in having got 
this or that object. As long as we shall continue to desire 
particular objects, our desires will bring us no rest or final 
peace, for objects will be infinite in number and kind and there 
is a craving in us for the Infinite. This is the reason why we 
suffer. This is why we cannot be happy in this world, This 
is why in spite of our possessions, achievements and enjoyments 
we always feel poor. No doubt, we always have, early or late, 
what we want, what we strive for, and what we earnestly desire. 
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But by the time we get it, ou? centre of interest has shifted to 
something else, and so, we are no longer satisfied with the 
attainment of the objects of our previous desires. We do not 
wait to enjoy what we have ourselves attracted towards us. 
This is why there is discord, inharmony and misery in this 
world. This state of affairs will continue to bé experienced 
so long as theré is interest in particular objects and desire 
to be this or that, and attachment to this or that; for, there 
will be a perpetual revolt from within against satisfaction 
with the particular part when the Whole is ours. Want of 
` happiness is the sign of this revolt. There is a need also 
of this revolt, otherwise perfection would never be aspired 
for. Thus evil is necessary, otherwise the glory of the Absolute 
which is our very Self, the deep Ocean behind the bubble of 
our being, would remain hidden from the view of those who are 
interested in partial and poor aspects of it.. The vision of the 
Whole, the Infinite, will shine above the threshold of conscieus- 
ness only when we give up our limited. interests and become 
interested in the Whole and constantly imagine ourselves to be 
nothing less than the Whole. No external force, in reality, 
other than our own will makes us choose what we become. 


` ब्रह्मणा ध्यक्तिरिक्तत्वं अह्मार्णवेंगता अपिं । 
भावयन्ता विमुह्यन्ति भीमाछु भवभूमिषु ॥ १॥ (ये. घाः ४. १२.३ ) 


NAAT महाग्रन्थेमिथ्यावे्ात्मनाऽसतः 
अद्दमित्यथरुपस्थ भेदे! मोक्ष इत्युच्यते ॥ २ (RT. घा. ६/२. २०, १७) 


E te 
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-Ear Rings. | 
(A play in one scene—adapted from Bhasa.) 


By प्र, N. Bavsnan. (Fennow or THE Porrry Soormry, LONDON .) 


[Morning on the battle-field of Kurukshetra. The 
innumerable Kaurava and Pandava forces are fighting against 
each other with ferocious valour........ 

. A mile or two away to the right are the waving white 
tents of the Kaurava camp, like stars fallen to earth the 
overnight. Attired and armed for the field, Karna has just 
issued out of his tent and is taking a hasty view of the far- 
off fight.| 

Karna EM | 

From a distance now are to be heard the sound. of 
horn and the clash of steel. The courtiers of the Kaurava 
Lord have whispered in mine ear just the news of the fast- 
thickening fray. Pitted agaist the bravest Pandava Prince— 
Arjun stand. I must win this chance somehow, and lay the 
fruits of victory at my Gurudev’s feet; or else, my reputation 


of years sinks low to be loathed, and............ 
SALYA 
(The charioteer, entering) Sire, the chariot is ready ? 
ह l _ Karma | 
I am ready too. 
SALYA 
But sire, the clouded face and aggrieved look. 
Karna 


(To himself) Ah, how my left eye throbs foreboding 
ill! Me, whom enemies fear as the very God of Death 
himself as I dash through their drawn-up ranks,—even 
me—something strange and secret threatens now. Ah, how 
came this seed of fear to be planted in my bosom that 
hitherto swelled at the drumbeat of war ?.........Born of Kunti, 
the Pandava queen, and known to the world as Radheya 
brave, are not Dharmaraja and his dear fellows brothers to 
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me in truth? Yet, now is the time to show forth all my 
garnered strength and gifted valour. But strange! My 
favourite arrows have lost their power. What prophetic 
words were they that my mother uttered at time of start! 
The immediate future, ah, who knows ? 


SALYA 
What grave thoughtcloud glooms they brow, my Sire ? 
KARNA 
‘Nothing save my arrows’ attitude 
Sanya 
What of them? 
Karna 
* They are ineffective, Salya. 
Sanya 
- How came they to be so ? 
KARBNA 
A history is behind them. 
Sanya 
It must be interesting, sire. 
KARNA 


Years ago, in my youth, I went to Parasurama once, —to 
Parasurama, the great warriorsaint, the hero of the axe 
SALYA 
What for, gire ? 
KABNA 
Even as I made him obeisance he blessed me a thousand 
times, and enquired of me my mission 
SALYA 
And then ? ' "XL 
 KARNA 
And then, I told him :— Sire, to undergo tutelage at 
thy feet and learn the archer's craft, to bend the bow and shoot 
the arrow—have I come to thee. Bless me, master, and aid 
me to attain my ambition and aim." 
Sanya 
Noble ambition indeed | 
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KARNA 


Yes, noble indeed, but he in the pride of his caste said. 
with an assumed air of haughty patronage— None but the 
Brahmins deserve fo know the knowledge you séek for, To 
them alone are open the secrets of such sacred lore l 


SALYA 


Strange, sire, that this communal prejudice should seize 
and upset the heads of such great, 0068 too! Ilis a bane, 
Karna, that threatens to go down the ages to pollute the pure 
atmosphere of cosmopolitan life, and perpetuate a'sin of 
the sages. 

KARNA 

Well, to gain my purpose, I scrupled not to hoodwink 
that august man, In very authentic tones I told him:—'* I am 
a brahmin, sire. Help me to realise my dreams.":—and he, 
catohing the ring of sincerity in my words permitted me into 
his Sishya’s fold ! — 

Saya 

Clever was thy cunning, sire. 

"n, .KABNA. 

And you hear what happened afterwards, While at his- 
ashram, once I went along with him into the forest paths to 
hew wood for the morrow’s sacrificial fire. ^ Wandering” there 
Parasuram grew tired and slept with his head pillowed on my 
lap. ‘A few minutes.later, a crawling worm bit my leg to 
bleeding, but afraid of disturbing the Master's rest I patiently 
bore the pain. Soon, he awoke, saw the pool of blood and 
enquired of me the reason. I narrated the incident with 
profuse apologies, but he grew red: in the face and flared out— 
“ Liar, thou art not a brahmin sure. The forbearance of pain 
proves thee a Kshatria, For the sin of this falsehood a curse 
shall -be. on. thee. Thine arrows: shall. fail thee. in times of 
need,” l 

SALYA 


| Fiery was thy Master's wrath |. 
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Yes, fiery, Salya ; I could not plead for mercy even...... 
The ineffectual attitude of my arrows now reminds me of this 
tragic incident of my youth, Something augurs very ill. The 
horses and the elephants even are pale with drooping heads. 
The conch-shells and war-drums too sound not as ever. 

Sanya 
What a dire calamity, alas ! 
Karna 

Why lament, Salya, the buffets of Time and the decrees 
of Fate ? If death on the battle-field, then the hero’s heaven 
if victory, eternal fame, What else but these two are a 
warrior's choice, a warrior's meed ? No need then, Salya, for 
sorrow now, but action, action in the living present......... 

Blessings be to the Brahmin and to the cow ; peace be 
to the woman; happiness to the fearless, and victory to me 
whom nothing can daunt........ «On, Salya, drive the chariot on 
to where the Pandava phalanxes are. Dharmaraja will I take 
& prisoner, punish Arjuna, and devastate their ranks and their 
glory. Move on, Salya 

A VOICE 

O immortal donor, Karna, for a favour from thee have 

I come ! 
KABNA 

Hold, Salya, whose voice is that that throbs from the 
distance at this juncture? A Brahmin’s, perhaps, for the 
very words have soothed mine ears. Direct him here, Salya... 
Nay, I will myself call him....welcome art thou, brahmin, 


INDRA 
(In the guise of a Brahmin, enters.) Fly away, fly 


away, ye moody clouds of darkness that oppress me, Thou 
hast no hold on me when I am in Karna’s presence ! 


Karna 


(Much pleased) Salutations to thee, brahmin. Extremely 
happy am I to greet thee. 
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TxDRA 
+--+ May thy fame ever inorease-and be gréat as that of the 
Sun and the Moon:! TE : l SEEN 
E Karna ^0 


Strange, brahmin, that thou hast not blessed me with long 
life and prosperity: Yet,‘ what thou hast: blessed me with 
is good in itself, for, is not contentment the code of healthy 
life ?... What can I do for thee १ 


INDRA 
A favour if i$ please thee 
Karna 7 E 
7 Heartily, brahmin, ‘shall I falfl your wish...would 4 
thousand cows—full-uddered and golden-horned—please thee ? 
7 INDRA 
Cows, . Karna, —their milk would give me but a moments 
pleasure, and nothing else 
| Karna 
A thousand horses then, of the finest type, the best 
calibre ? 
INDRA . 
. Horses, Karna,—their ride would give me a moment’ 
joy, and nothing beyond 
Karna 
A thousand elephants then, mighty and majestic, fit 
for fight 
INDRA | 
Elephants, Karna,—their possession would give me 
little elation and much worry. Nothing more. | 
KARNA f 
Heaps of gold then, if it please thee ? 
INDRA . c 
Gold, Karna, heaps ofit, yes Karna, gold will I have, 
gold...... yet, stay what for is gold to me, the gold through 
which vice stalks abroad caparisoned with praise'and fame 
No, Karna no, I do not want it either i 


t 


t ^ 
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eS ee Karna ^0 

Then I shall conquer this world and lay it at thy feet 
INDRA — 

How shall it avail this poor brahmin, Karna 9 
KABNA 

Wilt thou have my head then, and rest at peace ? 
INDRA 

(Closing his ears and pretending fear) Ah, what 

shocking offer, Karna ; say not such a thing once more | 


Karna 
Fear not, brahmin, lam not afraid to offer anything, 
if it but pleases thee,..... Say, wilt thou have these HAR 


RINGS—gifts divine to me at birth to ward off ill,—mystic 
talismans that have stood me in tremendous stead many a 
time and off 
INDBA l 
(Going into raptures) Ah, give them, Karna, give. What 
more humble gifts shall please this poor brahmin, immortal 
donor 9 
KARNA 
(To himself) Excellent pattern of cunningest nature, On 
these HAR RINGS hast he set his eyes. Krishna's scheme 
is all this sure. Yet, yet, I shall not go back upon my word. 
Repentance becomes not a hero, (Turning to Indra) Take 
them, brahmin, take them. 
SALYA 
(Whispering) Do not part with them, Karna. 
KABNA | 
Never mind, Salya. In this world of endless transcience, 
when even hills and streams, and seas and skies change, 
righteous charity alone abideth forever.................. Jake these 
. HAR RINGS, brahmin. (Takes them off and hands them 
over to him.) 


INDRA ° 
(Accepting them with élation) Blessings be on thee, 
noble soul l............ (to himself) Now and here have I kept my 
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vow which I made sometime ago.about Ajuna’s Victory, in the 
presence of all the gods. . I will be off now, and witness the 


Karna-Ajuna fight from on high! (Exits) 
४ SALYA T i 

Thou art shamed, Karna 
KABNA- 

By whom ? 

| E SALYA . 

By Indra! | 

KARNA 


No, Salya, no. Indra himself is shamed by me. He, the 
great god of gods, mighty warrior, the far-famed he who is 
invoked by every brahmin before he lights his sacrificial fire, 
even he, has held out his hand for a favour from me, and felt 
satisfied, What greater shame is there than that a god should 
be pleased with a mere mortal’s gift ? 

A MESSENGER, i 

(In the guise of a Brahmin enters) O King of Anga, ' 
Karna great, think not of the loss of the BAR RINGS.. Here 
is this arrow Vimala to aid you to kill one of the Pandava Five, 

KARNA 

I shall, not be recompensed for what I have willingly 

given away. 


MESSENGER 
Mine are the words of a brahmin, Karna, flout them not. 
KARNA 
Brahmin’s words sayest thou. Yes, I have never so far 
disobeyed them............ When shall I possess the arrow ? 
- MESSENGER . 
Whenever desired. n 
KARNA . c 
My gratitude’! 
MESSENGER 


My blessings. (Exits) 
० KARNA 
Forword with the chariot, Salya 
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SALYA p 
Sire, my mind is engrossed with thoughts of thee. | 
Karna 
What of me? 
SALYA 


` Ah, how man sometimes becomes a slave to himself; his 
own idiosyror&cies, past peril ox. pain, and sets at stake his 
life too, However, Karna, succeeding generations shall 
remember this noble act of thine and Ghant its praises to 
ever-fresh tunes! 


KARNA 
Think not: of what is past......... There, from the distance 
come the cries of the thiekening fight. Forword, Salya. 
SALYA 
Very well, sire. 
Kansa 


What noise is this that some convulsive oceanchaos 
reverberatés across the bloody plain? Is it Krishna's conch 
or Arjuna’s challenge? There, there is the hint. Forward, 
Salya, forward with the chariot; forward to the fray | ! 


ु A Note 
About the Playwright and the Play. 


Prominent among the illustrious Sansktit poets of ancient 
India must be mentioned the name of Bhasa whom even 
the great Kalidasa praises as a literary hero of immortal 
fame. Bhasa is one of those figures in ‘Literature around 
whom legónd spares fio pains to weave her infrioate web 
of song and story. Thé time of his birth and death, the 
date of his plays, their names and their number, are all still 
the playthings of literary casuists and research. workers. 
The set of thirteen plays discovered only a few years back 
by Kavyakantha Ganapati Sastri and edited by him in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Séries, are somewhat authentically 
attributed to Bhasa and are current as such. From thence 
Bhasa has successfully attracted the attention of scholars 
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and savants, and much general research work has been done 
by men like Dr. Sukthankar,! Dr. Sarup, Dr. Thomas? and 
Dr. Morgensteirne,* inspite of all of which, he still remains 
a conundrum. The translation of six of the Bhasa plays into 
English by Prof. Woolner and Dr. Sarup? is the latest in the 
field, but one is sure to be highly disappointed if one expects to 
find in the volume any. enlightening introduction or preface. 
As far as I know Karna Bhara has not been. rendered, into 
English till now. Hence my venture. But know you, mine 
is ‘not the scholar's searching eye, but the artist's decorating . 
hand.’ 

Karna . Bhara dealing with the poignant episode of 
Karna's ear-rings—is.a short playlet attributed to Bhasa, 
inspite of dissenting voices. {t is the story of a hero in 
whose benevolence lay his victory and his defeat, his life 
and his death. It was Keats, I think, who stated that 
poetry should surprise by fine excesses. I am not one ol 
those who are prepared. to connive af’ the application of the 
dictum to life, for I regard it as a perpetual adjustment 
between good and bad, between aspiration and achievement. 
Success does not always lic in surrendering (as Karna seemed 
to think), but sometimes in stubbornness also. 

The story goes that in the great epic war of the Kuru- 
Pandava dynasties, enshrined in the Mahabharata, Karna 
played a very prominent part. The tragic fight between the 

l. Studies in Bhasa 

2. The vision of Vasavadatta, with a valuable introduction 

3. Swapna-Vasavadatiam, a discussion of the date etc., in The 

. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 928 

4. Uber das Verhültuin Zwischen Carudatta and Mrechakatika, 

9. Thirteen Trivandrum plays attributed to Bhasa : (Vol. I. 

containing only six plays is published.) Oxford Unity. Press 4930, 

6. Dr. Sarup is one who, in trying to evaluate the internal evidences 
in the thirteen plays, has come to the conclusion that the two short plays— 
Duiaghatotkacam and Karnadharam differ in technical similarities and 
‘verbal resemblances’ from the rest. This contention, however, remains 
to be more firmly established and generally accepted. 
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two parties reached a climax and Karna was called upon, after 
the fall of Bhism and Drona, to lead the Kaurava forces. Just 
at .the time when the messenger brought the mandate, Karna's 
mind was convulsed and thrown into an eddy of whirling 
doubts. And, has not the Stratford poet said—'Our doubts 
are our traitors’? As he started out of his camp determined 
to fight and win glory, his mind gave way to suspicion, and 
his arrows assumed a passive attitude. He was soon reminded 
of the curse that his tutor, Parasurama, pronounced upon him 
for the falsehood he uttered to learn the archor's craft. He 
also remembered his mother Kunti’s prophetic words at the 
time of starting, and the tie of relationship he bore to the very 
men with whom he was going to fight. Strangely enough, he 
forgot even the chants with which to invoke the arrows. 

Yet, Karna was a man, cast in a hero's mould; and so, 
did not lag behind despite his doubts and fears. At this 
concible hour he heard the voice of a brahmin beggar hail him 
as a donor, Like the beat of a war-drum toa gallant old 
war-horse, the appeal for agifít—and that from a brahmin -- 
put a sudden brake as it were to Karna's leaping enthusiasm. 
The brahmin who was no other than Indra in disguise, was 
there to keep a former vow of his which he made in the 
presence of other gods. Karna was an unfailing donor and 
charity was the very breath of his life. By promising-his physical 
help to Duryodhana, Karna became his servant ; -by pledging 
his word of honour to Kunti, he was & mere lamb in lion’s skin 
on the field of battle; by sacrificing a piece of his flesh to the 
worm for the sake of his master he brought upon himself a 
great curse, In all these benevolent and charitable deéds of 
his Karna was heading toward his own destruction, And 
again, as the brabmin refused one by one his noble offers, 
Karna seemed to save a lurking suspicion in his mind as to the 
good intention of the man, and became confirmed in it after 
the pretender’s departure with the earrings. Karna knew that 
with the gifting away of his ear-rings he was giving away his 
very life, and yet he would not of deter from his determination, 
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even in spite of his charioteer Saly's caution, for was not Karna 
the donor ? 

In this spirit of meek subjection to a circumstance, even 
after knowing it to be a trick played upon him, Karna deemed 
himself to be the victor and Indra the vanquished. But what 
sort of spirit and strength,.is that, play, that dares not face 
éven the slightest opposition, but simply succumbs to it? Is 
if a virtue to sway with every breeze? We may not as Maurice 
Dekobra advises, cultivate the art of making enemies: or as 
Neiztche suggests, learn to live dangerously. They may add 
salt and pepper to life, and stimulate activity, but oan never 
be positively good, One need not live a life of extremes, but 
has certainly to live without falling a prey to tricks and traps. 
I dare not qnestion the honest and noble intention of Karna, 
or doubt the high compassionate thoughts that darted through 
his mind as he heard the brahmin’s voice, but it seems as though 
the virtue of the epic hero showed itself out in the twin tints of 
impulse and extravagance. Charity and sacrifice, blind to the 
receivers motives, even at the cost of life, may have been 
counted as a golden deed in ancient times, buf sound reason 
and common-sense knock at the door ofsuch a notion with a 
loud question-mark. Any way, I shall not argue any more. 
There is the hero and there is the deed, portrayed in play by. an 
illustrious writer,—judge it all as you please 
l Bhasa's. playlet is the basis of my EAR RINGS mine 
is an ‘adaptatation, so to say, of the ancient work. The 
prologue and epilogue Ihave given up, changed the conver- 
gation, a little here and there, and given no place to the armour 
of karna which also was taken away in the original. I may not 
have added to Bhasa’s name, but shall be glad to know I have 
nct detracted the great writer’s glory. 


Powers of Schools in National Reconstruction. 
WHY BRITAIN I8 GREAT? 
BUILDING UP OF CHARACTER 


By BENor.BHUSHAN Dorr, M. A. (Cal) T. D. (Edin) 

Schools are the noblest social institutions that have ever 
been brought into existence by humanity. Not only the 
heritage of knowledge is, in the most convenient way, passed 
through schools to the younger generation but something far 
greater can be done and has, as a matter of fact, been done 
through schools in history. There are a great many examples 
of national reconstruction through schools in history. In order 
to establish a new conception of life in the society, far-seeing 
statesmen have taken the help of schools and, by changing 
the prevailing system of education, have established in many 
instances new ideals that they held dear to their heart. 
Dominance is now exercised in education in every country by 
the state which shapes the mental and moral disposition of its 
subjects through schools for its own purposes, In Huropean 
states, the aim of statesmen is to secure the physical and 
economic efficiency of citizens through education by means of 
schools. The most notable instances of national reconstruction 
through education are furnished in modern times by Germany 
and Japan. In no country of Europe have so many dramatic 
changes been brought about through remodelling of education 
as in Germany. In the short space of ten years after the 
disaster at Jena, Germany remodelled itself and strengthened 
ifs nationa! life by a newly constructed scheme of education 
Again after the Franco-Russian war, the German statesmen 
remodelled the whole German nation through a newly pres- 
cribed state-controlled system of education and brought a bout 
militarism and economic efficiency in the German nation to 
serve imperialistic ambitions of the reigning dynasty. At 
présent another rapid remodelling of the nation in Germany 
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is going on throngh an education in which freedom and out- 
door life occupy most important places, Never has there been 
in history- a case of more miraculous trasformation of a semi- 
barbarous nation into one in the forcmost rank in civilisation 
through education devised by the state with a conscious effort 
to bring a new social evolution through schools as has been in 
that of modern Japan which stands out as a shining example 
of powers of schools to make a nation great in a short time 
centrifugal forces in national life can also be counteracted 
through schools | 
GREATNESS OF THE BRITISR 

We now come to the second topic of this article, namely, 
as to why the British nation are the greatest in the world 
to-day. If we closely study the British nation and its characte- 
ristics, the bearing of the individuals, their manners, their 
self-control in' speech and behaviour, and compare them with 
those of other nations on the continent, we cannot but be 
impressed by the marked superiority of British in many 
important respects on account of which only, they are to-day 
so great in the world and control the destiny of so many 
millions of the world's population. Now wherefrom do the 
British people imbibe these qualities and do they come to 
have them in their habits and behaviour? If wego deep 
to find the root-cause of the national qualities of the British 
we find that it is the training given in the primary schools 
that is responsible for them. In different countries different 
ideals and aims dictate the character of education. In Great 
Britain we find that attitude-formation rather than passing 
the heritage of knowledge as the aim of education in the 
primary schools. In the primary stage, educationists there 
do not concern themselves so much with filling the minds of 
children with the maximum of knowledge as to bring about 
ertain attitude of mind in them for the collective welfare of 
the society. Attitude-formation is almost an indefinable term 
and one can get a clear idea of it only if he sees what they 
do in British schools. Hducationists in Great Britain try 
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through schools to inculcate in children certain qualities which 
they consider as essential for an English gentleman, as essential 
for what they call British character and it is-training students 
in these qualities that may be called inculeating attitude- 
formation. Education without training to bring about what 
is called British character is thought by educationists there 
as a meaningless thing. Character is held to be more important 
than knowledge. lt is character, not volatile intellect or mere 
learning, that serves a society in times of a national orisis 
or makes a society great. Love of sports, democratic behaviour 
among themselves and imperialism are the three important 
features in attitude-formation that is inculcated in British 
schools. Conformity to public manners is enforced strictly 
in schools and any lapse from them is promptly corrected. 
Any lapse in saying “Thank you” or taking off hats when 
entering the -school in a line at the beginning of school-hours 
or any infringement of discipline is at once corrected and 
virtues essential for democratic people and possessed 
of a mighty empire are inculcated from this very early stage. 
It is owing to attention to attitude-formation in the primary 
stage in schools that we finda common form of manners, 
etiquette and in short a uniform British character stamped in 
the whole population from the highest to the lowest, Gon- 
trolling speech and manners, giving solemnity to words 
and engagements are things which are carefully attended 
to in the training of children. If the schools were not there 
giving so valuable training in character, the British nation 
would not have been so great to-day, just as Sparta of 
Ancient Greece would not have been so great at that time with- 
out their famous educational institutions presided over by 
“Poedonomurses” (boy-trainers) where the religious and patrio- 
tic spirit of the children was cultivated by a carefully devised 
system of education. 
. RESULTS or EDUOATION DIVORCED FROM OHARAOTER-BUILDING 
The educational progress of 8 country is always regulated 


by its social and political conditions, In & dynamic society 
6 
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like those of Germany and Japan dramatic changes have been 
brought about through education by far-seeing statesmen. It 
is doubtful if such dramatic changes can be brought about in 
static societies like those of India and China inspite of favoura- 
ble political conditions. The prevailing system of education in 
this country is marked by unmentionable defects which, owing 
to absence of real political powersin our hands, we cannot 
remove. In the ancient system of education of this country 
there was some kind of attitude-formation, though this differed 
entirely in character and complexion from its present prototype 
in western countries. At present character-training does not 
find any place in the education given in our schools and colleges, 
the sole aim of which is to fill up the minds of students with 
knowledge of different arts and sciences. It is due to this 
that we have before us the spectacle of numerous graduates, 
long of ‘tongues but narrow of chests, who have mastered 
numberless books but who do not have a sound character 
developed in them—character not in the Indian sense which 
regards innocence and purity of flesh as everything —but 
character in the western sense which emphasises development 
of the sense of public good and of different loyalties in the 
individual—loyalty of an individual to his words and engage- 
ments, his friends, his schools, his club, his party, his town, his 
province and country. Without development of character in 
the western sense, great cooperative activities which . are 
essential in the economic evolution of the country cannot be 
carried on. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 
By MoorncHawpRA SHARMA IV Yuar ARTS. 

Ordinarily speaking we can define a tragedy in Aristotle's 
words as the imitation of an action that ‘through pity and -fear 
effects the proper purgation of these emotions’. Purgation 
is a very deep emotional experience which must be felt to be 
understood. It is to be experienced in a tragic play, but it is 
not necessarily confined to a tragedy in death; it can be felt 
for instance to some degree in the last scenes of The Winter's 
Tale or The Tempest. Shakespeare has the power of evoking 
purgation, and succeeded to a great extent in presenting it, But 
Shakespeare did not confine himself to the mere purgation, as 
in his tragedies we find that the hero undergoes extraordinary 
sufferings and dies after all. So his tragedy is to be regarded 
as a critic puts it “It is a story of exceptional calamities leading 
to the death of a man of high degree,” 

Shakesperean tragedies differ from the Greek tragedies 
because of the fact that in Shakespearean tragedies heroes are 
themselves responsible for their mistakes, and their own 
character brings about the. tragic end, while in Greek tragedies 
we find that the hero suffers a curse due to some miracle in 
which the people of those time placed their confidence. Though 
Shakespearean tragedies abound in tragic eliment, yet these 
are not at all gloomy ; the day is fair and foul by turns, and the 
fidelity of Cordelia redeems the brutality of Regan and Goneril. 

A play can be called a good play if it represents a good 
deal of conflict—external or internal. In the tragic plays 
of. Shakespeare we find conflict of both types. For the 
external conflict we can refer to the conflict between- Brutus, 
Cassius and Antony, while internal conflict can be found in 
‘King Lear. : | n 

It has been accepted without any doubt that the greatest 
.Aohieyement.of Shakespeare is his tragedies, and of them Julius 
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Cesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello and Lear are the highly 
estimated ones. Julius Cesar is the first play of the great 
tragic period. Itis an excellent stage play, and though it has 
neither the height nor the depth of the greatest tragedies, the 
technicque, especially the way in which the interest is maintained 
after (88978 murder, is admirable. Then comes Hamlet which 
is said to belong to a type of drama known as the Revenge Play, 
wherein the dramatic motive is not whether the revenger will 
achieve his object, but how and when. The interest of the 
Revenge Play was in watching the hero surmounting obstacle 
after obstacle until finally he reached his victim’s heart; but 
while lesser dramatists laid physical obstacles in the way of the 
fevenger, ‘Shakespeare puts intellectual ones. Macbeth is a 
tragedy of Fate. We see init that prophesies have played a 
great part, and as a result of them *Maobeth' has suffered very 
much, His soul has undergone a great torment 

The greatest piece of dramatic construction is Othello 
It is so closely concentrated thaf not a line can be cut without 
in some measure spoiling the unity of the play. There is no 
secondary plot to divide the interest, and no unnecessary 
detail. The maturity of Shakespeare's genius can be: seen in it 
clearly. But while speaking of it we cannot forget the author's 
another play—King Lear—which enjoys the same sort of repu- 
tation. About it there is a general feeling that the play is too 
great to be acted, but no final word can be said in this connec- 
tion. In this drama one word—‘nothing’—let loose all Hell; 
and Cordelia says it. The King misunderstanding it brings 
about calamity and suffers 

A Shakespearean tragedy brings before us a considerable 
number of persons, but the main story concerns with one 
person, the ‘hero’, or at the most with two, the ‘hero’ and the 
‘heroine,’ Moreover, it is only in love tragedies, (Romeo and 
Juliet, Antomy and Cleopatra) that the heroine is 4s much ‘the 
centre of action as the hero, As for other tragedies they ‘are 
concerned with a single hero 
- ' It is a general view that a tragedy is more likely. to 
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succeed when it treats of great men, that is persons of great 
position whose character and personality are fuller and finer 
than the average of humanity. So we find in Shakespearean 
tragedies that the characters are placed in great positions which 
the average humanity does not possess. In other words we 
can also say that tragedy with Shakespeare is always concerned 
with the man of high degree and rank, often with kings and 
princes. The story in his tragedy leads the hero to death and 
also depicts the troubled: part of hero's life,’ It is in fact 
essentially a tale of sufferings and calamities of a hero, con- 
ducting him to death. These calamities in the hero’s life do 
not happen but they proceed mainly from the actions of the 
hero, and generally from the actions of the principal persons 
The hero continues those actions in some measure to the 
disaster in which he perishes. His actions and sufferings are 
of unusual kind and his nature is also an exceptional one. It 
would not be wrong to say that the hero suffers out of propo- 
sition to what he does or is, The tragic hero being a good one 
(though if is not necessary that he ought to be good) wins 
sympathy in his error. Owing to his greatness in his error and 
fall we may be conscious of the possibilities of human nature 

ह Shakespeare, in his tragedy, has also introduced three 
additional factors. The first is the abnormal conditions of the 
mind, as we see in the case of ‘King Lear’, But we see that 
‘Lear’ was not mad when he divided his kingdom, this madness 
came afterwards. Had he possessed it in the very beginning, 
the play could not have been a tragedy. In most of his 
tragedies he has also placed supernatural eliments, Similarly the 
eliment of chance is also to be found in his tragedies. Othello 
would have done a great thing if he had any chance to fight 
with an army, but he was placed under extraordinary circums- 
tances and he could get no chance. 

Besides these we find that in all his tragedies the idea 
of a “divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will" is present: it may be simply the comet that foretells the 
death of princes ; it may be the darker feeling that 
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. t As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, 

They kill us for their sport. 
But with the sense of fate, Shakespeare does not present the 
sense of justice. Good is not rewarded while bad is not punished. 
Moreover when bad is destroyed there is a destruction of good 
as well. The tragic hero is not, of course, an ordinary person, 
but it is just like a tower, which when falls down, collapses 
with -many buildings. In Bradeley's view the destruction of 
good is unavoidable, as he says “This world is going to attain 
perfection, but if evil is destroyed there is a destruction of good 
‘as well.” There is no moral lesson to be read, except accident- 
‘ally in any of the Shakespeare’s tragedies 

From the plays of Shakespeare we can not have any 
idea about the religious creed or philosophy of the author. 

In them his thoughts are not peculiarly original, as he owes 
much to his predecessors, but he had the alohemist's power 
of converting other men's copper into the finest gold.’ 

‘His plays have, too, a mysterious quality of perennial 
freshness. If we read them again and again, every time some 
new significance will appear therein. So many learned scholars 
have tried to write criticism on Shakespeare, but the final 
‘criticism will hardly “or never) be written. 


‘An Elementary notion of Relativity’ 
CuamaT Ceann Dinwarr III Yr. So. 


— 


Everybody knows the name Prof. Albert Einstein and 
of his Theory of Relativity, which has rendered him immortal. 
It is an attempt to explain the working of the Universe in 
a simple way, and may perhaps be replaced by a new one, 
which will render the deep mysteries of the universe still 
simpler. This theory, which is gaining ground more and 
more, has revolutionalised the whole science. It is— as Einstein 
gives it a long succession of lengthy differential equations. 
God knows! if he has put all his theory in mathematics so 
that Kant's saying may be applied to it, "Every Science of 
nature contains just as much truth as if contains mathematics.” 
To explain relativity without mathematics ‘is like treating 
integral calculus without mathematics,’ ‘painless Dentistry’ 
or seeing without eyes. l 

Before proceeding let us analyse ‘relative’ and ‘absolute.’ 
Imagine a student going from I Hostel to the Hospital and 
at the same time a lady emerging from her hostel bound for 
college, along the same road. Now the gent would say, 
The University Stores are to my right, the Malaviya's 
Bungalow to my left and the Lady Hostel in my front, The 
lady would emphatically assert, Stores are to my left, Bungalow 
to my right and the lady Hostel behind me. Both are quite 
true. Thus right and left, fore and aft, are different for 
different observers, A motor-cycle is dear for Rs, 000[- but 
Rolls Royce is cheap at the same price. So we see right and 
left, dear and cheap, up and down, high and low, strong and 
weak, hot and cold, big and small, lovely and ugly are all 
relative terms and have nothing of absoluteness about them. 

Has absolute rest and absolute motion any meaning ? 
A ship may be at rest relative to earth, but the earth and 
with it the ship moves round the sun and the sun, even if 
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made stationary there still remains motion of the whole 
galactic system of stars relative to the great nebulac which 
moves at hundreds of miles a second. By Einsteins principle 
we are free to.define absolute rest in any ‘condition’ we please 
If we say Arts College Hall is at rest the nature will not say 
nay. Ifthe earth moves with l000 miles a second through 
ether then we must suppose that the ether is blowing through 
the room ‘Like the wind through the grove of trees’ at 
000 miles a second. Principle of Relativity assure us that 
phenomena here are quite unaffected by L000—miles—a—second 
wind and will be the same even if it were I0000 miles a-second 
or no wind at all 
Ether—in which the earth is moving—if in motion must 
affect the speed of light, whether going with or against it. 
Michelson and Morley carried out very accurate experiments 
to find the speed of earth through ether. But to their. great 
chagrin, the velocity oflight was found constant in all direotions. 
Fitzerald and Lorentz came to explain away the null result 
with their Contraction theory—the paths laid out for light 
shrank like a motor car by the immense pressure of the wind. 
But if material rods did shrink, gravitational units should 
not be subject to Fitzerald-Lorentz contraction ; for the force 
is not transmitted through ether. But the answer was lemon! 
The upshot of many years arduous experimenting was that 
the natural forces seemed without exception to be parties to.a 
perfectly organised conspiracy to conceal the earth’s motion 
through ether. 
| The inability of mechanical relativity being satisfied by 
light is the null result of Michelson-Morley experiment is the 
basis of relativity. The restricted theory of Relativity 
emanated in I905 states: 

l. Absolute motion has no observable effect on any 
physical phenomena 7, e. it does not exist physically. 
l 2, The speed of light is the same in all directions at a 
given place and its value atone place is the same as at any 
other place in the universe. 
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The second postulate is a direct consequence of Michelson 
Morley experiment, (Though in ł925 Prof. Dayton Miller 
announced that he obtained a result which showed the existence 
of drift which varied from zero at sea-level to 40 knots 
per second. Yet M, M. Experiment goes accepted). 

If a river flows at v miles an hour and a boat is rowed 
at u miles per hour then the speed of the boat is u+v and 
u~v down and up the river respectively, But by relativity 


it is TT where ¢ is the velocity of light—as ९ ——— œ 
Uv utv 
ce l ° 

Íf we compound any velocity u with that of light C we 

C+u 

get | --cu 
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the speed of light, Let us try an illustration. 
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poe Fig. IV When 5 saw the light. 

A & B are two persons standing on a road and a light- 
posi L in the middle which sends out flashes of light. Light 
reaches simultaneously to A and B. Sand N are two other 
persons standing on a long platform which is moving along the 
road and S happens to be just af A when the flash reaches 
Aand N at B when the flash reaches B. The flashes are 
simultaneous for A and B; now let us view it from the point . 
of view of S and N. ToS and N Lis moving: approaching S 
and receding from N. So; when the light started L was 

7 
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nearer N than §; it is immaterial, however, what happens to 
L afterwards. Fig I shows how A and B view the event and 
each of A and B makes a chalk mark when S and N reach 
them respectively. In Fig II when the light started L was 
nearer N than S and the velocity of light in L — > A was not 
(c+u)- by the rules said above—The light requires a longer 
time to reach S than N. Distance between the chalk marks 
is the distance between A and B but. S and N say ‘A made his 
mark later and distance between A and B is less than the marked 
distance’. (For B marked when N reached him, but N reached 
him when he saw the light ; similary A marked when S saw the 
light; but N saw the light earlier so he marked earlier. 
Distance is shorter for 8 and N, because B marks when N 
reaches him but A continued increasing the distance till S 
reached him). Thus I am 5 feet 9 inches when I stand, 
something different when I walk, quite different when I lie 
down, [ do not know how high I am, what a queer world 
of ignorance ! | 
| Not only time and distance lose the absoluteness but 
mass and force also do. The mass depends upon its speed 
referred to the observer, and is different for different observers. 
The tremendous generalization of Einstein in 905 Energy of 
any kind whatsoever has mass. ‘Mourentia fully loaded 
weighs about 5000 tons, when she is travelling at 25 knots, 
her motion increases her weight by about millionth part of 
ounce, When we burn one gm. of coal and scrape the ashes 
we say ‘here is coal plus some oxygen’. But while burning it 
has given out heat and light-the radiation which is a form of 
energy and energy has mass-so the ashes are coal plus oxygen 
minus the mass lost in radiation! Einstein has worked out 
relations holding between forces in different frames of references 
and found that the forces involved in the Hlectro-magnetic 
theory of matter calculated from Maxwell equations, satisfy 
these relations while gravitational forces do not. 

Let us now revert to the General theory of relativity. 
‘The short space at my disposal does not allow me to enter 
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lengthy concepts of space from the earliest times—the Earth 
centre of Ptolemy to sun centre of Newton—suffice it to say 
that uptill now, we thought of space as something around 
us and of time as something that flows past us or even through 
us. The two seemed fundamentally different, We can 
retrace our stepsin space but never in time: we can move 
slowly or quickly or. not at all in space, as we choose, but 
time no one can regulate, it rolls on at the same even 
uncontrollable rate for all of us, yet Einstein showed the nature 
knew nothing of it, The ‘Continuum’ is the name given to 
space and time 8o welded together, so merged into one that 
each loses its separate indentity, When some body asks 
me ‘How long is it to your home’; I reply *'9 hours run 
by Howrah Delhi express.’’ Here distance and time have 
merged into one. “Space and time separately have vanished 
into the merest shadows, and only a sort of combination of 
the two preserves any reality”, Says Minkowski. 

The law of gravitation is nothing more than a 
mathematical formula giving the acceleration of a moving 
body. Newtons law is & sort of mechanical interpretation: 
a body moved in the same way as if it were ‘drawn off’ from its 
rectilinear motion varying inversely as the square of the 
distance, Newton called it gravity. Einstein speaks of no 
force but explains it away by geometry. To take a crude 
illustration; suppose the floor of Arts College Hall, on all 
sides, slopes towards the centre and made as smoothe ag 
possible so to say frictionless. Then all—ladies and gents, tables 
and chairs, placed in the Hall—will slide towards the centre. 
Is the centre of the Hall exerting a force on all present ? 
Something like this is the case with gravitation. “Here is a 
particle moving by itself in empty space; here I pnt in an 
obstruction, rather a curvature, a pucker, Let the particle 
be moving in a sheet like a stretched plane and let us make a 
pucker in the plane and let the particle go near it, Suppose 
you want to go the easiest way you wont like to go like the 
land crabs or as some animals do straight up the mountain 
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or the house, whatever the obstruction be, up and over and 
down. You will find your path diverted and you will try 
to go round it, your path will be curved to get -as little of 
pucker as possible, you will stretch to the apparent path to get 
an easier, shorter time path, Your path will be curved 
with reference to the pucker, but you might also express the 
motion by saying that the moving thing is apparently attracted 
by the pucker and so curved round, Space seems warped, 
warp has caused the path to curve to get the least time of 
résistance. No longer it is attraction rather the path is 
changed due to the warp. Warp is due to atom or mass of 
matter at the centre", The combined distortions of the 
four diamensional continuum, produced by all the matter in 
the universe cause the continuum to bend back on itself to 
form a closed surface, So the space becomes finite—The 
universe has a diameter of ]00 million light years or about 
700 trillion miles! All the experiments carried out support 
Hinsteinian theory. Firstly, the motion of Mercury confirmed 
that the path of the single planet round the sun should not 
be an ideal ellipse, but differ in a calculable way; secondly, 
the ray of light passing near à big mass like the sun should 
be deviated from earths reference was confirmed in the 
solar eclipselta. ae d l 

To sum up, space, time and gravitatoin all disappear 
giving place to crumpled continuum, Gravitational and electro- 
magnetic forces were the whole contractors of the universe in 
i9th century: the former governing astronomy and the latter 
physical phenomena, such as light,. heat, sound, cohesion, 
elasticity, chemical change and so forth. Gravitation has 
taken wings why should not electro-magnetism as well? Weyl 
and Eddington have successively propounded theories which 
obviate magnetism and explain all phenomena by ‘Geometry 
of continuum’, Both are in the clutches of serious criticism. 
Whatever may be the fate of Einsteinian theory, but electro 
magnetism is bound to lose ground. If so the universe will 
have resolved itself into an empty four diamensional Space, 
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totally devoid of substance and totally featureless except 
crumplings, some large some small, some intense some feeble, ~ 
in configuration of the space itself. 


Residuary Powers. 
By VISHWA Naras Rai, M. A. (FINAL) 


‘The essential quality of the federal state is the 
distribution of the powers of government between the federal 
authority and the federating units, The powers may be 
distributed in one of two ways. Hither the constitution 
defines what powers the federal authority shall have and leaves 
the remainder to the federating units or it states what powers 
the federating units shall possess and leaves the remainder 
to the federal authority. In the constitutions of the United 
States of America, Switzerland and the Commonwealth of 
Australia the powers are so divided that the ‘reserve of powers’ 
is left with the federating units. The second type is that 
of Canada where the federal constitution states the powers 
of federating units leaves the remainder with the central 
authority. There is a special type of federal state and it is 
that of Germany. . There is a triple division of powers into 
those belonging exclusively to the federal authority, those it 
shares with the states and those not mentioned, implicitly 
remains with the states (but even here federal law overrides 
state law). 

The constitution of India is in the making. Careful 
and exhaustive schedules and lists have been compiled classi- 
fying different subjects as Reserved, Federal, Central and 
Provincial, still the constitution must contain a provision 
regarding such unforeseen matters as may arise in the future 
and which may not have been mentioned in the constitution. 
Such matters are technically known as residuary matters. 
Residuary matters and the powers to deal with such matters 
are known as Residuary Powers. The opinions differ as to 
the allocating of the residuary powers. The re-actionaries 
favour the vesting of residuary powers in the federating 
units and the nationalists want if fo be vested in the federal 
authority. The Muslim League in its ordinary session and 
the All-India Muslim Conference at its special session at 
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New-Delhi in ]98] reiterated that the residuary powers be 
vested in the federating units.: The Hindu Mahasabha, the 
National Liberal Federation and the Central Sikh League 
and many other minor associations and manilestoes issued 
want that the residuary powers should remain with the 
federal government. The Congress Working Committee made 
a concession to win over the anti-nationalist muslims by passing 
a resolution that ‘the residuary powers shall vest in the federat- 
ing units’ but this is qualified by ‘unless on further examination 
it is found to be against the best interests of India.’ No 
definite decision was arrived at by the last two sessions of 
the Round Table Conference as to whether the residuary 
powers shall under the new constitution vestin the Federal 
Government or in the Governments of the component units of 
the Federation. There is suspicion as to what attitude the 
Government might take when there is division of opinion 
among Indians. The recent events strengthen the suspicion, 
But the Government which is so reluctant to part with powers 
at the centre, will, I believe, not part with the residuary powers 
which is its right to retain, 

There is nothing to be said for the reactionaries among 
muslims, ‘All their demands are actuated by the spirit of 
anti-nationalism. There is the question of the princes who 
want to come in federation. . Before the analysis of the 
position of the Indian States is made, if would be better to 
know how other federations previously mentioned were formed. 
The states which went to make up the American Federation 
were entirely independent of one another and after the 
dissolution of the tie which bound them to England, came in 
full possession of complete sovereignty. In creating the Union, 
they had to part with powers which they undoubtedly possessed 
at the time. Moreover the Fathers of the American constitu- 
tion were very particular to see that the federal government 
does not become: so strong as to efface the identity of the 
states. They feared strong federal government. But later 
on, the federal government assumed those powers, which it 
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needed according to the urgency of the time and which were 
not given to.it by the constitution, by means of the amendment 
of the constitution with great hardship, and interpretation of 
the constitution by the supreme court of judicature. In case 
of Canada, the federating units were not independent states 
as that of U.S.A. states. They'were provinces under the 
British suzerainty and were united by a statute passed by the 
British Parliament, The incentive to union was much more 
internal than external but there were external reasons also. 
‘Canada was torn by a conflict of nationalities, French 
and British, and the causes of their mutual animosity were 
of long standing. The Canadian leaders of 867 had felt that the 
constitution of the United States had not made the national 
government strong enough, and that the civil war might have 
been avoided if the individual states of the Union had not 
been left with so much authority. Therefore in Canada, 
the powers ofthe provinces are enumerated, and the ‘reserve 
of powers’ is left with the Federal Authority. The Swiss 
Federation and the Commonwealth of Australia are made of 
independent federating units and the ‘reserve of powers” is left 
with the units, l 
. -. India’s position is somewhat analoguous to that of Canada 
and no other federations. British India is made’ up of big pro- 
vinces which can claim: no vestige of sovereignty. The powers 
which the provincial governments enjoy have come to them 
through decentralization and delegation. To give them residual 
powers would be to endow them with powers which they have 
never enjoyed. The case of the states is slightly different. 
There is some difficulty about the feudatory states which are 
pre-British and do not owe their existence to the British power. 
The ‘dependent states are those that owe their very existence to 
British power, are legally bound with any decision of the 
Government which it can make in regard to them 
for they owe their existence for it. The treaty states which are 
ally did at one time possess all essentials of sovereignty. But 
they-have permitted.the operation of the policy of subordinate 
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co-operation and have acquisced in the numerous acts of interven- 
tion in their internal affairs by the suzerain power which has 
freely exercised the right even of deposing unfit . princes. 
Princes have permitted their treaties to be interforced in a way 
which- their clauses would not allow. The relations between 
the states and the Government of India are such that for all 
purposes, the states are enjoying no more powers than that 
government. chooses to permit them to wield. The examples 
are nob wanting the most recent is that of Hyderabad: (treaty 
state) and Kashmir (dependent state.) Their residuary powers 
have now passed from them and ‘they must see to the logic 
of facts. Their international states is only. on the old papers. 
One difficulty has been created in the-way of India’s progress 
that states owe direct allegiance to the British Crown and not 
to the Government of India. The Government, of India 
interfere with the states only as an agent of the British Crown. 
This theory has not been supported by British Indian leaders. 
Therefore the states would not submit to the proposal that 
the residuary powers be vested in the Federal Government. 

But there is doubt as to states will join the Federation 
as the recent developements and their attitude throw light 
on the subject. Bikaner is one amongst the few advanced 
states of India. Its ruler is the strong supporter of the 
idea of federation. The Dewan of Bikaner, Manubhai Mehta 
addressing the Bikaner Legislative Assembly on April 28, 93], 
sald that ‘the federation likely to be accepted by Indian princes 
would tend more towards a confederation for specifically 
defined subjects of joint interest than towards unity or union.’ 
The states do not want real federation. They want a league 
of some sorti for common purposes, But as the march of events 
will show that the states cannot claim on the extinot rights 
and privileges. They will have to put up with the situation if 
not now then in immediate future. The very existence of 
Kashmere state was endangered in the internal disorder, had it 
not been quelled by the immediate intervention of the Govern- 


ment of India, The dependent states have no right to ask for 
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the  residuary powers. For the ‘treaty states which 
are ally, there should be some provision in the -constitution 
that such matters as may arise by future will be settled by a 
treaty between the Federal Government and the- treaty 
states which are ally-for there is no other way out. For 
provinces, history warns us against permitting the various 
units to act as quasi-dependent states. There will be a serious 
set-back on the growth of healthy nationalism. “The evolution 
of an India-wide culture will be retarded $ There will be ‘again 
repitition of those invasions and wars which have devastated 
the country in the past. Still in this twentieth century, the 
imperialism of big powers, is to be feared. In our 
country too, the reactionaries who want the residuary 
powers be vested in the federating units, are envisaging 
the idea of Pan-islamic Federation from Constantinople to 
Lahore. Only in the times of the Mauryas, the Guptas, 
the Moghuls and the British that India had, and has 
strong central government and was and is able to keep this 
country free from incursion from without and disruption from 
within, ‘The actual possessory of all power is the Government 
of India’ and the Federal Government should be held to be 
its natural heir, the federal units merely enjoying such powers 
as may be specifically delegated to them and thus residuary 
powers must remain with the federal government. | 
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Scientific methods of measuring intel ligence, 


their need and uses. 
By PBINGIPAL Lassa SHANEAR Jua, (I. E. S. Rep.) 


THE PRESENT AN AGE OF ACCURATE MEASUREMENTS. 


The characteristics of the present Western Civilization 
are to found in the great importance it attaches to a careful 
and accurate measurement of things, time, space, length, 
velocity etc. In the old days we were’ content to find out 
the health of a person by feeling his pulse only, but now a 
days the Doctors want a very accurate thermometer and 
insist that if should be used under certain definite conditions 
and then only they regard the reading as satisfactory. Not 
only do they want the exact temperature, but they try to find 
out the exact number of heart-beats in a minute, the exact 
percentage of the different constituents in the urine and the 
motion and so on. For measuring lengths we insist on a 

“standard length under ideal conditions. A yard may expand 
a little under the influence of heat or contract with a fall in 
temperature. Hence the need for accuracy requires that 
the exact length be that which is taken under given conditions. 
So also when taking down weight. Accurate units have been 
found out for measuring power (e. g. horse power, candle power 
in each unit of light), velocisy calculated to a second. We 
are no‘longer content, for example, to find out which of the 
boys can run fastest, but with the help of a stop-watch we try 
to find out his speed correct to the fractions of a second and 
compare if with other well known records. In fact in all 
departments of human life the importance of accurate measure- 
ments is realized and we can no longer afford to depend upon 
vague general impressions or rough caloulations. 

MODERN WAR METAODS REQUIRE CAREFUL MEASUREMENT 

- AND BIG BRAINS. 

Careful and accurate measurements lead to efficiency and 

an efficient nation will easily come to the top. The success of 
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an army these days does not depend so much upon the 
physique, courage and gallantry of individual soldiers or officers 
but on the accurate timing of the movements of the troops or 
of the bursting of shells, An Indian Officer of the Army, on 
return from France, told me an interesting story of a mass 
attack organized by a British General on a German entrench- 
ment near Loos protected -by series of barbed wire fencings. 
It was considered very necessary to dislodge the Germans and 
the General massed about 600 artillery-guns. Hach gun had 
its own part to play in destroying the particular. part of the 
fencing allotted to it, The exact range had been calculated by 
officers in each battery, the exact time for firing each round had 
been fixed and the Infantry Brigade, to which the Indian 
Officer belonged, was sent about 4 miles in advance to be ready 
to attack the German trenches as soon as the Artillery fire 
ceased. Every little thing had been organized correct to the 
minutest details and to the fraction of a second, Barly in 
the morning at the given time the Artillery fire commenced, 
each gun fired eight rounds, and the Indian Infantry Brigadee 
rushed forward to be in time to reach the trenches as soon as 
firing ceased. But unfortunately there was miscalculation 
some-where, A Dogra regiment found, to its terrible cost, 
that a part of the fencing had not been destroyed; it was held 
up and decimated by the machine gun fire from the German 
trenches opposite. The other three battalions in the Brigade 
found the fencing destroyed and went ahead. The Germans in 
the trenches in front of the Dogras, after having finished with 
the Dogras, turned round and began firing on the advancing 
Indian Brigade from behind. Caught between fwo fires it had 
eventually to surrender. A single shell may cost anything 
between 30000]- to L00000J- according to the size of the gun. 
The number of shells fired that morning was 49800 and you 
can estimate the loss to Government. What about three or 
four thousand men killed, wounded or made prisoners in 
addition? The Indian Officer could not tell me’ why the shells 
failed to destroy the fencing. But I guess that either the 
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gunners failed to estimate the distance correctly and threw the 
shells too far away, or they exploded high up in the air, that 
ig a second or two too early, and the terrible waste of money 
and loss of life and prestige was the result. Modern warfare 
needs very great care in exact measurement of time, 
distance, energy, power etc, and the slightest error may 
bring about tragic results. l 
Bic BRAINS WANTED FOB ALL HIGH PLACES 

I have taken an illustration from the battle field because, 
according to popular ideas, fighting requires no brains and it 
is only the brawn which counts. Butit is not so. Big brains 
are needed in every walk of life and the man with a poor brain 
capacity is bound to go under-no matter which profession 
he takes to. Favouritism, communal or racial considerations 
may push the undeserving up or the deserving down, but the 
law of buoyancy is not more inexorable than the law that a 
big brain must take a man up and a dull brain will precipitate 
him downwards, 

IMPORTANCE OF PICKING OUT SUPERIOR AND BRAINY CHILDREN, 

From the nation building point of view it is important 
that we should pick out in time children of superior brains and 
give them the kind of education suited to their superior nature 
and see that particular care is taken of their health, education 
and surroundings. Because if is exactly these who are likely 
to be, when they grow up, leaders of the nation, creative 
thinkers, captains of industries, statesmen and rulers, generals 
in the army and soon. Now that opportunities are steadily 
widening for Indians to grow to their full height, it is all the 
more important that we pick out really superior children, give 
them the right training and guidance, and offer them opportu- 
nities and scope. What a contrast from those days when I 
began life, when the highest position one should aspire to was a, 
Deputy Collectorship or some such place where one could, at 
best, be a guilded nonentity! I sometimes feel envious at the 
opportunities open to young men these: days, but they can got 
the benefit only if after a careful study of their nature and 
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capacity, we guide them to select the right profession and give 
them suitable opportunities. 

In the cases of little children who are just commencing 
their studies, a correct measurement of the native intelligence 
and capacity, as well as the natural bent of the mind, is of 
even greater importance. A child of really superior intelligence 
need not spend four years for completing the Primary School 
course or six years for the High School course, He is just like 
the Mail train which can cover the distance in shorter time. 
To force it fo go at the goods-train-speed is a sinful waste of 
time and energy. But this is exactly what the present system 
of education tends to do. It forces all children-supernormal, 
nofmal and subnormal—to go at the same pace. The super- 
normal chafes and suffers because there is not sufficient scope 
for his capacity or intelligence. Sometimes he becomes 
mischievous or naughty, but very offen mental atrophy sets in, 
the child gets into ruts and a valuable gem is lost to the country 
and community. The sub-normal on the other hand cannot 
` come up to the required standard, chafes against work which 
does not suit him and ultimately ends in catching the defeatist 
spirit. His life proves unhappy, it ends in failure with conse- 
quent misery to his dependents. But the same individual 
ean be a decent member of society, if his capacity be suitably 
measured and the right prescription given in time. 

PROPER VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BECOMES POSSIBLE. 

I may be permitted to recall here the case.of a gentleman 
in the U. P. Secretariate, about forty years ago, whose son 
was at school but who had no head either for Mathematics 
or Grammar or for ‘mugging up’ facts. The reports from 
the school were invariably unfavourable and the father 
would on receipt thrash him like a donkey and the family 
life became unhappy because of the bickerings between the 
father and son. The father wanted him to get a good 
command of English and Mathematics, as he wanted him 
to take his place in the Secretariate when he retired. 
But the son, whom also I knew well, had an equally 
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strong bent for Music and Mechanics. I noticed that the 
boy would repair gratis watches, clocks, cycles of all and 
sundry and could have, had he been given the chance of 
opening a shop, earned at least as much as the worthy father 
in the Secretariate. The boy had a gifted head for Music and 
a beautiful voice. But whenever he was caught fn his favourite 
occupations, like the first axiom of Euclid, the ‘lakri’ would 
come thundering down on the poor boy’s back for not minding 
Mathematics. The boy never became fit for the Secretariate 
and the father’s ambition was not realized, but he forced him 
to become a clerkina Bank. I met the boy a dozen years 
after-broken in spirit and health, unhappy with himself and 
the world and with a positive dislike for the work. His wife 
and children suffered, because his temper had become sour 
and tthe poor young man died a premature death. But I feel 
sure that had he been put in a line which suited him, he would 
have been a decent and successful member of Society, a source 
of happiness to his people and neighbours and might have lived 
a long life 

. This experience only illustrates what is happening all 
round us every day. The point to be remembered is that even 
the school is seldom able to know the natural bent of a child's 
mind and the parents having their own prepossessions are 
precluded from careful study. A trained psychologist after 
an hour’s examination will tell much which lies hidden beyond 
the ken of the teacher or guardian. 

SCHOOL TESTS ARB NOT BAFE. 

The questions which naturally arise in this connection 
are twoin number. It may be asked if school examinations 
do not make a searching measurement of the intelligence in 
children and secondly, if it be not so, what is being done in 
these days of careful and accurate measurement of every 
thing to do the same with the intelligence as well. 

My answer to the first question is a negative. School 
or public examinations test acquirements and not native 
intélligence. Psychological tests show that superior children 
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at school are often misunderstood,’ Terman -examined «a 
hundred such children and found that the majority of them 
were found located below the school grade warranted by their 
intellectual level. About one third were refused double promo- 
tion warranted by their native intelligence. Even genius 
languishes when kept over long at tasks which are too easy. 

The conclusions arrived at by psychologists are easily 
veri&ed by our own observations The brilliant school boy or 
college student does not always come up to the top in life and 
he who proved to be an ordinary student in school does not 
always prove to be a mediocre in after life. We know that 
Olive proved to be a nuisance at school, Nelson was not much 
better, Rabindra Nath got disgusted with his school life. The 
School or University system can neither pick out nor help 
geniuses. Good many people who have risen to the top in 
various professions because of their intellectual gifts and 
character were not noticed as promising in the school room. 
To take only two instances from my knowledge, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru was regarded as an ordinary student while at school, 
the late Dr. Sir Sunder Lal had only a satisfactory record 
while at College. 

How many merchant princes or captains of industry 
or leaders of thought or movements these days had a distin- 
guished School or University career 9 

The conclusion is irresistable that school or college 
authorities are seldom able to measure:in early days the real 
greatness of a child. 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS, 

Therefore Psychologists have been busy thinking out the 
problem and trying to find out the best method of measuring 
the native intelligence of children. A number of tests have 
been laid down after experiments and tests with hundreds 
of thousands of children. The best known of these are (l) 
Stanford revision and extention of Simon and Binet’s tests, 
suitable for examining individuals and (2) Alpha teste-known, 
ag group tests~much used in America for examining reoruite 
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for the army and the police, as well as in testing the fitness or 
otherwise of persons who want to join the different industries. 

PARENTS & TEAOHERS OANNOT SUCCESSFULLY USE THEM, 

The tests laid down are very simple and are based on 
certain psychological considerations. If I read out some of 
them before you, you will say on hearing them that they 
could easily be applied by parents, elder brothers and sisters 
and teachers. But itis not so. The slightest deviation from 
the correct procedure brings about wrong results, Fathers, 
Mothers etc, are so interested in getting certain conclusions 
that they are apt to show the examinee by their facial 
expression the kind of answer they want. "The teacher too 
has his own prepossessions and prejadices and is.not a trained 
psychologist also, Every word in the questions to be put has 
been standardized and no deviations can possibly be allowed. 
Hence a new profession, that of a psychologist, has grown up 
in Europe .and America, whose business if is to examine school 
children, and prescribe proper intellectual treatment. He is 
also employed to examine candidates for employment and find 
out the intellectual worth of each. They are called in for 
consultation as freely as the medical men,  Industrialists and 
employers of labour find that if is more economical to pay good 
fees to a psychologist and find out which candidate is suitable 
for a particular post, than to appoint one at haphazard, spend 
time and energy in trying to train him up and then after some 
months to find that he is no good and must take up an inferior 
job. Parents and guardians find that it pays to get their 
wards examined and to follow the prescription given by the 
psychologist. Young men and women, about to take to a 
vocation, find that his guidance ensures that the right choice 
is made and the chances of failure are minimized. 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE TESTS. 

These tests are based on the principle that a childs 
native intelligence grows upto the ३460 year, after which it 
ceases to grow. A person may acquire afterwards knowledge 
at school or college, but the natural growth stops. Hence the 
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age-scale has been adopted to serye.as the Norm.: Secondly 
they aim at testing the higher. mental processes only e. g. 
reasoning power and ingenuity and to provoke judgments about 
abstract matters and lastly Binet would test general intelligence, 
not school knowledge or home training. , 
MánkING SYSTEM 
‘ A series of tests have been devised for children;who have 
completed three to fifteen years and.a -child who passes the. 
tests for a particular year is said to have the intelligence 
for that year. Supposing that a child which has- completed 
thé eighth year, and passes the tests prescribed for children of 
that year, he or she is declared to. have the intelligence of 
eight year olds, The intelligence quotient in that.case is fixed - 
at 00. But if the same child can pass the tests: for nine or 
fen year olds, he or she will be declared-to have the mental 
age of nine or ten, The mental age divided by the actual age 
and multiplied by .व00 give:the Intelligence quotient. Jnst_as 
there are children whosé' mental age is higher than the birth 
age, there are children whose age is below it. After holding 
examinations in thousands of cases and finding out the 
intelligence quotient, psychologists have classified. children 
as follows :— 
I Q. 
l. Over 340-९७४७' genius or genius if over I50, 
.2. 4.20-|40-967ए superior intelligence. 
9. ]0-20~Superior Intelligence. 
,4, 90-lI0-Normal or average. 
5; 80-90. Dullness. 
6.  70.80-Border line deficiency. 
7.. Below 70-Definite feeble mindedness 
CONDITIONS Govgnuma I. Q 
Three facts come out: pointedly as the result of researches 
in this direction (l) The native intelligence in a child is the 
result of Nature's endowment and, however much people in 
the teaching profession may dislike the statement, the fact. 
has to be admitted that school education cannot help to 
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increase it (2) The progress of & child at school or college in 
acquired knowledge is iri geòmetrical proportion to thé I. Q. (3) 
Heredity has an iniportant influence in determining the I, Q 
Children of feeble minded or mentally deficient parents tend 
to show a low I. Q " 
` CARE OF SUPERIOR CHILDREN 

It may be méntioned that examinations have revealed 
the fact that the Intelligence Q. can go in very rare cases 
as high as I80, "Those with I. Q. over 740 miay be regarded 
as gems of priceless value, not only to the family; but to the 
nation as a whole. Provided their héalth is carefully looked 
after and they aré offered’ full scope for the development of 
their talents and for acquiring knowledge, these arë likely to be 
the leaders of creative thought and of the nation, captains of 
industries etc. The highest type of education should be given 
to them to enable them to have full scope, If they belong to 
poor parents, if should be in the interests of the country to offer 
them all possible facilities. In my opinion help in pushing up 
such boys and girls is a kind of national service. Again it is 
only candidates who show superior or very superior type of 
intelligence, as judged by these tests, who should be encouraged 
to go up for university education. 

While I hold’ that it is wrong tó deprive children of 
superior intelligence of their chances in life, it is equally wrong 
to hélp up children whose I. Q. is low to get University 
éducation fof example. After repeated failures they may get 
a degree or à pass. But their low I. Q. is sure to bring them 
down and their life career likely to end in failure. The money 
spent in pushing them will be wasted and would ‘be better 
utilized in helping them to take up occupations for which they 
may be fitted by their capacity. Cases of the subnormal I, Q. 
successfully doing mechanical type of work and living a decent 
life can be quoted in abundance. 

IMPORTANCE TO THE COUNTRY, 
I recall the case of a girl aged eight, whom I examined 
about 48 years ago and found that she had an I. Q. of 50. 
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Obviously she was fitted for a very high career and higher 
education would have given her chances in life, but her family 
had her married at ] and the surroundings in her new home 
being the reverse of congenial, the girl has to be content 
to live a cribbed, cabined and confined life within the four 
walls of the house or behind the purdah, doing the drudgery of 
-a housewife, Her intellectual gifts are lost to the country and 
I dare say mental atrophy must have set in her case. 
Truly Gray said in his Hlegy :— 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 

Full many a flower are born.to blush unseen 

And waste their fragrance in the derert air. 

How many precious gems and fragrant flowers born in 
the form of little children remain unnoticed and uncared for 
and do nob geta scope for their gifts! Modern methods of. 
measurement of intelligence will at once bring them to notice 
and then it should be the duty of those who want to conserve 
national strength to see that they have the best possible scope 
and cpportunity. ; 
DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENOR. 

It may be noted that very few children barely .5 p. o. are 
found fit fo be classed as geniuses, even in advanced countries 
like the United States of America. In India this kind of 
measurement has not commenced even; it is not possible to 
say how intelligence is distributed in this country. One of 
the most vital questions which can be asked by any nation 
about another at any age is “How high is the average level 
of intelligence among a certain people and how frequent are 
the different grades of ability above and below the average ?” 
The comparative infellectual wealth of a nation can be judged 
only this way. The figures worked out for American children 
with the help of standardized tests come to something as 
follows :— 

4, Genius . .55 p. o. 
2. Very Superior . 2.8 p. e. 
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3. Superior 9 p. 0, 
4, Normal . 40 p. c. 
5. Dul 20 p. c. 
6, Boarder line deficiency 8.6 p. c. 
‘7. Feeble . 2.3 p. c. 
8. Idiotic 33 p. 6. 


NEED FOR SPECIAL SOHOOLS FOR SUPERIOR OHILDREN 

The levelling influence of the present system of education 
in which a certain number of children of all the above 
mentioned types study and work together, and because of the 
regulations which insist that each child must spend one full 
year in each class, results in types, l and 2 being lost in the 
masses 

It is rare for such a child to get double promotion and 
thus save time, The school authorities are reluctant to give it 
and their unwillingness may be explained by (i) mere inertia 
or red tapism (ii) a natural unwillingness to part with excep- 
tionally good pupils and (iii) the traditional belief that 
precocious children should be held back for fear of dire physical 
or mental consequences. Researches made by psychologists 
during recent years have proved that exceptionally brilliant 
children are as likely to be healthy as other children, their 
ability is more offen general than special, they are studious 
above the average, really serious faults are not common among 
them, they are always social, are sought after as playmates, 
they are leaders oftener than other children and notwithstand- 
ing their superior qualities they are seldom vain or spoiled, 

The present system of class grouping does not suit them, 
as very often the work they are called upon to do is below their 
capacity, Unless they are given the grade of work which calls 
forth their best efforts, they run the risk of falling into lifelong 
habits of submaximum efficiency. The danger in the case of 
such children is not overpressure but underpressure. Very 
often not having enoagh scope in the school room they begin 
to be troublesome and naughty. 

I have so far taken for granted that the school work 
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can pick out native intelligence. But as explained very early 
in this paper, schools focus attention on'sicquirements and hence 
are not always able to spot out superior children, who are 
often misunderstood and evén thwarted, It is for psychologists 
with the help of group and individual tests to pick out such 
children, and bring them to light. As pointed out before the 
future well being of the country hinges, in no small degree, 
upon thé right education of thése ‘children. Whether the 
civilization in the country moves on and up depends upon the 
advances made by creative thinkers or leaders in Sdiénce, 
Politios, Art, Morality and Religion, Moderate ability can 
follow or imitate, but genius must show the way: 

What are we doing to pick out and push up and make 
the best use of the geniuses born in this country: 9 

In the city, of Benares there are atleast a dozen High 
schools and scores of Primary and Middle schools. Is there 
a single institution which undertakes to offer special facilities 
to gifted children, help them to fihish their courses in shorter 
time and push them on? No wonder!as. we have not got 
Psychologists to pick them out. But the. work before us is 
even more laborious. The Simon and.Binet's tests, as well às 
the Alpha tests, can successfully test children in Europë and 
America, But for children brought up in the Indian atmos- 
pher they need modification and the language of the tests has 
to be set in Indian languages. More than a dozen years 
ago I revised these tests to suit Indian children; and the Hindi 
reproduction and its language were settled after rigid criticism 
and examination, The Government of India had sent for the 


papers and there they were pigeonholed. Even' these tests 
require being standardized after extensive experiments. I 
pray that an enthusiastic Psychologist would come and do the 
work of standardization. The papers I got ready after much 
labour are lost and since l9łl8 I have been continuously on 
executive work and cannot find time to get ready the tests 
again and try to standardize the language and the tests, 

So far I have fooused attention on brilliant children and 
their needs, Later on I hope to deal with the problems of 
defective children. ds 


Chemical Waterproofing 
(By K. K. Parmar, B. So., Soars AND Orns Szotron, B. H. U.) 

[ Manufactures of Chemical Waterproofs and T'arpaulins 
are highly useful and paying industries. Mr. K. K. Pathak, 
B.Sc., a student of our Soaps and Oils sections, is specialising in 
these branches of industries, The first part of the work i.e. 
Chemical Waterproofs, is almost finished. The samples made 
are found to be quite successful on a laboratory scale and I am 
therefore trying to put Mr Pathak in a factory at Calcutta for 
Commercial training, J have been all along guiding him in 
his work, hence I think if advisable to put his work before the 
publie, "The second part of the work i. e. Tarpaulin, comés out 
in the next issue of the Hindu University Magazine.—[A. N. 
Ghose, Soap and Oil Technologist (Dr.Brown’s Institute} Berlin, 
Germany. ] 

Fabries are made waterproof by impragnating them and 
filling up the space between them by substances insoluble in 
and impermeable to water, Various kinds of materials are 
employed for the. purpose e.g. oils, varnishes, india-rubber, 
gelatine, tannins, far, metallic soaps etc. 

_ Fabrics rendered waterproof by oils, varnishes, rubber and 
the like finally become water-tight as well as air-tight. These 
waterproofs become very hot in summer and sometimes they 
melt due to high temperature but chemically treated waterproofs 
have advantages over them as they resist water and at the 
same time allow air to pass through them and do not thereby 
render them hot in summer. Here, we deal with Chemical 
Waterproofs only :— 

Selection of the cloth for the purpose of wateproofing is 
very important. Fabrics to be waterproofed must be very 
tightly woven. Such cloths help the insoluble deposits in 
keeping back the water. 

There are various methods of chemical waterproofing but 
the most popular method is Aluminium Acetate Method. 
The fabrics to be waterproofed are impregnated with a solation 


* 
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of alu minium acetate and dried. On drying acetic acid being 
very weak, goes away and insoluble alumina is left behind 
which makes the fabric waterproof. But if the fabric or 
cloth is passed alternately through a solution of soap and 
aluminium acetate respectively, insoluble aluminium soap is 
deposited on the fabric or cloth. This latter process gives a 
better result l 

The preliminary process of waterproofing is to bleach the 
cloth, This scouring is best done by treating the cloth with a 
3-4 % solution of sodium carbonate or Borax. This removes 
the colouring matter and the greese of the fabric. After 
bleaching the cloth, itis treated with waterproofing solutions, 
The process is completed by treating the cloth with two 
separate baths. The first bath consists of soap l00 grams, 
glue 25 grms, wax 5 grms, and water 2000 o.c. After making 
a uniform emulsion of the above ingrediants, the cloth is 
immersed in it for 24 hours, Then the cloth is taken out and 
hnng up for drying. When almost dry, it is transferred to the 
second bath of aluminium acetate. It is kept there for 24 hours 
and then dried in shade. When completely dried it is washed 
with clean water and kept for drying in shade again. Finally 
it is pressed hot, 

Alum is also used instead of aluminium sulphate 
for making the aluminium actetate solution 

The subjectis a very wide one and is still a trade 
secret and there are very few literatures on that. The following 
is a list of few books published on the subject :— 

l. Waterproofing of fabrics by Dr. S. Mierzinski ; 

2. Waterproofing Textile fabrics by H. P. Pearson ; 

3. Manufacture of Rubber goods by A. Heil and 

Dr. W. Esch. 
4, Crude Rubber and compounding ingrediants by. 
H. C. Pearson 

In most of the chemical journals of America, England 
France and Germany, many interesting articles appear on the 
subject regarding the latest patents and the improved processes; 
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The following is the method of waterproofing without 
soap t— ह 

“Take 2} lbs. of alum and dissolve them in I0 gallons of 
boiling water; then in a separate vassel dissolve the same 
amount of sugar of Lead (Lead acetate) in L0 gallons of water 
and mix the solutions. The cloth is now well handled in this 
liquid until every part of it is penetrated; then if is squeezed 
and dried .in the shade, washed in cold water and dried 
again when it is fit for use, If necessary the cloth may be 
dipped in the liquid and dried twice before being washed. 
The liquor appears curdled when the alum and the lead 
solution are mixed together. This is a result of double 
decomposition, the sulphate of lead which is insoluble is 
precipitated, The sulphate of lead is taken up in the pores 
of the cloth and it is unaffected by rain.” 


The double bath method described before, gives better 
result, 


IO 


मीर तकी मीर”. ओर उनकी काव्य-प्रगति 
[ श्री शुरुनारायश Tae, काशी । | 


मीर साहब की कविता के सुनकर कान पेखा है जे! आनन्द ओर 
SHAS समुळ में गोते न लगाने लग जाता हो? ? आपकी मासिक रचनाएँ 
पढ़ने से मालूम हाता हे कि आप se शायरी के सफल एवं प्रसिद्ध लेखक 
ही नहीं हैं ; प्रत्युत आधुनिक se और फारखी साहित्य को पारिमाजित. कर 
उठाने में श्राप का बहुत कुछ हाथ रहा हे । आइए अब इख महाकचि के जीवन 
पर um द्वष्टि Sta 

जन्मस्थान तथा बाल्यकाल--्ापका जन्मस्थान ठीक ठीक नहीं 
बताया जा सकता | आपका जन्म अनुमानतः वह ११२५-३० हिजरी के लगभग 
हुआ होगा | आपका पूरा नाम ‘Wars तकी? था । शायरी में आपका awaga 
( उपनाम ) ‘dtc’ था। आपके पिता, का «नाम मीर अब्दुल्लाहथा। ये 
ग्रकबराबाद के एक उच्च पच प्रसिद्ध वंश के थे 

कहा जाता है कि मीर साहब मात्सुख से वञ्चित रह गण । क्योंकि 
इनकी माता बाल्यावस्था में ही इन्हें Ste परलाक सिधार गरे । माता के 
मर जाने के बाद इनके पालन-पोषण का भार इनके पिता के सिर पर पड़ा | 
ये अपने पिता के एकमात्र पुत्र थे, अतः बचपन में ये वड़े दुलारे थे। शोक, 
कुछु हो दिनों में इनके पिता भी न रह गए ! 

शिक्षा तथा विद्रता--पिता की arg . हा जाने पर इनका जी चहों न 
लगा | अव ये दिल्ली आकर ' खाँ आरजू? की देख-रेख मे शिक्षा पाने लगे । 
खाँ साहब अपने समय के अरस्तू थे। आपने हमारे चरित्रनायक के उदं. 
और फारसी की शिक्षा देनी शुरू की । इनकी बुद्धि तीन्रतो थी ही, शायरी 
करने की आन्तरिक इच्छा जग गई; ओर ये उसका अभ्यास करने लगे | 
फल यह हुआ कि १५-१६ वषं की उम्र में ही ये एक अच्छे कवि हो गए | 

चरित्र--जैसी चाखी ओर शानदार आपकी कविता होती थी वैसी स्वयं 
आपकी घेष-भूषा न थी। आपकी चाल-ढाल पुरानी थी | आपकी सादी वेषभूषा 
के कारण आप पर फुन्तियो कसी गई, व्यंग उड़ाए गए; ओर कई बार 


oO diet A MM e AA IP AH rr Bre spi IH AI E99 HAUPT aa 


# यहां एक ऐसी ही घटना का उल्लेख कर देषा असंगत न होगा। aa दिनों 
आप दिल्‍ली छोड़ कर लखनऊ में रहने STA, एक बार लखनऊ में मुशायरा ( कवि- 
सम्मेलन ) हुआ, वहाँ आप भी पहुँचे। छखनऊ जैसे शान शांकत में बढ़े चढ़े शहर में 
आप जैसे सीपेसादे ओर पुराने ढँग के आदमी को कोन पैँठता । फल यह हुआ कि आप 
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आपके RE उठाना पड़ा; परन्तु “ क्रियासिदिः सत्वे भवति महतां नापकरणे ” 
के अनुसार आपने अपनी धरन न छोड़ी | 

आप बड़े स्वावलंबी थे, अपने घर में चने की रोटी खाकर पड़ रहना, 
्रापकी दृष्टि में दूसरों फे यहां की gat खाने से अच्छा था। दूसरे की 
शिकायत या चापलुसी करना आपकी रुचि के विरुद्ध था । इसीलिये ्रापका 
ओर लोगों की तरह सुख एवं ऐश्वर्य ब प्राप्त हे सका । आप में सन्तोष 
ओर आत्मसम्मान को मात्रा अधिक थी । ` यही कारण है कि आप अनेकों 
विपत्तियां घेय gan aed रहे-लड़कपन में माता-पिता न रहे, विदेश 
( दिल्ली ) में जाकर दूसरे के यहां पढ़ना पड़ा, ओर अन्त में उन ( खाँ साहब ) 
से भी खटपट हो! गई, भोजन का'डिकाना न रहा | पर आप हर हालत में मस्त 
रहते थे । दूसरों से अपने sas राना आपने न सीखा था | संत्तेप में यह कहा 
जा सकता हे, कि आप अपनी धुन के पक्के ओर अपने काम से काम रखने 
चाले व्यक्ति थे 

आप के आत्म-सम्मान पर बहुत खी ward afia हें, उनमें से 
Th यह ६ i 

कहते हुँ कि एकवार किसी भद्र,पुरुष ने आप से अपनी कोई नई कचिता 
सुनाने को कहा, आप ने उनसे एक दिन की माहलत मांगी, तीसरे दिन इस 
कविता का तकाज़ा किया गया | इस पर आप ने क्या सुन्द्र उत्तर दिया हे | 
आप ने कद्दा-ज़नाव ! मज़्बून मेरी टेट में ता खोसे नहीं हैं, कि खोल कर रख 
दूं । gda मिलने पर किसी दिन बना दूंगा | 

लागों का भत है कि मीर साहब ने अपना विवाह नहीं किया, परन्तु 
चन्द्‌ विश्वसनीय सूत्रों से मालूम दता हे; कि इन्हें ने शादी की थी, और 





बैठे ही रह गए ओर कोई भी आपकी ओर xx न हुआ। तब तक उन कवियों में से 
fadt ने आपको qq जान कर पूं छा--/ आपा दोलतबाना कहां है 2» 


आपने तुरन्त यह शेर बना कर पढ़ा-- 
क्या हाल मेरा पूछो st, पूरब कें साकिनों । 
सुझको गरीब जान के, हँस हँस पुकार के ॥ 
दिल्ली जो इक शहर था, आलम में इन्तखाब । | 
रहते थे सुन्तखब ही जहां, रोज़गार के ॥ 
उसको फ़रक ने लूट कर वीरान कर दिया | 
हम रहनेवाछे X उसी, ss? .दयार के ॥ 
आपकी कविता की प्रशंसा तो पढे हो से फरा हुई थी, अत; aa आपका चाम सुनकर 
सबको ofa दोना agri जिन महाशय ने व्यंगद्रार आपका परिचय पूछा था, थे 
आकर माँफी मांगने छगे । 
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इनके मीर अस्करी नामक एक पुत्र सी था, aE लड़का साधारण कविता भी 
कर लेता था, ओर ' शरश ' इसका शायरी में उपनाम था | | 
हिज़री १२२५ ( खन्‌ १८०७ Po) में सा qd की sud इनकी ga 
हुई | आपने अपनी पूरी आयु पाई, परन्तु आप के sz जाने से निस्सन्देह उडू 
SNC फारसी साद्दित्य का एक स्तम्भ टूट गया! 
sr कवियों में ' पीर ? का्‌ स्थान-उदूं साहित्य में मीर ओर 
Sra Mat बढ़े चढ़े थे । मीर की ग़ज़ल सौदा से सुन्दर दाती थीं, ओर खेदा 
के. कसीदे ate के कसीदों से कदां ज्यादा माकूल होते थे। परन्तु इससे भी 
पक वातः ध्यान रखते की ओर हे सादा के TET मीर के कसीदे! से अच्छे. ज़रूर 
हैं, परन्तु इनमें एक दोष सुह है कि इनसे शिष्य वासना की बू coat पड़ती है | 
जहां कहीँ भी नायक नाबिका की चारः आखे हुई कि हर पक्‌ अपने 
अपने मतलब atc he की सोचने लगा । मीर की शायरी न केवल. Het 
में, प्रत्युत खारी चीज़ो में इख दोष से मुक्त है। इसीलिये बह Arar की 
रचना से Waa AC शुद्ध मानी जाती है। मीर के प्रेम की शुद्धता सदा बनी 
रही । इस दृष्टि से हम मीर का स्थान mr d आगे रखते B, इख 
शैलि-विभिन्नता का प्रधान कारण, मीर का सौदा से अधिक गंभीर ste 
विचारशील होना नहीं ते! ओर क्या है ? 
dite साहब की शायरी इतनी सुन्दर ओर उच्च श्रेणी की Bret थी, 
कि बहुतें ने इनके भावों को अपनी रचना में लाकर यश कमाना चाहा | 
सदा, qana, ग़ालिब, ज़ोक, qur आतिशु आदि सब ने ऐसा ही किया a 
परन्तु श्रफसोख ! यह सब होते हुए भी उनकी रचना वैसी माकूल न बन 
शकी | इस पर कुछ शायर साइवान ते अपने भाग्य को फेस कर रह गये, 
ओर बहुतें ने खुले आम उनका लोहा मान लिया- :. i 
^ युद मैने शायरी का उस्ताद माता है ते मीर gro 
४ न हुआ, पर न छुआ ‘ate का अन्दाज नसीब । 
‘Stee? यारों ने aga जोर ग़ज़ल में मारा ॥” | in 
| --जाक 
है “ लोग कहते हैं, सौदा का कसीदा है खूब । 
उनको खिदमत के लिये, में ag गंज़ल गाऊंगा ॥ are 
| —àm 
मोर? के शेर का अहवाल se क्या ‘ahaa | a 
जिसका दीचान कम अज्‌, शुलशने कश्मीर नहीं un 


SS 04 सनदा 
TM रचना--'मीरः सब विषदां के after थे। इनको गज़लों 
के विषय में ता कुछ कहना ही नदीं हे, खाथ ही Hal’, मसनवी, ओर 


मौर तको ‘aie ओर उनको काव्य-प्रगति [6] 


नकातुश्शुअरा आदि में भी ये वैसे ही पड़ थे। आपने अपनी: बकरी पर एक 
मजेदार मखनवी लिखी है। वह यों है-- 

४ मैंने पक घकरी पाली । उसके यार थन थे । बच्चा हुआ ते दूध एक 
ही में उतरा । वह भी इतना था कि बच्चे के पूरा न न पड़ता था। बाज़ार का 
दूध पिला पिला कर पाला t 

ने स्फुर रचनाएँ ता बहुत सी, ओर प्रायः सब cai की-बड़ी 
हो सुन्दर की है, परन्तु rar ( करुण रख ) ओर इश्क या प्रेम (dae रख ) 
पर आप को शायरी आप का मास्टरपीस ( रचना विशेष ) कही जा खकती 
है। एक बात ओर है, आप की कविता में कहीं भी कृत्रिमता नहीं हे, चरन 
श्रक्षर WAC से सजीवता ओर खर्वोगसुन्दरता, cw पड़ती है। आप ने 
रूपक ओर उपमाएं क्या बांधी हैं, माने चित्र खड़ा कर दिये हैं। आप की 
शायरी, में खास बात यह है, कि ag सरल होते gl भी काफ़ी प्रभावशालिनी 
` है। इसीलिये ste, ग़ालिब, आतिश आदि महा कवियों ने एक स्वर से आप 
के विषय में कहा है, कि--आपने शायरी का सच्चा मर्म समभ लिया है। 

आप की रचना पढ़ने से पाठकों के ठीक २ अज्चमान हा जायगा कि 
आप किस श्रेणो के कवि थे, ओर कविता में आप की कहां तक पहुँच थी । 

आइए | अव आप को कविता-खुघ्ा चल कर पता लगाया जाय, कि 
वास्तव में इसकी माधुरी ( मिंडाख ) की प्रसिद्धि कहाँ तक ठीक है। पहला 
aga मीर की सवोत्तम शायरी ( चिरह ) का दिया जाता हैः-- 

हमारे आगे जब किसी ने तेरा नाम लिया | 
दिल सितम azz को हमने थाम थाम लिया ॥ 

“gare आगे जिस किसी ने तुम्हारा नाम लिया, GRÈ न रहा गया 
id: मेने कठोर हृद्य को दबा कर अपनी आन्तरिक वेदना कम की । » 

नेट--देखा गया है, कि बहुत बड़ा आन्तरिक दुःख होने पर लोग 
AH छाती पर हाथ रख कर उसे दबा रखते हैं | 

X 
अब के भी दिन बहार के यॉ ही शुज्ञर गये । 

“ वन्ती हवा चल रही है, किसी नायिका का पति अभी Gea से 
नहीं deri इस मनभावनी-शोतत्त, मन्द, खमीर के अनुभव कर्के इसके 
हृदय में एक हक सी उठ गई। ' बहार का यह मौका भी af ही ( अकेले ) 
चला जा रहा हे, REA हुए मन मार कर रह गई | इससे ज्यादा वेचारी कर 
ही क्या सकती थी | 

> “हे | xs t X 
तारे at ये नहीं भेरी आहों से रात की | 
qua पड़ गए हैं, तमाम आसमानमें॥ - | 
“४ जिन्हे तुम तारे समझ रहे हो, असल में ये तारे नहीं हैं। फिर हैं 
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क्या । रात में मेरी आहों से आसमान में जे! छेद हा गए थे । (या है), qul 
चमक रहे हैं 
| कैसी गजब की उत्प्रेक्षा है | 


x 
आहों के शाले जिस जा, उठते थे ' मोर ' से शब | 
चो जाके gag देखा, सुश्ते गुनार पाया ॥ . 
मीर की उक्ति हे, कि--“ कल मेरे मुंह से आहे नहीं, बहिक शोले 
ही निकलते थे! निस्सन्दे, वे शोले थे क्योंकि. आज जाकर देखा; तो उसी 
जगह राख का ढेर qiu पड़ा ।” 
| मालूम होता है उसने भीतर ही भीतर मीर फे हृवय के जला कर 
खांक कर डाला था | वाह रां विरहाग्नि ! ही ते उहरी | 
आप किसी भी घटना के! अपनी शायरी में गथ देने Hd कितने सकुल थे 
. इसका एक उदादरण दिया जाता B— . 
मुद्दे के बाज़ार सें एक श्रत्तार को दूकानं थी। आप भी कभी कभी 
वहां जाया करते थे। WAC का एक जवान लड़का था, जा जरा बनाव 
चुनाव के साथ रहता था । आप को उसकी यह आदत काहे को अच्छी लगने 
लगी ! आपने उसके विषय मे यह हृद्यस्पर्शी sq बनाही at डाला — 
- केफीयते उस अत्तार के Ais में बहुत है ह 
इस gue को न कोई रही Gwe दवा याद्‌ ॥ 


इसके बाद पाठकों फो मोर को शायरी का दूसरा (la) रख-चषक 
पिल्लाया जाता है-- 
| में बेकरार खाक में कब तक मिला करूँ | 
कुछ मिलने या न मिलने का at भी करार कर ॥ 
में विना किली एकरार के तेरा इल्तिज्ञार करते करते, खाक में कब तक 
मिला करूंगा | अरे भाई तू भी ते मिलने या न मिलने का कुछ वादा कर | 
X 


उसकी तर्ज़-निगाह मत पूछी | 
जी ही जाने है आह मत पूछो ॥ _ : 
उसकी आँखें की मंस्ती ओर काट gis ( निगाह का तज्ञ ) मत पुछे । 
श्राह ! वह जैला कुछ, है ( वैखा ) मेरा मन ही जानता है। cc 


ga d इश्क से dr, वाकिक «gt हैं afa | 
सीने मे जैसे कोई, दिल के! मला करे है ॥ 
ad तेरे प्रेम की रोति खे ता जानकारो ( चकृफियत ) नहो है। परन्तु 
मुझे ऐसा मालूम RIT है, कि अन्द्र दवी अन्दर सीने मे जैसे कोई दिल को 


प्रला करता È । 
x x ^" X x 
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शाम ही से बुझा सा रहता है | 
दिल हुआ हे चिराग सुफलिस का ॥ 
न जाने किस लिए, मेरा दिल गरीबों के यहां के चिराग ( दिप की टेम ) 
को तरह शाम ही से; कुछ मन्द ओर उत्साहहीन सा होने लगता है | 
नोाट-गरीवों के घर के दियो में तेल ऐसी रीति से डाला जाता है, कि 
चे मन्द्‌ मन्द टिमटिमाया at) रोशनी तेज़ न होने से तेल का फ्यादा 


खर्च नहीं हाता | 
t X X x 


खिलना कम कम कली ने सीखा | 
उनकी आँखों की नीमखाबी से ॥ 
कैसी अच्छी सूम हे! मीर कहते हैं, कि उन ( मेरे आराध्यदेव ) की 
अलसाई हुई आँखों से ही कलियें ने भी धीरे धीरे खुलना ( खिलना ) सीखा है । 
caf के साथ कवि की इस अनधिकार चेष्टा को ता ज़रा देखिये | 
x x x x 


दिला बाज़ी न कर इन गेसुओं से | 
नहीं आसां, खिलाने सांप काले ॥ 
पे दिख! तुझे इन'( नायिका ) को काली अलकों से भूलकर भी छेड़खानी 
न करनी चाहिए, क्योंकि काले सापों का खिलाना कोई अ्राखान ( आसां ) काम 


नहीं हे | 


x x 
मर कर भी हाथ आवे, ते मीर मुफ़्त है ag | 
जी की ज़ियान को भी, हम सूद जानते हैं ॥ 
मीर साहब Head हैं कि यदि वह मर कर भी मुझे मिल जाय, ते में 
eurer कि मुझे मुफ़्त ही मिला । क्या करूं ! प्राय-हानि को खूद समक लूँगा । 


x x x x 
उसे ded मोर सोप गए | ह 
कोर देखे ता इस Bean की तरफ ॥ 


“में dea तो निकला था अपने आराध्यदेव ( या परमात्मा ) के, पर | 
खुद ही At गया, खूब रही ! भाई देख ले !! इसी किस्म का मेरा अन्वेषण है | 


बेहाशी सी आती है तुझे उसको गली में 
गर हो सके ऐ मीर ! ता उस राह नजा तू ॥ 
पे मीर! यदि तू va राह से शुज़रते हुये बेहाशी सी महसूस करने 
लगता है , ता आइन्दा से अगर BT सके उस राह से न जारा कर | 
X 


x 
मीर इन नीमखाब खों मं । 
सारी मस्ती शराब की सी है ॥ 
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इन अर्घे-निद्रित आँखों की मस्ती की ate ( प्रति ) ठीक शराब को. 
तरह à) जिस तरह शराब पीने de आँखे चंढ़ी हुई दिखने लगती हैं, मस्ती के 
वत्तं थे भी ठीक ऐसी दी जान पड़तो हैं । ege 
OX : X 
तेरे बालों के वस्फ में मेरे | 
शेर सब पैचदार होते है ॥ 
अरे भाई ! मेरे शेर श्रगर पंचदार हो जाते हैं ar इसमे मेरा wat दोष ? 
सारा दोष ते तेरे बालों के घंघरारेपन का है जिसकी वजह से मेरे शेरों az 
रद्ोबदल हा जाता हे। यदि तल्लीनता हो ता Qut èr 
देगी न चेन लज्ज़ते aca उस शिकारं के | 
जा खाके तेरे हाथ की तलवार जायगा ॥ 
जो मनुष्य तेरे हाथ को तलवार खा कर जायगा, उसे .पीड़ा का स्वाद 
चैन से न रहने देगा | 
भावार्थ ag हुआ, कि चोट में उसे ऐसा लुत्फ ( मज़ा ) आएगा, कि 
वह वार बार तुम्हारे पास तलवार को चोट खाने के दौड़ते vast चाहेगा | 
अब ज़रा मीर की पक मज़ेदार ओरछोटी खी गज़ल भी सुनिए--- 
ज़ालिम कहीं तो भिल कभी दारूपिये हुए । 
फिरते है हम भी हाथ में सर फो लिए हुए ॥ 
sitit होश में तेर SH, पक सुध भी लीजिये | 
अब ता नशे में श्राते ' हा Heat किए हुये ॥ 
अन्तिम पंक्ति में क्या जादू भरा हुआ B] इसका सबसे : श्रधिक श्रानन्द्‌ 
श्रजुभवी लोगों को ही आणगा।: . 
एक जगह हमारे मीर साहब Hl काफो जाश आ गया थां, was आपने 
aga वीरता दिखाई । आप लिखते हैँ- :. 
इरचन्द्‌ नातचों हुँ, पर आ गया जो दिल में । ` 
देंगे मिला Hala, तेरा फलक कलाबा ॥ : : 
हमेशा में बड़ा कमज़ोर या दींन रहता हूँ । परन्तु यदि मेरे मन में 
कहीं तुमको तंग करने की आ'गइ, ते तेरा ' कुलाबा ज़मीन ओर: आसम्रान में 
मिला कर छोड़ गा # है 
$ इस लेख के लिखने में. बा० रामनाथलाल 'सुमन' sa: 'कबिरत्न मरी? 
से कुछ सदायता ली गई हे, अतः वह GIANT स्वीकृत की जाती à l 
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Personality and Religion. 
(PROFESSOR S. V. PUNTAMBEKAR). 


The world of thought still thinks in terms of personalities 
and problems, and not merely in terms of collective wholes or 
systems. Personality is. the worthiest test of what is highest 
and noblest in life. God is himself measured in terms of a 
personality like Krishna, Buddha or Jesus. ‘The test of a great 
personality is largely inward, Hence it is a difficult test 
because if is based on the knowledge of its spiritual nature. No 
doubt a personality is also manifested in its outward behaviour, 
in its utterances and actions, but they cannot give usa com- 
plete insight into its whole nature. All that is within can 
not find utterance or expression without. Hence a personal- 
ity is always an enigma, and a mystery, Our past history or 
its previous story cannot give us any complete knowledge about 
it. We cannot know it fully because it is different from us and 
grows or unfolds in different ways, Its. time-table does not 
wait for the proprieties of etiquette and law, custom and 
constitution, . | ZEE: : 

It is always difficult to study the mind of a great per- 
sonality. The known facts of historical experience do not form 
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a guide in understanding it, Itis many times impossible to 
follow the wanderings of its mind and soul. Our reason and 
our experience cannot grasp its intuitions and visions. Things 
or ideas which to us seem as trifles assume in its valuation 
and) perspective a great significance. While those ' which 
appear to us as great or impossible become to it negligible, 
Thus its individuality and humanity are different from that of 
the common run of humanity. To the calculations and valua- 
tions of past history itis a mystery. It possesses largely its 
own code of ethics or values of life. According to it, it wants 
to guide itself and 60 guide others. But that code also may 
-not be a fixed code to him. It often does not know what if 
will do next, because its actions depend on its evergrowing ex- 
periences and intuitions. Its visions of reality are not once 
taken and once settled. It has a living contact with realities 
of a higher life and it grows with their realisations. Its is not 
necessarily the vision of the truth, but certainly its are some 
visions of the truth r 

To us it appears complex though if may be really 
simple, It is so because of our ‘wrong or different values 
of life, Ideas or things which have become rigid and 
written to us are to it flexible and unwritten in their value. 
Tt holds no sanctity about.them, because if has seen their 
inner defects or insufficiency in a true scheme of life of which 
it has partial or full glimpses. For it the sacred word or 
code does not exist. It wants to rise above it or to break its 
bonds, and to create new boundaries of life 

In order fio appreciate its life and work we must recognise 
that there is an incalculable element in the human will 
and an endless complexity of human nature. There is no 
system, no order and no law which oan satisfy the deep 
or potential demands, or desires of a great personality, be 
that personality religious, philosophical or political. Its 
experiences or ambitions, collective and individual; are not 
covered or fulfilled | by an established code or system. 
Man or woman is offen endowed with a, great potential 
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énergy 4nd creative power which cannot be held within the 
bounds of old formulas and doctrines. No‘ current or historical 
discipline of enjoyment or renunciation can include the 
possibilities of new manifestation in the psychological, 
sociological and ethical fields. No existing system can’ hold 
a dynamic -personality.. There is always left something 
unsaid, undetermined, unexplored, unthought of or unrealised 
in every system. Whatever appears full or perfect or 
satisfactory to the common man or the sectarian scholar 
and thinker does not do so toa great personality, It is always 
dissatisfied with what is already. said or. stated because 
there is something more which is not there, and of parts 
of which it begins to get visions or views. And then even 
if if has itself stated or created the system, new aspects 
and new realisations.rise within it. And it often leaves the 
world after having. created a new system but not having 
perfected it according to its full light or insight. 

Thus we see that there is always a continuous process 
going on in human affairs. Its course of life is disturbed 
by new personalities, There is a constant conflict and 
adjustment going on in the world of affairs and values, 
These conflicts are brought in by new personalities. They 
are rebels against the established order of today in order, as 
it were, to become the rulers of the new order of tomorrow. 
We curse them 88 sinners or seditionists to-day, but our 
successors hail them as saints or citizens tomorrow. This 
seems to be an inevitable tendency in the growth and progress 
of new values and new civilisations. Itis a tribute to the great 
personalities who have struggled against the old order and 
suffered for the new. ह 

In the human world there is an eternal search for the 
highest law or freedom or, system' which a great personality 
wants to find out, to preach and to establish, But in fact 
we find that there is no perfection in human knowledge 
and life possible. History can at least tell us that many 
unknown things or values of life will ever, remain unstated 
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and unrealised. Old theories and values can never cover 
the ever-arising new facts and new realisations of life. 


In the realm of things we may find fixed laws and 
systems prevailing but in the realm of human life, material, 
- moral and spiritual, we find that a free purpose rules. 
There is a constant movement or process of life within and 
without in all its aspects. There are no ready or steady 
formulas which fulfil the needs of every period and every 
people and which satisfy the hankerings, ambitions and visions 
of great personalities, ह 


This is what makes for the beauties and tragedies of 
life whose values are constantly evolving . afresh. There 
is a perennial fountain of values which springs from within 
the heart of higher humanity. No historical anticipations 
or rational inductions can envisage their scope, contents 
and nature, or can hold us in bondage to them. There will 
always remain and ought fo remain some uncertainty, 
some hope or despair, some joy or sorrow about the future 
Its value is great in human life, 


To-day our great need is adventurous thoughts and 
personalities. We hear from everywhere about dictators. From 
the west. we. hear: a lot about the dictatorship of the propertied, 
the patriot or the proletariate, Here in India we have. 
been passing through a period, of the dictatorship of patriots. 
But our past history tells us that we have largely lived under 
the dictatorships of the devout and the dead. Our life has 
largely grown under the influence of different types, of dictators., 
Our priests, our power-holders, our propertied men have 
always dictated to us and directed our life. Their Sastras 
and their own sense and self have laid down rules of our 
daily business. Living under such despotisms of men and 
customs, in manu mortis as it were, the common man has 
suffered enormously in intellect, character and knowledge. 
His own observations and judgments; his own needs and 
initiatives, have found no scope or encouragement. Those 
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who opposed the old order were generally considered rebels 
or fallen or foreign and very. few followed*them 

But such a state of things would have led to a dead- 
lock or to a stagnation and deterioration of our Society. The 
escape from it always came from those who reinterpreted 
and revalued the old rules and gave their teachings a sacred- 
ness -by the force. of their character and devotion, service 
and sacrifice 

Guru Nanak was one of these, Our current religious 
beliefs and social practices have been valued again and again 
by great men of his type, and they have restated the underly- 
ing principles of life for our stability and progress. 

Guru Nanak was a teacher and a preacher of religion. 
But every religion has a personal as well as a social aspect. 
To-day the personal aspect of religion is not so important 
as its social effects and implications. Therefore by valuing 
Guru Nanak’s teaching from the point of view of our country’s 
progress we learn a large number of lessons for our guidance. 

Modern social tendencies and disciplines are pointing 
towards the collective and community. conception and 
organisation in politicos, society, and economics. The 
individualism of the ]9th century has not worked, well even 
under the guidance of the great ideals of democracy and 
nationalism. The sense of selfishness in the shape of 
imperialism, profiteering and class-rule:and under the concep- 
tion of sacredness. of private property and laissez faire 
has dominated men’s minds and diverted them. from caring, 
for human interests. To-day the old property conceptions, 
power conceptions: and. privilege conceptions. are losing their 
sacred significance, and new and wider’ conceptions. of. 
community and humanity are pushing’ ahead 

If we think at all that these are advanced conceptions 
of life, then those who have showed.us by. their attitude and 
utterance that they are important must be: admired and. 
respected. Guru. Nanak. did not attach great importance 
and sacredness. to the holders.of power, property. and: privilege 
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in his adventure for securing a nobler life and for “pursuing a 
higher truth. His conception of God and his realisation 
of the spirit of God gave him a standpoint to revalue the 
conditions and needs of a good social order. To him ‘property 
or possession, power or prestige, privilege or position were not 
the sacred preserves of individuals but possessed social purposes 
and social values in life. The individuals were merely workers 
and sharers, not owners or proprietors. 

` Religion has become a subject of sneer and ridicule 
amongst some now-a-days, Religion is however a complex 
phenomenon having both an individual and a social aspect. 
Whatever the theists and atheists, skeptics and scientists 
have to say about the origin and nature, form, function and 
power of God, religion is largely the source of social obligation. 
It may be that religion as at present practised, taught and 
exemplified in our homes, schools and temples is a stupidity or 
produces a sense of stupidity and injustice or leads to nervous 
disorder and suicide: When men kneel or creep or cross and 
do other similar genuflexions and manuflexions we don’t expect 
anything better. Still ‘religion has done some good things 
in the past. Its search .for the unknown, the unseen or the 
eternal, its emphasis on nobility of character and righteousness 
of action, its goal of salvation, sacrifice and service, its desire 
to know the path of life and the way out of it, have kept 
humanity and individuals hankering after a higher life. 

It is really not the religion but institutional religions 
which emphasize certain emotions, certain aspirations and 
certain practices and thus canalise human paths and endeavours, 
and enchain and make narrow the human mind. We want 
however the religion and its universal and human spirit, its 
meditative and detached out-look, its moral and ministerial: 
endeavour, and not its mulish mentality. 

Established and organised religions are a conservative’ 
force and almost all traditional cruelties and injustices are 
supported by them, until a higher moral sense of brotherhood 
and neighbourhood arises under the inspiration and personality 
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of a.great seer or thinker. and deals a: blow to the earlier 
cobwebs of customs and criterion, curses -and criticism... : 

Man is .an extremes-loving - animal; He is either 
traditional or idealistic; either. materialistic and militaristic, 
or mystical and metaphysical. He lacks a proper balance 
of mind when he does not possess a working conception of 
the inter-relation and importance of all sides of human life, 
Hence every path he pursues Iéads to a pervesity of functions, 
powers, and purposes of life, Our Bhaktimargis, Karma- 
margis and Jnanamargis, our Charvakas and Nitimargis have 
neglected the whole in pursuit of the part, the inner spirit 
in practice of the outward form, and the future in love for 
the past.: Hence whatever reality, originality or truth the 
first ‘seers and thinkers had. possessed was lost in the 
intellectual ignorance, moral obtuseness and economic selfish- 
ness of their followers 

Every one to-day is thinking furiously about ‘the value 
and necessity of religion. There are some systems of life 
proposed and practised where no god and god-religion are 
admitted. There are others where religious activities . are 
suspended, sastras-are burnt, temples are closed, priests are 
driven out, till religion behaves itself better. There are also 
others where the problem is the elimination of gods and 
goddesses, and the definition and determination of the form, 
name and reality of the god 

We have been living uptil now in the Sanatana period 
of Indian history in which the sacredness of the ideas of god- 
life and family life, home and heredity, property and privilege, 
heaven and hell, have been prevailing. . But the world is 
changing fast ringing in new times and new behaviours. If 
Oswald Spengler's philosophy and prophecy of history are 
correct then the Sanatani .period of world history 
has.ended or is declining rapidly..and the Russian period 
of world civilisation. has commenced, in which God, family, 
heredity, possession are receding into the background, 
and new values of collective and community life are forcing 
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ahead. In such disjointed times and: distracting behaviours, 
as a guide to life and outlook on life we have to look to our 
past saints or seers; ‘And Gurn Nanak is one of them. 
He appealed to the noble in man, to the fraternal in society 
and to the universal in life. Let us study him, learn from 
him and find out what is good for us. | 

‘Brom the vantage ground of the 20th century 
we can fully appreciate and admire the life and work of this 
great personality. In him we shall study not the local or 
sectarian, if any, but the national and universal. We know 
him as a religious reformer and a founder of a brotherhood 
which later became a powerful sect, and. a. dynamic 
organisation, But his ideas and life do not isolate him 
or his devotees from the great current of our ‘national life, 
but absorb us and inspire us by his noble outlook 

Chronologically he belongs to the lbth century of 
Indian history, culturally he breathes the eternal Vedic 
and Vedantic spirit- of unity and synthesis, and historically 
he is the founder of a religious sect and the Adiguru of the 
Sikh brotherhood. He belongs to the great Bhakti movement 
which swept India during the l4th, lóth and l6th centuries 
when the placid religious waters of India showed a great stir, 
and the ripples which arose became waves and currents. 
and gave birth to great personalities and new religious values. 
India at that time was suffering from political tyranny 
religious bigotry and orthodoxy and social intolerance and 
despotism. Against these was asserted the right of.conscience, 
the freedom of worship and devotion, the liberty of association 
and. brotherhood, In this struggle Guru Nanak was one of 
the .leading lights, and therefore we have gathered here to 
remember, fo celebrate and to hand down the memories of 
his work and the good he did. He lived from I469 to 538. 
In the religious history of India the l4th, lóth and l86th 
centuries are the age of Namadeva, Ramanand, Kabir, Nanak, 
Chaitanya,  Vidyapati,  Vallabhacharya,  Mirabai, Surdas, 
Tulsidas, Chandidas, and Narsi: Mehta. These personalities 
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testify to the permananence and value of the new religious 
outlook, They maintained the everlasting struggle of the 
human mind and of Indian history to preserve certain aspects 
of life independent of the control, encroachment and 
intolerance of political and eccesiastical power. These men 
took little for granted. They sought to know the ground 
they stood on. They chalked out the new road they wished 
fo make and travel, and they gave the reason why, in terms 
of contemporary ‘history, environment and language The 
old law of stability was overcome by the power of new impulse, 
the desire for a new synthesis and the vision of ultimate reality. 

These men gave new life and motion, traversed frontiers 
and provinces, and destroyed the old seclusion, isolation and 
segragation of classes and communities. They compelled the 
people to share their life with wider societies, to be familiar with 
the distant and foreign types, to view their progress from loftier 
summits and along central doctrines, to live in the company of 
heroes and saints and men of genius. It was, in short, the vision 
of a higher world to bein their company and to be intimate with 
their work and character. They were a witness against one age 
and a precursor of another, They were the advocates of the poor 
against the propertied, of religious and social liberty in an age 
of arbitrary and absolute power claimed by the establised 
religious, social and political order, of folerance in an age of 
persecution, of humane virtues amongst men accustomed to 
sacrifice them to authority and tradition. 

Sikhism and Sikhs have fought for religious, social and 
political freedom in India as very few else have done, and 
though Sikhism as a converting religious force or a ruling 
power is dead, today, if still survives as a religious and social 
group with its old martial vigour, reforming spirit, and 
democratic organisation, They are still fighting for the religious 
and political freedom of man against priests and princes even 
in the twentieth century. The contribution of the Sikhs to 
the history and freedom of India is great. Rising as a part 
of the great Bhakti movement inspired by Namdeva and 
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Ramananda and continuing it as a process by way missionary 
zeal and apostolic succession, it achieved & momentum, vigour 
and virility which its founder perhaps never dreamed and an 
expansion, character and crganisation which were hardly in its 
inception, It is the faith and conviction existing amongst 
a people or a group that religion in its spiritual aspect 
emphasizing the Divine law of life is higher than and lies behind 
all other apeots of life, which gave birth in Europe to the 
assertion of the rights and liberties of man and to the philosophy 
of revolution. In India we witness the same historical process 
in the origin, growth and work of the Sikhs and their gurus 
from Nanak to Govind. 


Guy 06 Maupassant. 
By Pror. M. M. Desar, M. A. 


French literature is rich in short stories, Consummate 
skill in handling the short story has been shown by many 
French writers from the days of the tellers of Fabliaux and old 
Gallic stories till the days of Anatole France. Among the great 
masters of the short story in French literature, like La Fontaine, 
Stendhal, Balzac, Charles Nodier, Gerald de Neval, Merimee 
and Anatole France Guy de Maupassant holds the enviable 
position of being the best of them all. Maupassant's literary 
career was practically confined to ten years of incessant 
production which was copious without being hasty, begun 
with an instantaneous capture of celebrity and ended abruptly 
by the disaster of an incurable hallucination. His was a life 
of a man who wished to enjoy every thing fully through the 
flesh and the spirit; it was the life of an artist who suffered 
no diminuition of his talent so long as he held the pen in his 
hand and who still went on with his eyes ever fixed on the 
image of perfection. His was a life, brief and full, which had 
its beauty, in the aesthetic sense of the word and which had 
also its moral beauty because he had to struggle against the 
difficulties of the form of his art and still more poignantly 
struggle against the incursions of a fatal malady, His work 
was no doubt modified by the influences of an artistic epoch 
but it bears the impress of the author as it was directed towards 
the study of definite subjects approached in a characteristic 
manner. We find in his work nothing that is mediocre and 
insignificant but some of its parts seem to be made of solid 
material capable of resisting the gnawing of time, 

Guy de Maupassants’ life was almost divested of events 
in the vulgar sense in which that word is ordinarily used. 
So far as the life of the heart and the intellect and those episodes 
of sensibility which often have a decisive influence upon a writer 
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are concerned he took great pains not to let us know them. 
Unlike many other writers he did not put himself in his books ; 
there is no display in them of his preferences and tastes. We 
may almost say that he created a wall between himself and his 
fellow men. Certainly we do not find in his books the feminine 
love of self-parude that often disfigures the works of his 
contemporaries and contemporary writers 

This is partly due to an unhealthy distrust of his fellow- 
men which was with him a matter of temperament. He gave 
himself to no one in the world; in the real sense: of the word 
he had neither a friend nor a love., Reserved and cold in society 
he voluntarily discussed all subjects except, what touched -him 
very closely. His letters contain no confidences or effusions, 
He veritably lived alone convinced that it was not possible for 
us to enter into the soul of others, To this also was. due his 
very high and some what haughty conception of the craft of letters, 
If Maupassant was so sparing in revealing himself in his books he 
was equally so about the method of his work. He was afraid of 
dissertations and statements of principles though he had reflected 
much on the object and conditions of art. According to. him 
of a writer nothing belongs to the public but his work. The 
public has nothing to do according to him with the sources from 
which a work of art has proceeded, the elements of which it 
is composed and the processes by which it has been elaborated. 
The work of art must be living and impersonal. 

Thus it is that impersonality is the character that strikes 
us first in Maupassant’s work, The author strove to keep 
himself out of it, never expressing his emotion never betraying 
his presence by the expression of his judgment but he was 
content to unroll before our eyes events and persons in the 
manner of prolific and indifferent nature. He sought to get out 
of himself in order to go and live the life of his characters who 
differed from him as much as they differed among themselves. 
He assumed all attitudes and tones, If the reader in spite of 
this succeeds in discovering behind these narratives the nature 
of the narrator, the type of his temperament and sensibility, his 
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sad or gay humour it is because a work of art, unless it is 
‘mediocre and lifeless, cannot fail to give us information about the 
nature of the writer’s intellect and temperament. The art 
of the impersonal writer is only external and objective and if there 
-is any projection of himself in his work it is indirect. 

-~ Having stated this we must acknowledge that no one owed 
more to the experience he gained in life than Maupassant and 
80 to say to the material of this experience, the sights which he 

Saw, the persons he encountered and the ancedotes which were 
reported .to him, Thus if we want to give an account of the 
genesis of his work it will 08 necessary to follow him step by 
step, to enumerate the environments through which he passed, 
the incidents he witnessed and the men he met. 

Guy de Maupassant was born in Normandy ; he spent all 
his youth there and later he frequently paid visits to it. Thus 
Normandy furnished the greatest material for his observation. 
]t furnished him with scenes and persons, roads bordered with 
apple-trees, interiors of farm-houses, market places, taverns and 
tribunals, local customs, heavy feedings after weddings, baptismals 
and burials and the different types of the population born of the 
soil, country squires, farmers and farm girls, crafty peasants and 
practical jokers. On account of his family connection he had 
special opportunities of mixing with the petty bourgeoisie. These 
petty bourgeois reappeared in.his work as ungracious figures with 
minds cramped by the preoccupations of a shabby and struggling 
life, Having completed his studies he was for some time in the 
service of the Ministry of Marine and later in that of Public 
Instruction, Here marched before him unlucky bureaucrats, 
suspicious and gossipy, bent down by unpleasant work, cowed by 
the terror of the chief, sustained only by the hope of promotion 
and the dream of gratuity, products of'a deformation introduced 
specially in the human species by. Government discipline. Very 
fond of physical exercises and rowing expeditions he came to 
know the boatmen on the river. Having frequented all the 
regions of society where love is sold he brought back the most 
precise descriptions of them. Placed in close contact on account 
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of ‘professional. needs with the personnel of the boulevard 
-newspapers he took from it the types of men and women of Be 
Ami. To the memories of the war he owed his stories of invasion. 
Compelled for the sake. of his health to go to the South he 
brought from it with his stories of travels new aspects and types. 
In later life he had opportunities of moving in fashionable circles 
and he was able to reproduce the life of the salons. Thus we 
see that he made himself closely dependent upon the enyironments 
through which he passed. It seems that ‘all, his effort consisted 
in extricating from them the “literature” they contained, 

Likewise almost all the individuals he puts in his works 
have lived actually in life, some of:them taking part in the 
very incidents narrated by him Boule de suif existed such as he 
shows. Mouche existed and also the Rosier de Madame Ausson. 
The Tellier mansion existed at Rouen. p 

Maupassant did not invent, nor did he imagine. [n stating 
this it is not intended to disparage the creative faculty of: Mau- 
passant. There are two types of writers. Some start from an 
idea whose nature can vary in an infinite manner, from the dream 
of the poet to the abstract conception of the moralist, it evokes, 
groups itself, adorns itself with elements borrowed. from 
reality, modifies and vivifies them, it creates from itself its 
means of expression. These writers surpass and:dominate the 
impression received from reality. Others, on the contrary, 
depend upon the impression, ‘They start from a fact. The work 
they accomplished is fashioned out of data supplied to them from 
outside, - Maupassant belonged to the latter class, 

He defines the special faculty of the writer. “His eye is 
like a pump which absorbs everything, ever at work like the hand 
of athief, Nothing escapes him ; he culls and picks up unceas- 
ingly ; he culls movements, - gestures, intentions, everything that 
passes and happens before bim ; he picks up the least words, acts, 
things”. It is nothing but receptive sensibility storing images, 
This may be enough for.the painter but not for the writer. For 
the latter a gesture has value only so fur as it interprets a 
movement of the soul and signifies an emotion and al physical 
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appearance has value only in so far as it is revelatory of character. 
To the data of sensation mast be added the work of intelligence. 
With Maupassant ‘this work was done both very rapidly and 
intensely, If he happend to bein the company of a person 
unknown to him or seen after along time he writes about it. 
"In the single flash of my thought,’ quicker than the gesture of 
holding my hand to him I know his existence, manner of living, 
type of intellect and théorie& about society and the world.” 
In the vision of a provincial mass the whole life of his province 
appeared before him, Likewise on meeting an old man fallen 
down onthe bench ofa drinking saloon he guessed his entire 
character and how.he had been laid low by the weakness of his 
will power. The pinched silhouette and angular profile of a 
housewife told him everything about her straitened existence, 
What was true about persons. was also true about actions in his 
case. If there are in our life so many episodes which seem to 
us indifferent and pass unnoticed without fixing our attention it 
is because their significance is missed by us as the words of an 
unknown language. vainly strike our ear. An event becomes 
significant and interesting as soon as we perceive the mobiles 
from which it springs. 

Maupassant possessed in an eminent degree a clear vision of 
forms and instinctive intuition of the hidden sides of events and 
persons. This faculty of noticing by the inspection of the exterior 
the inside it contains is with Maupassant the first and essential 
faculty. He was induced to write not by the urge of an idea but 
by the impetus received by him from things, persons and events 
and he stuck very closely to reality. 

The literary education received by Maupassant accentuated 
his natural disposition. This is how he summed up the teaching he 
received from Flaubert. Flaubert said: “It is necessary to look at 
everything one wants to express long enough and with attention 
enough to discover in it an aspect not seen and stated by any one, 
In everthing there is some thing unexplored......To describe a 
singeing fire and a tree in the plain let us stay before this fire and 
tree until they no longer resemble any other fire or tree, Having 
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once laid down that there are not two’ grains of sand absolutely 
alike he forced me to express in some sentences a person or an 
object in such a way as to particularize it clearly,” Thus we 
see that everything contributed to fire Maupassant's eye on thé 
particular reality, perceived directly, then studied in itself and 
divested of its hidden secret. 

What was the influence of the author of Madame Bovary 
on him who called ;himself;his disciple? Was it beneficial or 
baneful ? At any rate it was profound. Among many things 
which he owed to Flaubert he owed to him some of his incontest- 
able defects, The master’s hypócondria added to the pupil’s 
made the glance the latter cast on humanity more contemptuous, 
as if any man has the right to despise his fellow men and as 
if the first duty of an artist is not the duty of sympathy. The 
pupil accepted on trust some of the blindest and predetermined 
conclusions of the master. Luckily thanks to the vigour ‘of | his 
own personality he protected himself from his master’s influence 
on.certain points. Like Flaubert he never believed that literature’ 
is the whole of life. -He did not share with Flaubert his super- 
stition about style nor'did he believe that a hiatus was high 
treason. Qn other points he knew how to set himself free 
gradually from this influence, For example having at first 
conceived realism on the model of that of L’ Education sentimentale, 
he ultimately fashioned out of it a different conception, more 
personal and better in accord with his artistic instincts. In the 
same manner having entered into the realm of letters under the 
auspices of Zola and at a time when naturalism was triumphant 
he owed all the errors and regrettable affectations of his first 
manners to this journeymanship of his debut such as the 
solicitude. to describe only a narrow slice of humanity, studied. 
among’ exceptional types: and chosen from the lowest strata of. 
society, Naturalism confused the vision of this clear-sighted 
observer. He required. sometime to recover his equilibrium. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelley sums up Maupassant’s work as a pupil of 
Flaubert and Zola, the two great masters of naturalism, in the 
following words. “The pupil is the last of the ‘naturalists’, he 
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even destroyed naturalism, since he did all that could be done 
in that direction,” l l 

Apparently the greatest service that his friends Bouilhet 
and Flaubert did to Maupassant was to submit him to an 
apprenticeship to the craft of letters. Bouilhet told him that 
one hundred faultless verses are enough for the reputation of 
an artist. He made him understand that continual work and 
profound knowledge of the craft of letters were necessary for 
an artist to bring about on a lucky day the blooming of a brief, 
unique and perfect work. And in giving him this advice he 
eXpressed it with as much sure conviction as he acknowledged 
as an honest artisan of letters to have failed in attaining that 
ever longed perfection. For seven years Flaubert compelled 
Maupassant to tear verses, short stories, novels, dramas, in 
fact, all those efforts many of which undoubtedly would have 
been welcomed by the readers. He thus spared him from his 
early and false success, Such an early success is dangerous 
because it leads astray a writer from his true path and encourages 
him to preserve in his defects. When Maupassant began to 
publish he had attained maturity in his art. Fortunately for 
his reputation his failures or tentative efforts are not before 
the public. ` He had time, away from the publie, to set free his 
originality. His originality was sufficiently accentuated and 
vigorous to withstand the reaction of the world. From the 
first to the last of his works in the essentials his inspiration 
remained the same. So far as forms and processes are concerned 
he only changed so far as one can change while remaining 
oneself, ह 

Maupassant first wrote verses. Almost all his contemporary 
masters of prose jbegan by writing verses, Out of his collection 
of verses entitled Des Vers, Au bord de l’ eau and Venus rustique 
contain the best. They are not mediocre but still we need 
not regret that he did not preserve in this genre because there 
is nothing in them which is not found in the Subsequent books. 
They are sensational stories told in a lusty style which in spite 
of rhymes is very close to prose. Maupasant was not a poet. 
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This does not mean that he was not capable of feeling as a 
poet but he lacked the gift of poetic expression. He had not 
the poet's gift’ of sonority of syllables, musical cadence and 
` Rensitiveness to the special harmony of words 

Boule de suif, la Maison Tellier, Mademoselle Fifi. les 
Contes dela Becasse, Clair de Lune, les Seurs Rondoli, Une 
Vie, Bel Ami, Mont-Oriol are works in which we have 
Maupassant’s physiognomy as a writer determined for all time. 
They are the books of a story-teller with an exuberant health, 
an abundant verve, a noisy gaiety, a brutal touch and a cynical 
smile. Boule de suif is a challenge calmly thrown at all social 
conventions and to some proprieties, to bourgeois prudery 
and social hypocrisy. Jt is a comic rehabiliation of the woman 
of easy virtue who happens to incarnate the idea of the 
motherland and to personify alone the resistance to the enemy 
during the disastrous days of the Franco-German War. The 
author manifestly enjoys himself in scandalizing the star-gazers 
by showing humanity seen from the inside of a brothel, 
Maupassant takes care to warn us by means of his brief prefaces 
preceding most of his contes that it is after heavy drinking 
and heating food that the beastiality from which even the most 
intellectuals among us are not free is brought to the surface and 
men let themselves go. Only a person, who has not followed 
distinguished and grave men to the smoking loom to listen to 
the after-dinner stories and reminiscences, will be ignorant of 
this. The commercial traveller who is in us all claims his rights, 
he needs attrocious and broad pleasantries. Maupassant liberally 
furnished him with his needs, A good half of his tales 
belong to a species called Gallic. Gallicism at certain periods 
of French literature refined itself and made itself perfect and 
Maupassant is in the largestisense of that word a Gallic writer. 

In the manner of the old French writers he narrated funny 
adventures and good farcical stories which produced broad 
laughter. In these stories are shown some persons of grotesque 
deformity, ridiculous eccentricity and coarse but frank sensuality. 
Here and there we come across tragic narratives because man is 
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a wicked animal, ferocious and :wanton and endowed with the 
destructive instinct, There are some stories which emphasize 
the deep-seated egoism of man and sometimes his unconscious 
immorality or perversions^of the moral idea. There is never 
a word of sympathy or tenderness; there is always the 
clearness of an observer without any: illusion and the irony 
of a merciless realist. 

But some of these features of his stories were softened in 
his later works. In them he was no longer content with placing 
himself outside his characters in order to bring out their ridicu- 
lousness and eccentricities, to illuminate the obscure folds which 
conceal powerful and shameful mobiles or to humiliate them by 
exposing the uselessness of their efforts and the derisive results 
in which end their best intentions. But he went inside them and 
accompained them in their ‘painful career. Yvetie is the story of 
the daughter of a courtesan forced by the fatality of her birth 
and environment in which- she was bred to become like her 
mother. Her desire to be a respectable woman, areyolt of insg- 
tinctive bashfulness, a desperate attempt to escape from her 
heredity and environment proved to bein vain, The condemna- 
tion was pronounced in advance and there was no appeal against 
in. [t is Demi-Monde* with its true ending. Mademoiselle 
de Sancenause became in it not the wife but the mistrees- of 
Olivier de Jalin. And this is so admirably presented without any 
declamation or vain compassion that we are seized atthe end 
by sadness at this defilement imposed by life upon a human 
being. Monsieur Parent is one of those simple minded and 
credulous bourgeois whom their silliness predestines to the fate 
of George Dandin.§ : He made him interesting by his confiding 
temper and by the knavery ofthose who betrayed- him and he 
made him respectable by his parental tenderness: for a child of 
another person. : Monsieur Parent’s misadventure was no longer 
8 vulgar accident but a misfortune darkening an entire life, 
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*It is a comedy by the younger Alexandre Dumas, 
$The hero of one of the playes of Moliere, 
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Mademirselle Perle in which we hear the stiffled beatings of a 
discreet heart is & sentimental tale. Maupassant studied in Petite 
Roque one of the most distressing problems, How can an honest 
man become the equal of the worst criminal because of an act 
done in a fit of madness, a man who is hence forward a prey to 
remorse, seelng every night with the return of darkness the 
reappearance of the luminous image of his crime ? 

Later he analysed how battles are waged in men’s hearts 
agitated by so many contrary sentiments and he showed the pain- 
fulness of the struggle against the encroachment of an idea. 
This is the thing that gives his novel, Pierre et Jean its tragic 
aspect. A son gradually feels gaining upon him a suspicion that 
his mother has a lover.” This shakes all his ideas about the world. 
He has seen according to Maupassant “the other side of things” 
and having seen it he detaches himself for ever from this life of 
sham and falsehood. Broken hearted he goes away from those 
who are content shamelessly to live in infamy. But at the 
moment of departure after having suffered and caused suffering 
to others for months, whether it is due to lassitude or pity he 
feels a curious appeasement, He ceases to hate. In Fort comme 
la mort which recounts the agony of an old man’s heart in love 
with a young girl it is decidedly pity that triumphs. When the 
painter, Olivier Bertin, vanquished by a hopeless and unseasona- 
ble passion, feels the need of speaking at least about his misfor- 
tune it is with the forsaken beloved that he finds refuge, whom 
he no longer loves and who suffers so much for not being any 
longer loved. In his last books Maupassant is interested in the 
soul crisis of his leading characters. He resumed that form of 
psychological novel which had become fashionable. 

But when we have just closed these books in some of which 
he is very amusing and uniquely droll we feel the heart lightened 
by the most painful impression of uneasiness and anguish. It 
will not do to try to explain it away by saying that Maupassant’s 
inspiration was unceasingly sad. It is from all sides of the 
novelist’s work that this impression is imparted. In a period 
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of universal despair no other writer has shown so much the 
emptiness of everything and given the sensation of absolute 
nullity 

One would say that this proceeds from a kind of elimi- 
nation of everything serving as an object of hope to men, the end 
of their activity, the attraction and prop of energy. It is not 
that he had a special intellectual penetration which enabled him 
to go to the root of certain difficult problems. Rather it was 
otherwise. He was not a thinker. We see it clearly on the few 
occasions he ventures to express an idea on some abstract question, 
In L’Inutile Beaute a man of the world states his conception of 
God. “Do you know my conception of God ? A monstrous creative 
organ unknown to us, which sows through space millions of 
worlds as a single, fish lays eggs in a sea, He creates because 
it is his God-funetion ; but he is ignorant of what he does, 
stupidly prolific, unconscious of the multitudinous combinations 
produced by his scattered germs.” No doubt Maupassant possessed 
a marvellous power of giving to his charactersalanguagein keeping 
with their characters and we cannot hold him responsible for the 
talks of this black coated imbecile. However when we think of 
so many other statements of his and when we remember what 
are the usual themes with which his mind is delightfully occupied 
it seems that this conception of God sowing worlds like a single 
fish laying down eggs in a sea is one which did not appear un- 
reasonable to the author himself. And when Rodolphe de Salins 
continued to expound his theories on human destiny, that thought 
is an ever regrettable accident, that the earth was made for 
animals and not men decidedly it is Maupassant who is speaking 
through his mouth 

All that pertains to the intellectual order, the work or 
conquest of the mind, was beyond him and he denied what he 
did not understand. “We know nothing, see nothing, can do 
nothing, guess nothing, imagine nothing, we are enclosed and 
imprisoned within ourselves. And people express wonder at 
human genius l... Man's thought is immobile. Having once 
reached its precise, narrow, insurmountable limits it turns like a 
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circus horse, like a fly shut-up in a bottle, fluttering as far as its 
inner side where it hurts itself.” : 

The men whom he met in life or put in his books the more 
they showed cerebral activity the less he esteemed them. He hardly 
made an exception in the caseòof artists and writers. Among so 
many persons who pass through his ‘comedie humaine’ there is 
not a single person of superior culture. Those leading what is 
called an elegant life appeared to him to be particularly contemp- 
tible. To him their aspirations, tastes, sympathies and pleasures 
appeared to be artificial, frivolous and false. The bourgeois, the 
race of functionaries, were no less ridiculous and were more ugly. 
Maupassant preferred to them those crafty peasants who put in 
the service of their greed so much ingenuity and entertraining 
underhand dealings. But all his sympathies were bestowed upon 
those simple persons whose bodies were vigorous and healthy and 
who, ‘solicitious only to develop their muscles and enjoy the good 
things of life, recovered in following the urges of their instinct 
the true meaning of human destiny. 

The theme of love is one to which he returned repeatedly, 
He found in it the only charm of life. He divested it of all ideal. 
He treated with contempt the poetic dreams of love, of the union 
of souls, of disinterestedness and self-abnegation, of those mystic 
unions beyond the temptations of the flesh, superior to the 
surprises of the senses. This according to him was a tissue of 
hes. He did not find the ideal of lovè symbolised in Venus de 
Milo nor was he attempting the vain task of surprising the secret 
of the world famous smile on the lips of Mona Lisa. Such ether- 
ealization of love he left to poets and artists, Writing: about 
a statue of Venus in the Syraceuse Museum he stated “It is not 
a poetised, idealized woman, divine or majestic like the Venus 

f Milo, it is the woman as she is, as she is loved and desired 
as one longs to embrace". She is a carnal and rustic Venns, a 
peasant woman turned into a goddess.. It is carnal love that is 
treated fully and sometimes with sickening details by Maupassant 
His novel, Une Vie because of certain passages in it, was forbidden 
to be sold at railway bookstalls throughout France. The-frankness 
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which appeared shocking to some of his contemporaries need not 
shock the modern reader accustomed to the bolder. realism of 
writers like James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence, In this respect 
one must not forget that realism in itself is neither vulgar nor 
wicked but it is often the inhibitions and conventions of classical 
education and social and religious traditions that make people 
think.it to be so, i £ 

Love deprived of what Alaupassant called the music of 
love and reduced to: mere carnal desire is certainly the most 
deceptive thing. And the deceptions of such a carnal love leads 
one to the- thought of death, Death’s image is to be found 
every where in Maupassant’s work; it casts its shadow every 
where ; it springs upon us when we least expect it. In Bel Ami 
we may recall the strange effect produced, by Norbert de Varennes’s 
speech upon death. Yvetté’s thought upon suicide and Monsieur 
Parent's reflexions upon the ravages of the destructive power 
of death may all be noted to prove the constant references to 
death in Maupassant’s work, So also we find very vivid and 
painful descriptions of the growth of madness. 

Thus we see in what kind of tenebrous sadness Maupassant’s 
work is shrowded. "There is a sadness which raises: the soul 
and revives courage, perhaps an efficacious and salutary sadness. 
Jt is said that pessimism is the surest agent of progress, since 
it leads us, being discontented with the states of things as they 
are, to wish for another and better state of things and thus 
prepares their advent. But Maupassant's sadness leaves us 
without any hope and dream under a humiliating and. hopeless 
slavery. 

We may leave the barren discussion of Maupassant’s 
philosophy with its unredeeming pessimism. He is valuable 
to us as an artist, The first sign by which an artist is recognised 
is that he has ideas about his art ; he knows what is its object 
and what are its processes ; he knows the work which he wishes 
to execute and by which means he hopes to succeed init. [t 
was said of Maupassant that he carried ‘his stories as naturally 
as the apple-tree of his native Normandy carry their apples, 
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Though he protested against literary theories he must have 
reflected upon the theories which were being discussed around 
him and his originality consisted in the corrections and reser- 
vations he made to the theories of realistic and naturalistic 
writers and which proceeded from a more judicious knowledge 
of the requirements of art, 

It is the pretension of these writers to present truth $ 
this solicitude for truth has so often served asa pretext for 
bizarre quests as foreign to truth as to beauty. They pretend 
to state nothing but truth and to state it fully, that is to say, 
to give an image of life which.is exactly similar to it, But 
life is made up of minute facts, many of which are indifferent, 
illogical and contradictory. The artist takes from this life 
encumbered by accidents and futilities only those characteristic 
details which are useful to his subject. His art lies precisely 
in this work of selection, Life présents everything in the same 
manner, precipitates facts or leaves them to drag themselves 
indefinitely. “Art, on the contrary, consists in using precautions 
and preparations, in contriving skilful and concealed transitions, 
in placing in fulllight, by the skill only of composition, the 
essential events and in giving to all the others the degree of 
relief that is suitable to them."* He corrects unceasingly the 
events to the advantage of verisimilitude and detriment of truth. 
At this price he will succeed “instead of showing the banal 
photography of life, in giving us a more complete, striking 
and probable vision of life than reality itself."* But reality 
appears different to different persons. “Each one of us forms 
an illusion of the world.,.according to his nature, A writer 
has no other mission than to reproduce faithfully this illusion 
with all the appliances of art which he has learnt and which 
he can dispose of,”* All this tends to separate definitely life 
from art, the former ought to be for the latter so precious a 
reproduction that it does not seek to be its servile copy. And 


this does not cease to be realism, but itis a realism interpreted 
by an artist. 


*Preface to Pierre et Jean 
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: The last effort of art is to conceal itself, Maupassant 
never committed the blunder like some of his contemporaries tc 
spread before his readers the mass of notes heaped into his 
pocket-books. He only revealed to us his results and with them 
we must be content, 

Maupassant wrote an excellent novel ; Pierre et Jean but 
still he is not a'great novelist. He was not at ease in the frame 
work of the novel which was too big for him. Accustomed as he 
was to see reality cut into slices, in small complete pictures, he 
composed a novel by enlarging a tale or by means of a succession 
of tales. The art of the short story is so different from the art 
of the novel. They are two different literary types. A short story 
is not a concentrated novel, the diffusion and slow unravelling of 
the plot and characters of the novel is so different from the 
concentration and artistic compression of the short story presenting 
as it were "an eternity in an hour". Maupassant is a master of 
the short story perhaps the best that France has produced ; he 
is certainly not so of the novel. 

In his novel Une Vie he seemed to have wished only to 
sketch the tragedy of a humble life. In Bel Amz he wanted to 
pass before our eyes the varied tableaux of the life ofa literary 
adventurer ; but among all his books this is the only one which 
leaves a strong impression of monotony and perhaps the only one 
that leaves one weary. In Mont-Oriol the frame work is too 
wide for an adventure which would profit by being more slowly 
narrated. Leaving at last what was called by him “the objective 
novel” for another type which is exactly its opposite “the 
psychological novel.” Maupassant proved by the success of 
Pierre et Jean that his talent was not only vigorous but that it 
was supple as well and could undertake the most difficult 
researches, If he did not:attain the same success in Fort comme 
la mort or Notre Cour it is perhaps due to the fact that he could 
make an excursion in the domain of psychological studies but it 
was not his proper sphere, that the characters whom he under- 
stood best were less complicated and the sentiments whose study 
suited his temperament hardly favoured very subtle analysis. 
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He had in short neither aptitude nor taste for subtle psychologi- 
cal studies, In the main the psychological novel is analytical, 
Maupassant’s genius is synthetical. _ 

It is in the short story that Maupassant is a master 80 
much so as to defy rivalry. He is a creator in it which is an 
- indispensable condition in order to bea master. He resuscitated 
this literary genre. He made it fashionable, It is very 
difficult to select from a large number of his short stories but 
an illustrative and not exhaustive list may be given here: 
The Necklace, That Pig, Morin, A Son, Saved, Olive Orchard, 
A. Traveller’s Notes, Our Friends the English, The Jewels, 
The Will, A Sale* They leave the impression of perfection, 
perfection in conception and perfection in execution, proceeding 
from this that the idea has been completely realised and the 
effect obtained justly by appropriate means. There is neither 
over-tone nor undertone in them, neither failure nor excess 
in execution, nothing but accuracy, harmony, equilibrium, 

We find in them the correct proportion of the frame work 
to the subject which is of great importance to the art of the 
short story. The environment is clearly indicated so that the 
characters come and play their part as if they are basking in their 
natural light. They are presented from the front in some well 
supported traits which are significant and which determine 
the rest. The character is made to reveal himself by his words 
and acts, Maupassant possessed to an eminent degree this 
natural talent of story-telling which consists in unrolling an 
adventure and conducting it by following the natural order of 
events towards a rapid denouement. He transforms himself so 
quickly in each of his characters, he makes us enter with him 
so well into them that we are able to find interest in the adventure 
of That Pig, Morin. Mcreover his tales are told in a style so 
sober and simple, with such a felicity of expression, due not to 
improvisation but accuracy, that it seems that no other expression 





*Alfred A. Knopf has published a translation of 88 Short Stories by 
Guy de Maupassant, 
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was possible. Fitzmaurice-Kelley writes about his'style. “His 
style is exceedingly simple and exceedingly strong, he uses no 
rare or superfluous word, and is content to use the humblest 
word if only it conveys the exact picture of the thing seen." 
Maupassant’s style seems almost to defy study. It will for ever 
be an admiration of all those who are fastidious about the 
French language and the despair of all those who are in quest 
of grammatical curiosities, Anatole France, another great master 
of the art of the short story and an exquisite prose writer states 
about Maupassant’s style. “His strong, simple and natural 
language has a flavour of the soil that makes us love him dearly. 
He possesses the three great qualities of the French writer, first 
clearness, then again, clearness, and lastly, clearness. He has 
the feeling of proportion and order which is the feeling 
of our race.” 

Maupassant has been compared with La Fontaine, He 
is La Fontaine who has not the same lightness of touch, the 
same recklessness and wit. He has been also compared with 
Mérimée but he is a Mérimée who has neither the distinction, 
the detachment, scepticism nor the refinements of cruelty. 
But what matters is not that he resembles more or less 
this or that writer but that he is a genius in the traditional 
line. He has ancestors among writers of purely French origin. 
His verve goes back as far as the old Gallic story tellers, He 
has all the traits characterising his race; he has no others. 
In his limpid genuis there is no infiltration of foreign traits. 
Neither a dreamer nor a mystic, incapable of understanding 
completely too abstract or complex ideas, moderately responsive 
to the play of colours and the music of phrases he was very 
inquisitive about the pageantry of life and sought to present 
it, Born ina period of extreme civilisation and infinite lassitude, 
he had by the very effect of his bold vigour presented more 
powerfully than other writers the feeling of disgust with all 
the works of the intellect and likewise the desolation of puny 
man reduced to perceive nothing beyond the transformations 
of matter. Born in an epoch when literature, less anxious 
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about the inward life than in former times, applied. itself to 
describe ‘especially the relations of men between themselves 
and those which they have with things, he gave a rendering 
of life and an expression of art which in spite of great 
differences due to differences of time will establish. him among 
the great classical masters of French realism. 


“Wireless Echoes” 
S. S. BANERJEE, M. Sc. 
Physics Department, Benares Hindu University. 

The phenomena of propagation of light and its 
reflection from a very bright surface as a mirror or 80, is now 
as familiar to us as the gravitational attraction of Newton. 
If this “light” is studied from a little different standpoint, 
namely, a composition of electromagnetic waves, as has been 
proved by scientists, it will be found that there is no material 
difference between “light” and “darkness”, A ‘dark’ place 
may as well be full of electromagnetic waves but beyond the 
strength of our vision. All these paradoxes are due to the 
difference in the wavelengths of these electromagnetic waves 
present at the place concerned. 

If the wavelength is very small it will be invisible, to 
our eyes, as for example, ultra-violet rays, X-rays etc., and 
the game is true for very long waives as in the case of Wireless 
or Radio waves. In fact the range of visibility of human 
eye is limited to an infinitesimally small fraction compared 
fo the unlimited range of these electromagnetic waves which 
can be produced by different sources 

It is due to the small limit given to the power of vision 
of human eye that the whole world has become a mystery 
fo mankind, and at the same time the progress of science 
has become so surprising. In fact, if a man could’ see the 
whole spectrum of these electromagnetic waves with his 
unaided eye, there would have been a trifle left for him to be 
explored, and’ possibly enough, he could have seen the very 
Creator of the Universe 

It is well known from experiment with light waves that 
if a body is to act as a reflector its dimensions must be large 
compared to the wavelength to be reflected. Thus’ an ordinary 
mirror reflects light in a very definite manner, in a definite 
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direction and in a well defined beam; but if the mirror is 
made very small, say .Ol om. square the reflected beam is 
wide and poorly defined. It thus seems that with very short 
radio waves we are likely to encounter reflection phenomena 
much more than with long waves, and such proves to be the 
fact. Very remarkable, exhibitions of reflection are given 
when using waves of I00 metres or less in wireless transmission, 
the reflecting surface being a layer or several layers in the 
upper. region of the atmosphere, ionized and rendsred 
conducting chiefly by the ultra-violet rays from the sun. 
Here the density of the air is low, and the region is known 
as “Heaviside Layer" after the name of the scientist, who 
did a great deal of work in the mathematical investigation 
of electromagnetic waves, and who suggested the very 
existence of such a layer. It is this conducting layer waich 
is responsible for the bending of the radio waves round ihe 
surface of the earth. | 

After the theoretical suggestions of this layer, taere 
was a great controversy arnong the scientists about its acsual 
existence and means were developed in order to estimate 
experimentally not only its existence but its height above ihe 
Harth’s surface. Several methods were tried specially in 
Hurope and America and satisfactory as well as concordant 
results were obtained by all the methods. Thus the Heaviside 
layer has proved to be a very important part in conveging 
messages through the atmosphere. It has been investigated 
that this layer existed at a generally fixed height far a 
particular part of the day and this height changed mostly at 
the time of sunset and sunrise. A definite conclusion has been 
arrived at about the change of this height with time sand 
place and specially during the celestial changes as for example 
_at the time of Lunar and Solar Eclipses 

Now the difficulty about the measurement of the height 
of the Heaviside layer will be manifested from the fact shat 
these radio waves travel at the rate of I86,000 miles per second 
and thus they can circle round the earth seven times in one 
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second. Now, suppose if the height is about 00 miles, a 
message transmitted from this place will have to travel 200 
miles before it comes back to the earth and this it will do in 
only about one thousandth of a second. Consequently, we 
can never think of any aural method for getting back the 
message. Professor Appleton has found out a direct method 
of observing this reflection of messages with “Cathode Ray 
Oscillograph”. The theory of this method is very simple 
as is shown below. When a message is sent by a transmitter, 
the radiating energy will have two possible paths, One is along 
the ground known as the “Ground or direct ray” and the 
other ray goes in the atmosphere and gets reflected from the 
Heaviside layer and sometimes re-reflected from the earth 
and thus ultimately reaches the receiver. This is known as 
“Indirect Ray". The ground ray is very strong near about the 
transmitter but fades away very rapidly with certain laws 
which depend on the surrounding conditions of the earth and 
its co-efficient of absorption which is still an undecided factor. 

As said above, this height has been precisely estimated 
in European countries and just recently during the last 
summer of |932, it was done by us for the first time in 
Calcutta as well. Several reflections were obtained upto 
the seventh order and it was observed most accurately that 
there are two such reflecting layers, one at a height of about 
i50 miles and the other at about 40 miles, the latter appearing 
mostly during the sunset and sunrise. This experiment 
was tried locally by the transmitter of Science College, 
Calcutta, and with a receiver with the ‘Oscillograph’ and 
a frame aerial at a maximum distance of three miles in 
four cardinal directions. It was observed at several places 
that for a short time indirect ray became much stronger 
than the direct ray which is attributed to the fact that 
there is practically no attenuation of the indirect ray in 
the free space. 

Sometimes the signals fade as well due to the reason 
that the indirect ray strikes the Heaviside layer at a critical 
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angle, and this takes the ray round and round the earth 
within the Heaviside layer. An appropriate minute increase 
in the angle of incidence would cause fhe ray to descend 
to ground at any specified spot sufficiently remote, The 
spot could be the antipodes of the place from where the 
transmission takes place. Further, there are always two 
greatcircle routed round the world between any two stations, 
and in general, at least one of ‘these routes ‘ig neither all 
in darkness nor allin light. Theory and experiment unite 
in assuring us that the change from light. to darkness 
profoundly alters the ionisation conditions, the. effective 
layer being changed in height and probably in ionisation 
gradient when the ionising agent is removed. - There is-.also 
the question of the absorption experienced by the radiation 
at different altitudes along the ray. This absorption in the 
atmosphere is due to the collision between the vibrating 
electrons and the atoms. The lower regions: of the ionised 
atmosphere are the seats where most of the absorption is 
experienced. The absorption depends upon the lack of freedom 
of the electrons to execute vibrations under the. alternating 
force imposed. by the radiated field. It is measured by the 
produot of the number of collisions occurring per second 
and the energy lost per collision. Consequently if long waves 
and short waves followed the same track, the former would 
be more attenuated than the latter. But in general they 
do not follow the same path, as the longer waves deviate more. 
than the shorter ones at the same point in the layer, The 
paths therefore differ both in length and in intrinsic absorptive 
quality of the medium in which they chiefly lie 

Returning back to the echoes, sometimes in multiple 
orders, which are known as the “echoes of short delay”, 
we might conclude that the question of wireless waves reaching 
below the horizon would be one of rhetorical despair were it 
not for the conducting properties of the upper atmosphere. 
That refraction or reflection of rays in the upper atmosphere 
does 00007 with diverse effeots is no longer open to dispute. 
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The height of the effective Heaviside layer for various conditions 
of wave length, season, day and range of transmission, 
has been dealt with by many experimenters during recent 
years and many startling discoveries have been made as well. 
The latest experiences have indicated that more than one 
layer is involved, and a still more surprising discovery 
is that terrestrially transmitted message may sometimes 
reach its destination or come back to the same place after 
a journey in the free space whose length appears to be scores 
or hundreds of times of greatcircle distance round our globe. 
Thus echoes have been observed at intervals of ten, twenty, 
nay, even thirty seconds! These echoes are known as the 
"echoes of long delay". This has brought in a new era in 
the history of “Radio” and its allied subjects. 

ह There are two theories advanced in support of the present 
observations. The-first explanation is to the effect that wire- 
less signals which return to the earth after an interval of ]5 
seconds do not actually leave the earth’s atmosphere at all and 
thus circumnavigate the world within the confines of the 
Heaviside layer and ultimately by some freak of the layer, are 
focussed on a particular point. The second theory postulated 
by Prof, Stormer and Pederson, the two “pioneers of the upper 
atmosphere” as we should call them now, states that far from 
the earth’s surface, millions of miles away, but within the 
sensible magnetic field of the earth; there exist reflecting 
electron cloud -formations, shaped by the interaction of the 
earth’s magnetic field and flying streams of charged particles 
ejected by the sun. It is possible that we get these messages 
reflected back from such “electron belts.” 

Both the theories are at present open to discussion. The 
latter theory necessitates the angle of reflection of the waves 
from the electron belts to be very smallor the waves on the 
return journey would miss the earth altogether. There has 
not been much support to this explanation. There is also the 
possibility that neither theory is correct and the whole pheno- 
mena is due to the curvature of space, as Einstein has shown 
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ü S. ‘On the other hand again, there are magnetic attraction 
and the centrifugal force of the earth which may in some pro- 
portion be responsible for all these wireless mysteries. 

' The most important point against the circumscription 
hypothesis is that how could the electric waves exist for. about 
30 seconds without dying out! The waves travelling at 
,886,000 miles per second must travel over four million miles, 
and if they travelled this distance round and round the globe 
they would surely be dissipated and absorbed by the earth’s 
atmosphere. That is why Pederson could not support the 
theory for the present. But the non-attenuation of the - waves 
can be well supported by the fact that the waves might have 
travelled in a space free of all matter and consequently facing 
no resistence to its passage. Again it has been observed: by 
experimenters that the resistence of any substance to electricity 
, or electric waves is nearly negligible at a very low temperature, 
near that of Absolute Zero or-273° O. Now the temperature 
of the empty space is taken to be the above temperature, and 
thus there would be no attenuation of any electric wave, which 
passes through free space, whether it is only two feet or 
millions of miles. This hypothesis again suggests that the 
wireless waves must get clear of the earth’s atmosphere and 
pass on to the outer space, until they meet some absorbing or 
reflecting material like those of Stormer’s belts of electrons. 

Thus basing our ideas on ‘wireless echo theory it is now 
feasible to suppose that a day will come when some of our 
wild wireless waves will penetrate through the electron belts 
and pass on to the atmospheres of other planets like Mars and 
Venus and bring some new messages to our earth and 

“enlighten the whole world. | 

We hope to carry on further work on the matter when 

the proposed transmilter is fully installed in our laboratory, 
.6//32. | 
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Higher Education as a Training for Business 
By K, C. Karara, M. So. (Columbia) 


Our share in our oversea trade is very little. 
Mr. Gandhi, the able secretary of Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, has made a definite calculation regarding the 
percentage of Indians’ share in their foreign trade. In his 
evidence before the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
he pointed out that share of Indians in foreign trade is 
less. than fifteen per cent. Major portion of our domestic 
trade is in the hands of the merchants who do not possess 
sufficient knowledge of even their vernacular. Thus the 
literates of our land are left out without any chance in business. 
Leaving aside Law and Medicine, the only third line our 
~ educated persons have been trying for is Government Service. 
Now there is very little scope in this tco as the communalism 
has come in and theiris no question of merits and ability, 
The situation at present is that most of the educated persons, 
the cream of our society, are loitering hither and thither, 
in search of some job. There are illiterate mistries (trained 
workmen) who are making more than rupees one hundred 
per month while a college graduate is not able to find a job 
carrying a monthly salary of rupees thirty even. If we study the 
position in other advanced countries, we find just the reverse case. 
In Germany one sees not only graduates but Ph. Ds. in 
business. Same is the case in the United States of America. 
Tf a student has to work even as an unskilled labourer he 
does not mind. He goes just right in and has the job, To 
sit idle is one thing which the students hate in the United 
States, The New York University gives post graduate course 
in retail selling. There one often meets graduates as sales 
men in small grocery stores. In our country, ihe entire 
grocery business is in the hands of those persons majority of 
whom do not know how to sign their names even, 
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Our Graduates must change their mentality, 

The remedy lies in adaptability. Most of our gradua 
have very high notions about themselves. They  wron 
think that the education gives them a higher social stat 
If a college graduate thinks that his greater learning gi 
him the privilege of working less than the man without sı 
education he is going to wake up in disaster. Let him f 
prove himself more useful than an uneducated misi 
Further if he thinks that -his education gives him a hig 
social status, he is riding for a fall Real success is v 
only by hard, honest and persistent toil. 

Unfortunately most of our college men think tt 
earnings are meant for music, cinema, talkie, society ६ 
theatre. These very things go against them, and run 
favour of those men who have not obtained higher educati 
Most of the school boys and uneducated mistries labour ¢ 
and night just to realize their ambitions. In this 
they prove themselves more useful to their employers than : 
college graduates 

It must be taken for granted that a college man, enter 
industry is worth no more to his employer than an unskil 
labourer. He has to adjust himself to the circumstan 
around him. His theoretical knowledge cannot be conver 
overnight into a marketable commodity. College traini 
is valueless industrially unless is accompanied by a capac 
for plain and hard work, 

College Training as an Asset, 

From above it must not be misunderstood that colli 
training has no field at all. It comes when a man ] 
understood and mastered all the minute details of busine 
At that time a college man has the advantage of a thorot 
trained hand to tackle higher problem. His mind is broa 
and more flexible than that of a school boy. He kne 
how to work patiently; He knows how to wrestle with r 
question, He keeps at a thing until he masters it, 
Higher Education gives mental grasp 
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‘Good training in a good college is a mental gymnasti 
It gives a control over his mind. It teaches one to thin 
and to use the mind readily, accurately and vigorous) 
at will, A college man thinks quickly. He can see a poit 
at once. He stands in no need of laborious explanations 
He has ready command of the tool his head which ever 
business man uses, 

College Education gives a High Sense of honour. 

The conditions under which students meet and associat 
in college develop genuine qualities, There grows up amon 
them an ideal of a gentleman which has at least the sour 
quality of respect for one’s word. A college man respec 
honesty and scorns an action which he knows to be low « 
mean, An average college man performs his duties faithful 
and is a reliable man. 

The higher education broadens the code of existenc 
It makes one a man ofthe world and brings him in touc 
with the various activities of the people of other countrie 
In short, it broadens the room for wider social influence. 
Cullege man knows how to enjoy. 

Many a man has made a fortune but very few peop 
know how to make best use of money. We daily me 
hundreds of millionaires who are born to make money onl 
They never know that money hasa great power. It h: 
enormous possibilities at its command. It is a power in 
self, They never know that it is an art to use money in ordi 
to get most out of it. 

Commercial Education A stepping stone to business expansio 

One who knows anything about the great industri 
and commercial success of Germany, must admit that o: 
of the principal reasons for it is “the prompt and intellige 
use which has been made of the colleges. The Germa 
have developed and applied scientific and technical knowled, 
to Natural resources that are comparatively scanty and ha 
achieved a degree of success that otherwise would ha 
been quite impossible.” 
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Mere practical and long work in offices and factories 
‘ turns out good clerks and skilled mechanics only. No. doubt 
they are also indispensable but the situation which confronis 
us now is the need for the leaders and organisers in' industry 
and trade. To be a leader one must possess thorough technical 
training which includes knowledge of commercial geography. 
a sufficient knowledge of elementary principles of law to talk 
intelligently about business contracts and a knowledge 
of foreign condition of industry and trade. Such are the 
subjects which are generally taught in the commercial colleges. 
A successful leader in trade must possess a knowledge of 
the principles of organization and administration. If our 
home industry and trade is to expand and improve under 
the harder conditions that now confront our business men, it 
can do so only under the leadership of trained men. Bo sooner or 
later our graduates are bound to go up provided they are in line, 
Conclusion. 

Let our college men have faith in their training. They 
should accept the humblest possible job which is offered 
to them. It is better to earn fifteen rupees per month than 
to sit idle. There are industrialists who do-not mind to 
employ educated persons provided they put off their coats 
and work like unskilled labourers for scanty pay. The 
youngmen must know that most of the successful men 
in business are those. who began the world in their shirt 
sleeves. Marshal Field, the biggest store keeper of Chicago 
was a clerk in a country store at seventeen. Shakespeare 
was the son of a wood stapler. Napoleon was from an obscure, 
family of Corsica. Abrahim Lincoln was a rail splitter, 
Same is the case in our country. Gopal Chand Kapur, 
the millionaire of Amritsar, started his life as a hawker. 
Dhani Ram Bhalla, the shoe magnate of Punjab, opened 
his boot shop with few hundred rupees only. Pt. Thakur 
Dutt Sharma, proprietor of the world known Amritdhara, had 
to sell his wife's bangles in order to start his business. The 
origin of Marwari Seths is always humble They come out 
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from their home without any substantial means but become 
millionairs at the big commercial centres. Let our youngmen 
also turn their so called failure into brilliant and permanent 
success by determined success. Difficulties and apparent 
failures are only stepping stones to success. We should 
learn lesson from an ant. Ifit does not succeed sixtynine 
times in carrying its food to its home it makes the seventieth 
effort. Let us not be disheartened at every rebuff, We can 
learn more wisdom from failures than from success. Failure 
is the high road to success should be our chief motto in our 
every day struggle. 


{ 


A Comparative Study of a Training College at 
Edinburgh and that at Benares. 


By Bzgsox Buusan Durr, 


A former student of Benares Teachers’ Training College, 

I intend in this article to draw a comparison between the work 

as done in a Training College in Scotland and that done in the 

College at Benares. I shall show tke scope of the curriculum, 

the number of staff employed, the amount of teaching time 

devoted in each subject in the Training Colleges in the two 
different places, The following list will clearly show the 
subjects and the time devoted to teaching of the subjects in the 

two different places t— 

Papers in the Benares Teachers’ Training College 
All the papers run through the three terms of the year. 

l. Psychology and Principles of 
Education ... 4 periods every week. 

2, General Methods ef Teaching S.A 

9. History of Education, Indian 
and Foreign is .4 

4. Hygiene and School Management 4  ,, " Ms 
Papers at the Morey House Teachers’ Training College at 

Edinburgh where the writer had privilege to study :— 

l. Theory of Education | 

2. History of Education 

3. Systems and Problems of Education 
in principal European and 
American States 2 hours per week in 

one term. 

4, Experimental Education (i e. Experimental Psychology 
in its branch of Education. This is now almost an 
independent Science itself) 3 hours per week in 2 terms, 

5. General Psychology .. 2 hours per week in 3 terms. 

6, Experimental Psychology... 2 hours per week in Il term. 


33 33 3? 


8 hours per week in 3 terms. 
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7. Applied Psychology . ... 2 hours per week in | term. 
(8. Hygiene and School Management and four essays. 

Only the theoretical papers in the two places have been 
shown besides which there is practical teaching common in 
both the places. While Scouting is common at Benares, ib is 
optional at Edinburgh. Hygiene and School Management, a 
compulsory subject at Benares, is only a class Examination 
subject at Edinburgh, that is to say, a class examination is 
only held on it without if being included as a subject of 
examination at the final. Two long essays on Education and 
Psychology each have got to be submitted at Edinburgh at the 
beginning of second and Third terms results of which are 
taken into consideration at the time of the final, It will 
be noticed that there is no subject as methods of teaching 
in the curriculum at Edinburgh, Students have to choose 
fwo subjects on methods of teaching of each of which he 
has to attend ten lectures. Perhaps for the reason that 
by application in Practical teaching the methods of the 
subjects are bast impressed on the minds of students that it 
is excluded from the list of theoretical subjects. The authorities 
of the Teachers’ Training College at Benares who are wiser 
than the writer by practical experience may think it for them- 
selves if the subject may be excluded and some other subject, 
which is valuable from pedogogic standpoint but has not 
yet found any footing, may be introduced or not, It will be 
noticed that lst, 2nd and the 3rd Papers of the Benares 
Teachers’ Training College are covered by Ist and 2nd Papers 
of Edinburgh; the 4th Paper is also covered by a class 
examination Paper of Edinburgh but it will be noticed that 
Papers numbered 4, 6 and 7 of Edinburgh have no place in the 
Curriculum of the Benares Teachers’ Training College. So 
far as theoretical papers are concerned. it will be seen that 
nearly half the number of -papers that are taught at Edinburgh 
are not taught at Benares. I will also be noticed that too long 
a time is devoted to teaching of particular papers that are 
common in both the places. On Theory and History of 
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Education eight ‘periods are devoted per week at. Benares, 
whereas for the same subjects we had only three hours per week 
altogether; for Hygiene and School Management which 
runs ‘through the three terms at  Benares, there are four 
periods in each week but for the same subject we had only 
two hours in one term only but this subject is taught at 
Benares, I think, in greater details. The History of Education 
at Benares ‘Teachers Training College is lengthy including 
88 it does both foreign and Indian Education’ but foreign 
education is confined to the study of methods of six educators 
only, whereas we had to go through the whole History of 
Education from the earliest times to our present 

From the mention of smaller time devoted to subjects 
common in both the places, a doubt may come about the 
easiness of standard at Edinburgh but the writer feels - sure 
fhàt this doubt will be dispelled if: any oné compares the 
quéstion-papers of both the places. Thè writer is bold to make 
this assertion owing to a remark of a Leoturer of the Training 
College at Benares to whom he has given the papers and who 
expressed surprisé at the standard of questions which-he con 
sidered $00 high for the standard at Benares | 

We shall now consider about the number of staff employed 
at Edinburgh. In the Training College we had oné Proféssor 
and three Lecturers for the whole year and two more Lecturers 
just for one term only. Teaching of all the papers on Educa- 
tion (namely Nos. , 2, 3, 4, ind 8 and Hygiene as stated in the 
list given at the beginning of the article) were ii their hands. 
Besides the above pérsóns, there were one Reader for the whole 
year and two Lecturers fot one term only for teaching of 
Psychology. The above teachers had nothing to do with the 
supervision of Practidal téaching as & régular work for which 
there were émployéd less paid Supervisors each of whom had 
some l4 or 5 students under his group for supérvision of féach 
ing, instruction on making notes etc. If & camparison be made 
between the staff workiüg at both the places, ib. will be: seen 
that at Bénares the staff is comparatively very much ‘smaller. 


~~ 
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Whereas at Edinburgh seven men managed all.the theoretical 
papers and they had a.large number of supervisors as well, at 
Benares six men have to look after both the. theoretical papers 
and practical teaching and put insomething like school master’s 
work in a Post-Graduate College, which in other post-graduate 
Departments of the University will be found going on. There is 
urgent need for addition to the staff in the Training College and 
for and introduction of some more important subjects into it 
either by mutilation of some of the existing papers or by addition 
to them 

lnow intend fo discuss as to why the course should be 
modified or added. The course at the Teachers’ Training 
College af Benares—and as a matter of fact in all the Training 
Colleges in India—is. marked by a curriculum which may be 
characterised as specific rather than liberal. A liberal ideal 
of education is now accepted by modern educationists in every 
branch of learning as it was done in Greek times or the Renai- 
ssance Period. In every branch of learning, even in such a 
technical subject as Printing, in the West, the writer found. the 
curriculum, as . embracing a lot of theoretical information 
intended to liberalise the minds of learners rather than give 
them any practical help in their specific works, Avoiding 
digression, the writer intends to say that the theoretical portion 
of the course.as done in the Benares Teachers’ Training ७०626 
is very poor and to make ifa liberal one worthy of post- 
graduate .students, theoretical portion has got to be added to 
and made more respectable. The only solid work done in the 
Training College-at-Benares seemed to him to be the practical 
feaching undergone by the students.there, The training there 
hardly -liberalises the mind nor enables students to have an 
intelligent psychological understanding of the school problems 
nor .enables them to carry on psychological experiments on 
education. The writer does not hold that everything taught 
at Edinburgh was ideal. A pretty good amount of -what was 
taught at. Edinburgh.seemed to the writer as of doubtful value 
and certain things done at Benares but omitted at Edinburgh 
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still appeal to him. So he will consider the curriculum of the 
two places as dispassionately as possible. 

Subjects in order of importance in a Training college are 
in the opinion of the writer the following namely (I) Practical 
teaching (2) Principles of Educatian (3) Experimental Psycho- 
logy (4) History of Education (5) Systems and Problems in 
Education and (6) Hygiene and School Management. While 
several of the above subjects have no footing at Benares, the 
omission of Experimental Psychology (or strictly speaking 
Experimental Education) ina Training College is the most 
deplorable thing. ‘Those who are acquainted with the subject 
of Education know very well what position Experimental Psy- 
chology holds in it and what importance is attached to it in 
the course of Training Colleges in the West. In order of 
importance for equipment of a teacher for his professional work, 
ib occupies almost an indispensible place and as a matter of 
fact a trained teacher without à knowledge of it may now be 
called an anachronismin the West, As many as three teachers 
were found by the writer as teaching this subject in the Train: 
ing College at Edinburgh and as many as three hours per week 
i. e., an equal time devoted to the two subjects of Theory and 
History of Education together—were devoted to this subject 
alone. The number of teachers engaged and the time devoted 
will speak eloquently about the importance attached to this 
subject at Edinburgh. 

Whereas at Edinburgh there is very close connection 
between the Training College and the University so far as 
teaching is concerned, there is practically nothing of it at 
Benares, the students of the University and the Training 
College never taking common lectures from any particular 
teacher which may bring about financial economy to the Uni- 
versity, At Edinburgh, Training College students have to go to 
the University to attend Psychology lectures and University 
students have to come to the Training College to attend 
Education lectures. Jf Education be introduced as an indepen- 
dent subject in the Benares University dividing it into three 
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papers such as Theory of Education, History of Education and 
Educational Problems and Systems, then there may be.a close 
connection between the University and the Training College 
students by both being taught together. This will entail the 
removal of the Training College to Nagwa abandoning its 
present building and hostel for utilisation by the School which 
hardly now can accommodate itself in its present buildings. If 
the compar&mental system, which is so marked a thing in every 
University in the West and which has been adopted in our 
country as well in the M, A, stage, be also introduced into the 
B.A. stage and if Psychology, which is a part of the Philosophy 
course at Benares, be taught in the fourth year and if Educa- 
tion be also similarly taught in the fourth year, then there 
can be an arrangement giving an economy to the University 
for the combined teaching of University and Training College 
students, The reform in the organisation of teaching as 
indicated above depends upon a determination to break away 
from the existing arrangement in order to establish the most 
convenient accommodation possible from academic standpoint 
and also upon its admissibility by the present rules of the 
University duly recognised and sanctioned by authorities. If 
the new arrangement be possible, the Principal of the Training 
College will automatically turn into Professor of Education 
whose lectures would be for the benefit of both University and 
Training College students. Both on the subjects of Education 
and Psychology, there will be common lectures but for special 
aspects of the above subjects with sole bzaring towards peda- 
gogy, there will be separation and tak:ng up of special tutorial 
classes for the Training College students as there are at 
Edinburgh, Students of the General Course passing B. A., 
with Education and psychology and wishing to take up thie 
pedagogic Course, will not be required as in Edinburgh to 
attend lectures on the above two subjects and on doing 
practical teaching and attending tutorial classes, will be 
allowed after graduation to sit for the examination of the 
‘Training College. The writer’s scheme, owing to his ignorance 
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oi. technical rules of the University, might turn-out entirely 
fantastical but he has given an idea as to how teaching of both 
the Training College and the University. is combined in 
Edinburgh and if the resolution of the All-Asia Educational 
conference at Benares recommending introduction of Education 
asa subject in the University has got to be given any practical 
shape and not allowed to remain only a pious hope then 
something on the line as. indicated above will. perhaps be 
nacessary to be done, The necessity of introducing Education 
as ‘a University subject cannot be overemphasised. . The 
grumbling against the Training College for the extravagant 
expenditure incurred for so small number of students -and the 
consequent unsym pathetic attitude of mind of -the authorities 
towards further grant of money for improvement of the College 
will disappear under the new circumstances of amalgamation 
of the Training and University Classes, for then the major 
part of the expenses will be divided between the Training 
College and the Arts Department, a minor part only being 
spent strictly for the Department of Pedagogy. If any day the 
removal of the Training College to Nagwa takes place, two 
days in the week will have to be kept without theoretical 
teaching as at Edinburgh when students wil have to come 
with their supervisors to the different schools in the City for 
spending the whole day on practical teaching, 

. Leaving aside what may take place in very remote 
future, I shall now deal with what may and should be done 
immediately: (l) Experimental Psychology, about which 
it has already been said what position it holds in the cirriculum 
of a teachers Training College, should be introduced without 
any lossoftime. Though not yet introduced in the Allahabad 
Training College the example of which perhaps has so long 
deterred Benares from adopting it, | it’ has been introduced 
long since in all the Training Colleges of Bengal including 





t Ten years ago when the Allahabad ‘Training College was in its 
best condition, that might be fit for copying for others, but at present 
there is not much of difference between that and the. College at Benares. 
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even in that managed by the Calcutta Corporation besides 
in some others in other parts of India, ‘The. authorities 
will, it is hoped, show due consideration to the Training College- 
the poor, neglected, and the most ‘untouchable depressed? 
brother of all the departments of the University—and allow it 
financial grant to introduce a most essential subject in its 
curricula, Introduction of Hxprimental Psychology is the 
greatest disederatum for the Training: college at present and 
if the Benares Hindu University can spend on new extensions 
in other Departments even in its present financial straits, it 
should look to this pressing need of the Training Collegeas well, 
(2) The College should have a real Post-graduate atmosphere 
introduced into if in place of that prevailing af present and 
for this purpose, arrangement for introducing researches and 
experiments as in other Post-graduate Departments should be 
made. There is no dearth of donors for the Hinda University, 
thanks to the wonderful genius of Malviyaji, “the prince 
of beggars in India,” and if some donations be secured for 
at least two best teachers of the present staff for proceeding 
abroad for learning methods of researches and experiments 
at the feet of some great professor there, then the College has 
a future of being turned one day into a centre of researches 
and experiments and of becoming a real post-graduate 
Institution diffusing its light of learning to the educational 
world in India. Without some foreign training, not in a Degree 
course but in practical work, it is almost impossible for any 
member of the staff to undertake scientific experiments in 
education (3) Another new innovation may be necessary in 
the "Training College in view of the rapid political and social 
evolution in the country. Soon there will be introduction 
of universal primary education in every district with the 
resultant demand for trained teachers for primary education 
and the Training College has to be prepared for that. The 
Moray House Teachers’ Training College where the writer 
had the privilege. to study had .only 60 pupil-teacher for 
secondary schools and the rest amounting to about 400 students 
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for other types of lower schools so that the Training College 
there was a huge affair. The Calcutta Corporation too are 
doing commendable work for training of teachers for primary 
education and upon a national institution like the Benares 
Hindu University may come the demand for training of 
teachers for primary schools—a demand to which a ready 
response is sure to come from the patriotic soul of Malaviyaji. 
Then the Training College will have a great role to play and 
a great mission to fufil. The hopes that the country entertains 
from the Benares Training College can be realised if the 
authorities, especially Malaviyaji who has a soft corner in his 
heart for the above’ college, pays more attention to its 
reorganisation and improvement so as to make it fit for a 
higher national service. The realisation of the above hopes 
depends in the largest measure upon the tact and intelligence 
that may be brought to bear upon the authorities of the 
University by the Principal of the Training College in explaining 
the needs of his College and getting their sympathetic attention 
and practical help drawn to it but above all the fruition of 
any scheme of improvement in the College depends upon 
respectful hearing and business like way of treatment 
accorded by the authorities to the opinions and demands 
of the expert Head ofthe Training College and also confidence 
reposed in him. 


The Teaching of History in Schools and Colleges. 


(Prof. S. V. PUNTAMBEKAR.) 


In India today the teaching of History has found a large 
place in schools and colleges. It is realised that its use is 
great in moulding the minds and morals of the youth of the 
country. One of the main problems before Indian educationists 
is the creation of common ideals and standards of life in 
consonance with the best traditions of their national or religious 
culture and with the needs of their international contact and 
life. In the past, our history teaching has been faulty owing 
to a want of wider view-points and higher conceptions of a 
common humanity. Early historians viewed history from a 
narrow racial, religious or rulers’ point of view. Hence our 
historical studies and books still possess many prejudices of 
that character. But today the opinion has grown rapidly 
that histories written for the teaching of the youth should 
present the material events, the major personalities, and the 
dynamic movements of history in a more rational and broader 
way which would eliminate hatreds and prejudices arising out 
of the memories of early conflicts, rivalries and ambitions and 
which will lead to harmony and create a feeling of cooperation. 
India presents an interesting field for a synthesis of the values 
of human culture, institutions and view-points, because of her 
varied past and many-sided present. The aim of our best 
educationists and thinkers is at present not merely one of 
understanding the different cultures and institutions of the 
country and those of others, but also that of creating a syn- 
thesis with a view to promote the mental and moral training 
of our young men on a more universal and deeper basis, 
Formerly the view of our best writers was to try to understand 
other's view-points and sometimes to respect them, but they 


A paper submitted to the First International Conference, held at the 
Hague in July, 93l. 
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had no conception of an organic human life which was 
desirable and possible to be created amongst our peoples and 
in which different traditions and standards of life might be 
elevated and amalgamated by a synthetical study and a higher 
view-point, and their narrow local customs and differences 
might be eliminated. 

Today our advanced universities like those of Benares 
and Calcutta are a standing monument to an attempt at a 
synthesis of various studies, disciplines and view-points, Indian 
as well as foreign, We have abandoned the territorial, racial 
and religious consciousness in the organisation of our studies 
and teaching. Students who leave the portals of our University 
possess a broader outlook and understanding and are inspired 
by a higher conception of life. This is inevitable because our 
University attracts students from all parts and communities 
of India and is a centre of all-sided learning. We are com- 
pelled to rise above narrow conceptions in all our branches of 
learning and to create common and universal standards in our 
discipline and studies. Our history courses will show that we 
study not merely the course and development of our own 
civilisation and institutions but also those of other countries 
in order to value all and to emphasize the best in them. We 
study each civilisation not merely in relation to time, place 
and people but also in relation to general human advances, 
considering i$ as contributing something permanent to or as a 
step in the process of human advance, but by itself regarding 
it merely as a product of contact with other cultures and as a 
creation of the environment in which it developed, 

Thus our environment today compels us, and our tradition 
guides us, and our contacts and needs point us, to this higher 
human view-point and broader synthesis of human cultures 
and institutions. It is in our tradition which still lives that 
human civilisation should be looked more as a single pheno- 
menon manifesting itself in various phases and traditions in 
different countries and peoples and not as a group of unrelated 
and complicating phenomena, some divinely inspired and others 
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satanically conceived. In India we have no such conception 
as a culture of the provinces or cities or races. There is no. 
Indian Athens or Rome inordinately proud of its achievements, 
condemning others as barbarians and thus vitiating the values 
of human life. There is no Indian church bigotedly proud of 
its possession of spiritual doctrines and forcing its views on the 
pagan world at the point of the sword, till Renaissance and 
Reformation came to check if. There is a human and 
universal standpoint which has guided our greatest thinkers 
and rulers. Krishna, Buddha, Ashoka and others recognised, 
taught and spread this view-point. Toleration for other 
systems of life and creeds has been our national tradition. 
Our teachers spread knowledge by personal example, discussion 
and conversion of the people’s mind. We have no militant 
formations, religious or cultural, In our outlook there is no 
savage, barbarian or pagan to be conquered, slaughtered or 
compelled to comein. Though there has been for some time 
a tradition of rigid separation or dissociation between groups 
in marriage relations, our practice has always been “to live 
and let live” in our civic or human relations. 

Thus our past history and our present outlook give us 
some values and tendencies of life which emphasize toleration. 
and understanding of all cultures and instifutions and which 
believe in promoting the synthesis and adoption of what we feel. 
is permanent in them. Though our food and marriage res- 
triotions have been non-democratic in some respects, our mind 
has always aspired for the human and universal in life, and 
not for the sectional and territorial. These values and tenden- 
cies, we press, should be properly presented in the history 
lessons to be given to the youth of modren times. . 

In our opinion the writing and teaching of history has 
suffered a good deal from its undué emphasis on the conception 
of the superiority and inferiority of races, engendered by racial 
fictions and traditions, by the one-sided and untested religious 
assumption, by national prejudices of political prestige, and by 
économio self-interest, This has perpetuated false notions of 
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the greatness of a few races and the backwardness or barbarism 
of the rest. Some of these few have claimed an ‘inherent right 
to ‘conquest, inquisition and confiscation in order to spread 
their political and economic possessions. Therefore today 
the valuation of public morals and standards of life and justice 
are vitiated by such narrow assumptions. The exclusive 
interests and welfare of the few are considered to be the total 
welfare of humanity. There is more a military standard than 
a moral standard of inter-racial or international justice. Asa 
result, history text-books based on these conceptions have 
always biassed or vitiated the mind and morals of the youth 
of the successful and powerful nations of today, and created in 
them a false sense of racial or national superiority. Such 
utterances, as "the Orientals or Indians must be hit hard, or 
given a hard knock on the head," in the year 932, made by 
the supreme heads and responsible officers of governments who 
are supposed to be the trustees of the welfare of the people 
are accepted as the highest standards of justice and rule, and 
the best methods of international or interracial policies. 

Again, in our history-writing and teaching we find one 
aspect or one end of human life given predominance at the 
cost or neglect of others, It is generally the political aspect 
of life -that is mostly dealt with, and the many-sided life of a 
people, its culture and institutions, its human side and common 
interests, its special aptitudes and the interdependence of all 
its sections and classes are neglected, If in our teaching of 
history we can restore the proper proportion, balance and har- 
mony amongst all the aspects of a people'slife and at the 
same time study their individual limitations and influences in 
their common life, and if we are also inspired by .larger human 
interests, our history teaching will improve. It must corelate 
and value the experiences of all the factors of life. The heart 
of humanity beats in and responds to all these centres. and 
sides of life. 

History: teaching cannot do much as long as our 
political ideals and -methods remain multi-centre: and 
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exclusively selfish and the political cabinets, the press, the 
platform and the pulpit indulge in policies of bigotry, 
exploitation and aggression. To-day our history-teaching and 
history-writing are monopolised, by racialists, nationalists, 
imperialists, missionaries, and  militarists. Histories of 
various countries are prepared, selected, prescribed and taught 
by those who are biassed.in this way. We want new histories 
with human view-points dominated by a sense of human 
justice and welfare, and painting cultural and institutional 
growth, the advance of rational sciences, morals, and material 
medods, 
Human groups are not exclusive units either in their 
origin, racial composition and achievements. There are far 
greater external influences, mixtures and contacts subsisting 
in their composition, character and achievements than are 
usually acknowledged. There are more borrowings, imitations 
and accidental or spontaneous growths in history than 
conscious creations by particular or isolated groups of 
people of its life and institutions. 

In treating of the origins of peoples, their culture 
and institutions, our histories must trace more their historical 
bonds and connections with . other peoples and their customs 
and institutions, and give more the geographical influences 
their due weight, and the historical accidents their proper 
value.. This will teach the dynamic element in human life. 
Histories must at every stage point out the commonness of 
morals and the similarity of response under similarity of 
eircumstances and forces of life. . They must also bring out 
prominently the transiormations of races, territories and 
civilisations, brought about by various factors, human and 
territorial, such as religion, government, education, climate 
and: the knowledge of the means and methods of production. 
They must show how much of the world civilisation, its 
thought and institutions are the common creation and heritage 
of mankind and how little is the individual contribution of a. race 
or a country in the totality of the world civilisation. 
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Therefore in the historical writing of today the Race 
and-the Kultur legends which have dominated long must be 
given up and a synthetic view of the world history must be 
created, The conception that all life centres round and. should 
obey the injunctions of a separate and independent state 
and. church should be abandoned. Existing religions or 
politics can never cover the manifestation and regulation of 
the whole life of man. The absolutist church and state can - 
not express or contain the ccmplete life of man. They are 
only partial aspects of his life, and they neglect the equally 
important social, human, moral, intellectual and aesthetic 
aspects of his life which require expression, organisation 
and world contact 

Let us take therefore civilisation as a universal 
product and let our history teaching emphasize . that 
aspect. In the histories written for youths we should not lay 
stress on origins and differences of races and customs and 
on valuing their respective contributions, but study the 
growth of human culture as a whole. Just as today national 
histories of the most of the countries have eliminated 
local, racial and religious animosities and exclusive view: 
points within their own areas, 80 we must now do the same in 
writing world or international histories, eliminating national 
conceptions, assumptions and prejudices. No nation, and no 
person or movement belonging to that nation, should be 
inordinately praised or blamed in writing our new histories, 
We may only show the importance of fundamental ideas or 
principles or condemn certain human weakness or vices. In 
writing about the social aspects of our history we must 
emphasise the idea of humanity in evolution, and in the 
valuation of our personalities we should lay stress on their 
unfolding under that process and within that circle. We shall 
have no antithesis set up between the individual and social 
coneptions of life, except so far as they affect the currents 
of history. We shall seek human values in all expressions 
and actions of human life, but emphasize only the universal 
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values. We shall also note the various unifying elements, 
creative conceptions and cooperative methods as evolved in 
our past history. 

Hindus have always considered history, less as a chrono- 
logical account of the past events, and more as a guide for 
human aims and pursuits. They have emphasized its didactic 
aspects from a universal or human point of view and not from 
any racial, religious or national point of view, Every episode 
or anecdote in the accounts of the past pointed to them a moral 
and gave them a counsel in the fundamental values of life. 
They classified human aims and pursuits in a fourfold fashion 
namely, pursuits for personal and social salvation, and those 
for personal and social worldly welfare. Historical accounts 
were meant to give lessons or disciplines for their individual 
guidance as well as social behaviour. . To them there was no 
other aim in writing or teaching history. They did not believe 
that any person, group, society or polity has any special claims 
to be remembered chronologically or geographically in this vast 
extent of human world in time and territory. Their time- 
perspective stretched over millions of years. Their conception 
of the field of human action was not confined to one world 
or one life. Hence the past had no importance for them 
as past. How particular persons or peoples lived or behaved 
in the past did not concern them much except so far as their 
behaviour affected the current of human civilisation. They 
cared to know the moral qualities of human actions and the 
results of those actions. History was not studied for under- 
standing how the present arose out of the past but for the 
understanding of what was there of parmanent human value 
in the past. They did not care much for the beginnings or 
dawns nor for detailed accounts and chronologies of events 
and personalities in the process of human development, but 
for moral or fundamental values realised or illustrated by 
historical actors or events. To them history never meant an 
accumulation of innumerable incidents of daily life, but a 
collection of certain typical incidents and personalities which 
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appear again and again in the course of human -life and 
illustrate its fundamental moral needs, by indicating their 
salutary or adverse effects upon human growth. Thus they 
did not care for a chronological record or a genetic presentation 
of facts, but for the “living past.” The past lives in the 
permanent lessons it inculcates and not in the transitory events 
it records. They raised history, as they understood its signi- 
ficance, to the level of an ethical philosophy of life which 
indicated real values for the guidance of man. History was 
not used for the purpose of understanding the rise and fall of a 
particular people but for the knowledge of virtues and vicés 
which affect human welfare. It was not interested so much 
in biographical aspects as in moral, cultural and institutional 
development, personified in typical characters and tenets of 
the period. The local and the transitory were subordinated 
to the human and the permanent. 

In this presentation of typical Hindu ideas of History, 
it is not my purpose to deny some of the resulting defects in their 
treatment and writing of history. They failed to compose 
historical accounts on a scale and on a method done by other 
civilised races and much more to preserve those which were 
composed. Our knowledge of India’s past in the shape of 
detailed accounts is very meagre today. Many such accounts 
were either not written and certainly were not preserved. In 
putting forward these views I have taken it for granted that a 
historian and a history teacher are to pronounce moral judg- 
ments in valuing past events or characters and not merely to 
confine themselves to bare statement of facts, leaving their 
interpretation or valuation to the reader’s or student’s personal 
judgment, In the latter case history will lose much of its 
interest and authority and also much of its usefulness as. an 
element in the teaching and moulding of the youth. And it 
will also require very detailed records of the past events set in 
a regular chronological and geographical order so that the 
readers may form their own judgments. This side of writing 
history which was not developed to any large extent in the 
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past is today occupying the attention of some of our best 
scholars in the post-graduate courses of study and in the 
historical research associations. They are devoting their time 
and energy in accumulating and arranging facts and in giving 
correct pictures of our past, They have adopted in making 
researches and compilations the best critical methods of histori- 
cal investigation and writing, developed in . Europe today. 
Our history writing and teaching of today are also modelled on 
the modern European. methods of historical writing and 
teaching. Only our view-points and presentations differ 
according to our past traditions and present view-points. 


Pandit Malaviya. 
A WORTHY TRIBUTE. 
(By THE Rr, HoN'BLE Ve S. SRINIVASA SASTRL P.C., C. H.) 


This book is, as it were, the body taken by the marvellous 
admiration and love which the name of Malaviya evokes all over 
India. Nothing can be more appropriate. The editorial board 
under Principal Dhruva deserve the congratulatións as well as 
the thanks of the public, The eleven hundred pages of reading 
matter contain excellent articles on topics of varied interest and 
comprehend nearly all the learning that comes within the scope 
ofa University. A considerable part is in Hindi, asis only 
proper where it is the language of culture, But why is there no 
translation provided ? Perhaps the editorial board ruled it out 
as amounting to complicity in the crime of ignorance of the 
language of Indian nationalism, Ot special interest are the four 
portraits of the great patrict. The figure changes so much ; but 
the identity persists wonderfully. Who does not know, and who 
cannot recall without visible aids, that form which blends the 
twin quality of beauty and purity ? Standing on the platform 
it adds a third charm—a voice calculatéd to attract and persuade. 
At the risk of being accused of a quip, one might dwell on the 
happy chance which gave him the name of Cupid’s charmer. 

~ ~ His spare lithe frame, suggestive of austere reginien, looks taller 
than it is, and derives a striking effect from the close white 
drapery which he always affects. Distinctive too is his small 
turban. Thestory is authentic that he once discarded two head- 
dresses before he could get the characteristic sharp line and cape 
in the fold straigh above the sandal-mark on the forehead, Of 
recent years there has been an accentuation of the modest fawn- 
like expression of his countenance; and during the sittings of 
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the Round -Table - Conference last year, he wore a pre-occupied 
and scared look, — 

His departure to England for that Conference is proof 
that devotion to the motherland can at ‘times overpower -social 
and religious scruples which ordinarily seem invincible. - An old 
gibe had it that for two decades, he regularly engaged, and as 
regularly cancelled passages by the P. & O. Company’s mail-boats. 
On the other hand, some intimate - associates of the champion of 
orthodoxy were always prepared to laya high wager that he 
would never actually leave the Punyabhumi. But they did not 
reckon with his amazing power to learn, to feel, to grow. - Mark 
how he denounced untouchability a few years ago and officiated 
at the ceremony of reclaiming converts. Towards the woman 
question, he has broadened remarkably, and I do not. despair, 
should he be spared us another decade, on his blessing the Sarda 
Act. Anadmirer, writing in the volume before us, claims that 
the Pandit is more friendly to the Mussalman community than is 
generally known. I fully believe it, though I well remember a 
Mussalman telling me in Aligarh, “There would be Hindu- 
Mussalman question in this province if some one should shoot 
Malaviya.” From my talks to him on this subject, I am willing 
to hazard the proposition—that in his love of peace and freedom 
of India, he will to-day concede nearly every Moslem claim if 
only he can be convinced beyond doubt that no further claim will 
be advanced from that side and no further impediment placed 
in the way of our nationalism, 

The personal appreciations at the end of the volume all 
point to the Benares Hindu University as his crowning achievement, 
It is a stupendous monument to his peculiar genius,—his piety, 
his faith in the truth of Hinduism, his audacity in conception, 
his persistence in execution, his magic influence in the world of 
Pandits and in that of Princes, Supreme in this sphere, he ig 
all but supreme in Indian politics. Utterly devoid of personal 
ambition, he never bothered to gather a party round himself, 
or found a school of thought. Surendranath, Mehta, Gokhale 
and now Gandhi—to these he has always yielded first place with 
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reverence and wholehearted admiration, For he is without 4 
particle of envy or malice, When the world of politics is in 
convulsion, the ‘unwavering layalty ‘of the Pandit to the 
Indian National Congress is in the nature of a romantic attach- 
ment, It led him the other day to seek imprisonment for the 
second time. It is the Government that are entitled to congratule- 
tion for perceiving that ‘he is better out of jail than inside 
Great work awaits him still in abundance. We wish him success 
in his latest begging campaign on behalf of his University. 
lt has been pointed out that in the matter of begging his only 
peer is the Mahatma. It would bea profitable study to’ compare 
and contrast this pair, This however must be reserved for 
another occasion, But when we remember how rarely geniuses 
gree, we must thank the -Gods who have willed that the 
Mahatma and the Pandit should come together in mutual love 
and true comradeship ' 


Jane Austen—An Appreciation. - 
(By Mz. S. B. Jarrag, A student, B. H. U.) 


Read again for the third time-at least Miss Austen's finely 
written novel of PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. That young 
lady had a talent for describing- the feelings and characters 
of ordinary life, which is to me the most wonderful I 
ever met with. The equisite touch which renders ordinary 
commonplace thing and character interesting from -the truth 
of the description and sentiments is denied to me. “What a 
pity such a gifted creature died so early.” wrote Sir Walter 
Scott in his diary of March 4-826 

A brief review of her life will give us a better’ insight into 
her novels. She was born on December ]6 in the year l775 
Her mother was the niece of Doctor Thepilus Leigh, well 
known for his wit and humour. Jane Austen inherits her 
refreshing humour—which is so evident in her novels—from 
her mother’s family. She passed her first 25 years of life in 
Steventon. Two of her brothers went into the navy: two 
were ordained and married : her sister eloped with clergyman, 
who died suddenly. These are the striking. incidents she 
draws upon in writting her novels. She began and ended in 
such an atmosphere. “ In Elizabeth Bennet—the central figure 
of Pride and Prejudice, we seem to hear her own voice speaking 
with daintily satirical criticism of the world in which they 
both lived. » 

Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility and Northanger 
Abbey were all written between 4796 and 799. Her first 
complete novel was published in 8l]; Mansfield Park came 
out in I8I4; Emma in 846; and two years later Northanger 
Abbey. She died in 8l7 at the age of 42 and was buried in 
Winchester. cathedral 

Jane Austen’s.name shall ever remain in English litera: 
ture on account of her lively imagination and refreshing 
humour, She is pioneer of women novelists of the Victorian era, 
One of the striking features of the Victorian- novel .is the 
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Prominent part played by the women in its making. Guizot 
remarks— “My delight is to read the English novels particularly 
those written by women novelists—Miss Austen, Miss Ferrior 
and many others almost as remarkable—who form a school 
which is the excellence profusion and the cotemporaneous of 
its production resembles the crowd of the Dramatic Poets of 
the great Athenian age 
The Victorian age was an age of realism rather than of 
Romance, and so all the novels of Jane Austen are based on 
real life. In them she tried to mirror the life she found 
herself in and faithfully portrayed the different types of 
characters she came across in her every day life. Her novels 
became a vehicle of ideas as well as a means of amusement. 
To appreciate and understand Jane Austen properly we must 
first of all appreciate common things, Her characters are 
painted with common life. common humour and common 
scenery. They are the figments of her imagination nor the 
shadows of vanity. Reader, you will not find in her novels the 
imagination about men and things that we find in great novel- 
ists. Her novels portray qualities essentially feminine, Do 
' not expect from her a revelation of deep’ psychological 
truths, she pretends to no great knowledge of psychology. 
Her writings as you will see is based on broad commonsense 
principles and nothing more. She is able to give a fac similli 
reproduction of the various types of men and women she came 
in contact with 
| Her stories are stories from common life taken directly 
from the society in which she moved, lived, and had her being. 
Here is the secret of our novelist. Her novels approach 
their subjects like artists and not like critics. The subject of 
her novel is the least important thing—what makes her 
writings attractive and delightful is that she impresses the 
essential truth and dignity of human nature upon the minds 
of her readers 
-In-fact in her novels we get an account of the society 
of. those days; the ideas of perfect gentlemanliness, the 
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duties of woman, the position of daughters, the grades of 
society and their status, and we discover also the l9th 
century taste for art. Men without general ideas were not 
well considered, a sense of justice was imperative, this 
is well seen in Sense and Sensibility, Prayer in churches 
was universally observed, though much is not written about 
religion, atleast ritualism was given importance. All this 
we see in Pride and Prejudice. She does not expound any new . 
idea nor she is the creator of daringly new plots. She only 
paints perfect miniatures of English men and women. Her 
characters are not mere copies from life but she took great 
pleasures in her own creations. It was her desire to create 
and not to reproduce: She took the men and women of her 
days matamorphosed them into her own creations, as we see 
them in her novels. - 

She deals with commonplace meterials and it is just in 
this her genius is shown. There is nothing to thrill or excite 
us in her novels, but all her characters seem as we read to be 
personal acquaintances and we as though forced to fake a 
living interest in them. What seems so extraordinary to 
her, is that she is able to understand the inner soul of. 
both the sexes, Especially no one has ever made such a 
revelation of a woman’s innermost sanctuary. The reason ds 
obvious —'* the strongest and most induring passion of her: 
life was her love for her sister Cassandra, her constant 
friend and companion, and to that love doubtless is due in ` 
a large measure, her intimate comprehension of every 
phase of life and thought.” Her novels are interesting and 
never make a dull and lenghthy reading. One does not get 
ennui in reading them. It is the common thing that interests. 
us than any thing else, and that is why Jane Austen has an 
abiding place in English literature, we can see in her sense 
and sensibility that genius which made her immortal.. “No. 
woman has ever equalled Jane Austen in the quiet irony with 
which she describes human nature, for no woman has been 
gifted with almost the sane uncany insights into its frailties,” 
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George Santayana’s Doctrine of Essence 
Mr, V. Murti, M. A. 


. Santayana's System of Philosophy-he does not want to 
call it a system of metaphysics—is still to be completed, To his 
systematic works—“Scepticism and Animal Faith”, “The Realm 
of Essence” and “The Realm of Matter", all published after 
998—0ne more volume entitled “The Realm of Spirit" is to be 
added. Even with the present ones we can form an adequate 
idea of his thought. Itisa rare pleasure to read Santayanars 
writings. A truly philosophic spirit, a fine speculative 
refinement and a poetic vision and style have all conspired 
to produce these delightful volumes. His breadth of culture 
and appreciative catholicism is remarkable. His system is 
not connected with any phase of modern thought; there 
is .a lot of acute historical. criticism; nevertheless, his 
system has no history behind it. His sympathies are all 
with the past, with Platonism, with Spinoza and with the 
Philosophy of the Indians—Vedanta. It must be a matter 
of pleasant surprise to us to find how acutely and unerringly 
he has understood the central position of Vedanta. He is 
full of appreciative references to it.T 

Though he has drawn heavily upon others, he is no 
eclectic ; he even ventures to think that his system is “‘well- 
knit inspite of perhaps seeming eclecticism and of leaving so 
many doors open both in physics and in morals.” Tt is 
complete and self-contained. 





tTo mention just a few passages:- “‘It is the Indians who have insisted 
most sincerely and intrepidly on the non-existence of everything given 
even adjusting their moral regimer to this insight. Life is a dream 
they say : and all experienced events are illusions”. *Secp. and Animal- 
Faith” P. 5l, and again “Now in this doctrine so stated lies a great 
confirmation of my thesis that nothing given exists.” “How like unhappy 
animals western Philosophers seem in comparison, with their fact-worship, 
their thrift, their moral intolerances, their imaginative poverty, their political 
zeal and their subservience to intellectual fashion.!”” Ibid. pp 53, 34, 
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Tue APPROAOH TO ‘EissEnor’. है 

Scepticism, Dialectic, Contemplation—esthetic and 
mystic—and Spiritual discipline all lead to the discrimination 
of Essence. In his “Scepticism and Animal Faith”, Santayana 
has described, ai some length, the approach to essence 
through scepticism. Together with dialectic, this represents 
the purely intellectual way to essence. ु 

Scepticism is the initial sacrament enjoined upon the 
beginner in philosophy; no serious speculation can avoid or 
evade it for long. If it did, if would be by being dishonest, 
by smuggling articles of faith and prejudice and palming them 
off on unsuspecting folk as honest ware. There is nothing to 
prevent rival prejudices and dogmas from becoming equally 
rampant, equally luxurious, And the very luxury of the 
jungle is suicidal to growth and orderliness. Once forced to 
accept criticism, which is but another name for scepticism, 
we cannot set convenient albeit arbitrary limits to it, and say 
“this far and no further.” The sceptic thus recognizes no first 
principle, no axioms ; to do so is but to succumb to prejudice, 

With Santayana, this thorough scepticism is not a 
fashionable pose, an Official dress to be put away after use on 
ceremonial occasions. He is full of biting strictures against 
Descartes, Hume and Kant for their halting and timorous 
attitude. ‘Descartes’ mind was not plastic nor ‘mystical 
enough to be profoundly sceptical, even histrionically".! He 
took for granted the principle of sufficient réason and also that 
reason governs the world. His “I think, therefore I am” is 
rich and heavy with empirical connotations ; whatis=‘thinking’, 
what is the ‘I’, what is ‘therefore’, and what is *existence»—all 
these do not seem to have troubled Descartes, Hume and 
Kant seemed sceptics in their day and “were certainly great 
enemies of common-sense” They, however, never touched 
bottom and nothing could be more gratuitous and more helpless 
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then their residual dogmas. Hume seems to have assumed 
that every perception perceived itself and that perceptions lay 
in time and formed certain sequences, Kant announced some 
“revolutionary principles which alarmed and excited the public, 
but he did not carry them out, so thatthe public was re- 
assured”. In his criticism of knowledge he assumed without 
question the Humian sequences of perceptions, though contrary 
to his own doctrine of time. “Transcendental criticism in the 
hands of Kant and his followers”, says Santayana, ‘‘was 8 
sceptical instrument used by persons who were not sceptios"?. 
He wants to be more thorough in scepticism, and longs to call 
it the transcendental method, It is the persistent refusal to 
believe in any form of the transcendent. “By transcendental 
reflection”, says he in his “Realm of Matter, “I understand 
reversion in the presence of any object or. affirmation to the 
immediate experience which discloses that object or prompts 
that affirmation, Transcendental reflection is a challenge to 
all dogmatism, a demand for radical evidence. It therefore 
tends to disallow substance, and when it is thorough even to 
disallow existence. Nothing is ultimately left except the 
passing appearance or the appearance of something passing".? 
We are thus invited to accompany the Transcendentalist 
in his solipsism. The ultimate conclusion arrived at is: 
“Nothing given exists.” He questions. everything, and 
reduces them to the specious present. Entertaining no beliefs 
himself, it is a matter of-indifference to him whether he assails 
the claims of Natural Science or History first. His aim ‘is to 
‘abolish the past and the future. I might impugn the belief in 
physical facts reported by tha senses and by natural science, 
such as the existence of chair’ and tables: or the satellites of 
Neptune, reducing them to appearances, which are facts 
reported by personal remembrance, ‘This is actually the 


l. —— Ibid’ | P. 299, 
2. Ibid P. 4. , 
- ^8. -“The Realm of Matter" P. 8. 
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choice made by British and German critics of knowledge who, 
appealing to memory and history, have denied the ‘existence 
of anything but'experience. History ‘and memory, however, are 
no more secure than natural events, To take the case of 
History. Knowledge of facts reported by history is mediated 
by documents, which are physical facts. And these must -be 
thought to have subsisted unknown and to have had a more 
or less remote origin in time and place, before they can be taken 
as evidence for any natural events. The question would seem 
to rest on the tenability of the evidence for the existence of 
alien minds. This is the chief argument: even personal 
memory when it professes to record any distant ‘experience 
oan: recognise and locate this experience only by first recons- 
tructing the material scene in which it occurred.. What 
differentiates history or memory from a free imaginary conb- 
truction except their occurrence among public dates and 
natural facts which science discovers fo us? History and 
memory are thus not more secure than natural facts,- 
` * The postulates on which empirical knowlege and the 
inductive sciences are based—namely, that there has been a 
past, that it was such as it is now thought to be, and that there 
will be à future and that it must for some inconceivable reason 
resemble the. past—are- all gratuitous dogmas. . At the 
first touch of criticism- one is obliged to confess: that the 
dlieged past is merely a picture now before me and that there 
‘ig no reason: to suppose that the picture- has had any -constency 
in:successive moments.’ The solipsist knows no past; he has 
some present images with a belief that they will be dominating - 
the picture afterwards too. The past and the. future recede 
and shrink within the: present, and perhaps: represent two 
directions pointing diverse ways in the present picture. But 
the whole picture is a present one mE | 
At this stage, it seems plausible to some to pounce upon 
the word ‘present moment’ and convict the solipsist out of his 
own mouth, Is it not self-contradictory ‘for the present 
moment, it will be urged, to contain all other’ moments—past 
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and future ?. The present moment implies a chain of moments; 
or the ‘mind that calls;any moment ‘present’ virtually trans- 
cends it and posits a past and a:future, and so on. 

“These arguments confuse the convictions of the solipsist 
with thosé of a spectator describing him from outside, 
"The sceptic-is not committed to the implications of other 
men’s language"; *nor is he bound by the names and terms 
that he is forced to use by the exegensis of language, His 
present picture may be- very complex and crowded one with 
many vistas in it, but itis one picture, The tell-tale words. 
‘present moment’ and ‘solipsism’ are but. distorting media 
that he has to use in expressing himselfout. But in itself 
the intuition of the. present moment is far from being self- 
contradictory. Memory and. expectation, past and future 
and with them natural facts and history vanish in the present 
picture. The -existence of alien minds does not present any 
new case.: s 

Is not the self or Ego presupposed in knowing anything? 
However much I may doubt, is it not certain that I doubt, 
that I think; therefore, I am. Again, does not this ego—the 
subject logically require an object, so that the knowledge- 
relation may arise. "This appears plausible.. Biologically, there 
must be the body- and the environment, the sense organ 
‘and the stimulus for the evoking of a response. These two 
natural conditions must come together, much like flint and 
‘steel; before the spark of experience can be ignited. But 
scepticism requires me to take the spark itself as the primary 
‘thing; it is by the spark of experience alone that, I desery 
‘and survey its alleged conditions, its: natural causes. The 
‘spark is single, though changeful.,- Experience- has no 
-conditions for a critic of knowledge who-proceeds transcenden- 
tally—that is from the vantage. ground: of experience itself, 
To urge therefore that a self or ego is presupposed in 
experience or even that it must have created experience by 





.* “Secp. & An Faith?-p. ls. ^ 7 CIF 
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its absolute fiat is curiously to fail in critical thinking. . The 
fact.of experience then is unique and absolutely unconditioned, 
"impossible to explain, impossible to exercise." ~ 

The objector may urge, “ideas have a beginning and a 
natural end; their succession is a fact of experience. ‘Are 
not ideas, then, conditioned. Change militates against the 
unconditioned. nature of experiencp against its extensity 
without temporal gaps." We shall not deny change on dialec- 
tical grounds, as the permanent alone can change and yet 
the permanent cannot change etc. The denial of change 
may rest on sceptical grounds. We may see and feel all the 
charges we like. “What reason is that for believing that over 
and above this actual intuition, with the specious change 
it. regards, one state of the universe has given place to another 
or different intuitions ° have . existed? Does the present 
state help you to feel the state which is not an integral part 
of what is now before you, but a state from which you are 
supposed to have passed into the state in which you now are? 
If you feel that earlier state now, there is no change involved. 
That datum, which you now designate .as the past, and 
which exists only in this perspective, is merely & terni in 
-your present feeling. It was never anything else...."By a 
curious fatality, the more you insist on the sense of change 
tthe ‘more you hedge yourself in the changeless and the 
immediate."" 

One more step is to be taken by the sceptic. He has 
to deny existence to any datum, whatever it may be, and as 
the datum, exhypothesi, is the whole of what solicts my 
attention at any moment, by denying existence of it the cate- 
gory of existence would stand annulled.t Belief in the existence 
-of anything, including myself, is something radically incapa- 
. ble of proof. The datum is an ‘idea’, a description ; no existence 
*“Secp & An. Faith." pp 28.29 


f Cf. The Vedantic Argument. ‘What is given (dráya) is illusory— 
Mithyà (Dráyatvàt, Jadatvat, Mithya, Advaita Siddhi.) . 
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is given with that. .I may contemplate it without. belief, ag 
we do objects of fancy. “Assurance of existence", says 
Santayana, “expresses animal watchfulness ; it posits within 
me and around me, hidden and imminent events"* 

What meaning can we assign to existence when we say 
that a datum, colour for instance, exists ? The most obvious 
and ready answer would be its position in a series of events, in 
its relation to the substance of which it is a colour, and so 
forth. Temporal sequence—a past and a future—we have seen, 
cannot be admitted by the sceptic ; no such sequence is to be 
found inthe datum, in the given. Does the colour get its 
existence from its being the colour of some substance, say the 
rose? J search and analyse the field of my intuition for the 
Substance rose, but cannot lay my hands upon ib; it is not 
present as a part of the datum. Or, to put the matter in 
other words, if it were present it would not be a subs- 
tance. What I actually find is a datum ‘colour’ and a belief, 
an intent, that it is the colour-of some thing, Though the 
belief is an actual factor of the datum, the object of it however 
does not and cannot find a place in the datum ; it will always 
remain a matter of belief, of animal faith which treats the 
datum as signals, as symbols of something lurking in the back- 
ground. But this symbolism is arbitrary and is meant for 
practical purposes. The sceptic cannot be frightened by the 
spurious criticism that an appearance, a colour, must be an 
appearance of something or that it must inhere in something, 
He will quietly ask whether in asserting that an appearance 
is the appearance of some substance any advance has been 
made. Is substance better known and more secure than the 
appearance so that the latter must be made fast with the 
former. The reverse seems to be the case; itis the despised 
appearance that is known, not the substance; and it is by a 
transitive or vehicular use that there is belief in substance 
at all. Strip the datum of this adventitious penumbra of 





*''Scep. and An Faith! ' P. 35—6, Posee FH cm 
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beliefs, unmask its symbolic use, we getto the pure datum. 
“The datum ceases to be an appearance in the proper and 
pregnant sense of this word, since it ceases to imply any 
substance that appears or any mind to which it appears.......... 
Its own nature says nothing of any hidden circumstances that 
shall bring it to light, or any adventitious mind that shall 
discover it. It lies in its own category. Ifa colour, itis just 
this colour; if a pain, if is just this pain ;............ib is simply 
that which it inherently, logically, and unchangeably is.’* 
It is an Essence 

Existence, with Santayana, designates not the data of 
intuition but facts or events believed to occur in nature. These 
facts include intuitions themselves, physical things and events 
having a transcendent relation to the data of intuitions which 
in belief may be used as signs for them. The verb ‘to be’ when 
applied to Essence is purely tautological, “Transcendatalism 
when it is through, accordingly agrees with the Indian systems 
in maintaining that the illusion ^ that given objects exist 
has itself no existence’*}—Mithyatvamithyatva. 


*Op. cit. P. 39, 
qOp. cit. P. 60, 


PAR 'जिगर' और उनका काव्य । 
श्री कमलाप्रसाद अवस्थी ' अशेक ' ( सेकेएड इयर, mea). 


कचिता कवि के हृदय का सहज उद्गार है। उसमें उसके श्रन्तरतम की 
पीड़ा ओर कसक .भरी रहती है। इसीलिये कवि अपने एक एक शब्द में 
अपनी दी छाया देख कर TAT हो उठता है--पुलकित हा जाता है। वह 
अपनी et कुशल चित्रण-कला पर मयूर सा सुग्ध हो कर नाचने लगता है । 
तब कुछ लाग at उसे पागल ओर मस्त कह कर ही रह जाते हैं पर कुछ उसकी 
कचिताओं में भी वही मादकता देख कर खुद भो उसी रज्ञ में खराबोर हो जाते 
हैं। इम ऐसी. ही कविताओं को खश्ची कविता कहद सकते हैं न कि केवल 
-शब्दाडस्बर कोः। इसमे ही हमें काव्य का प्राण ‘ca’ ora होता है, जिसे पान 
कर हम aga हो जाते हैं; हमारी कल्पनाएँ भी कवि की कहपनाओं के साथ 
to विश्व से geag दुर--एक अनन्त लोक में पहुँच जाती हैं, जहाँ पहुँच कर 
इम किसी की रचना के विज्ञान की कसैटी-पर नहीं कस सकते, क्योंकि ui 
इस हाहाकार करने वाले विश्व का सर्वथा सत्य विज्ञान! मिथ्या प्रतीत होने 
लगता है। वहां ता हम आनन्द के पारावार में डूबते उतराते हैं, फिर भी 
निकलने की इच्छा नहीं करते। - m = | | 

सृष्टि के- आदि से आज तक सर्वत्र एवं सभी भाषाश्रों में कविता का 
आदर रहा है ओर रहेगा । इसका कारण यद्दी है कि खारा संसार ओर यदि, 
अन्य व्यापारों में व्यस्त रहने के कारण, खारा नहीं ता उसकी एक बहुत बड़ी 
जनसंख्या कविता की इच्छुक रही है ओर रहेगी । आज दम विज्ञान का युग 
मानते हैं फिर भी कविता का अभाव नहीं; ओर हो भी कैसे सकता है, क्योंकि 
यह ते अमर हे-अनन्त है। यह कोइ विज्ञान ते है नहीं कि आज सिद्ध किया 
गया, कल दूसरे की प्रतिभा के कारण Ga हा गया । यह कवि-हृद्य के सब 
से खारवान पदार्थ से fafaa वस्तु है। यह अन्धड़-तुकान में अचल रहने 
वाली, सदा wears ओर सरस रहने वाली Bi कवि इसे पढ़ कर जो 
` आनन्द पाता है वहीं उसके हजारों वर्ष बाद पढ़ने चाला भी पाएगा । 
कालिदास, भवभूति, बाण, दान्ते, होमर आदि ने जिस प्रकार अपनी रचनाओं 
पर अपने को लुटाया होगा उसो प्रकार आज दिन पढ़ने वाला भी उन पर 
स्वयं न्येछावर हो जाता है ।-यह हे! खकता है कि विज्ञान के कारण काव्य 
को कुछ धक्का पहुँचे किन्तु वह है केवल aq भर के लिये; क्योंकि विशान 
दिमाग़ की कसरत है ते कचिता हृदय का sarc । सभी मस्तिष्क-जनित 
घस्तुओं को अपेक्षा हदय-निर्गत वस्तुओं में पक अनुपम सौन्दर्य हाता है। 
शर Sega में ही ae शक्ति है कि ममं के वेध कर मनोवेगो को विचलित कर 
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सकता है। इसी से जब तक मानव-हृदय में मनोवेगों का राज्य अटल है 
तब तक कविताएँ भी अटल रहेगी । कहने का तास्पर्य यह कि-न ar मनोवेगों 
का नाश हे,न कविता का। कविता चाहे किसी भाषा की हो ag ada 
साहित्य का अक्षय श्उङ्गार है। यदि इम sg भाषा को ही कविताओं के 
लेकर देखे ते उसमें भी हमें वही आनन्द ma हागा Ar waa मिल 
` खर्कता हे | अस्तु । 
` ` आब हम अपने सूल विषय पर ara gu, कविवर “जिगर! का 
साधारण परिचय देने के उपरान्त उनके काव्य फो उक्त कसोटी पर कस कर 
देखेंगे कि वह कहाँ तक खरा उतरता है। “जिगर! का पूरा नाम अलीसिकन्द्र 
'जिगर' है। आप मुरादाबाद के एक प्रतिष्ठित बंश में पेदा हुए हैं |. आपके 
पूजां का अपनी विद्वत्ता के कारण सुगल-काल से ही बड़ा आदर रहा È | 
आपके पिता का नाम मोलवी अली 'नज़र साहेब था; श्राप भी श्रच्छे शायर 
Si. आपके चाचा के भी शायरी से शोक था। श्राजकल आपके - छोटे 
. भाई का भी डंदू-कवियों में विशेषं स्थानं है। इस प्रकार हम देखते हैं कि 
पका कचिता से घनिष्ट सम्बन्ध रहा हे! इस समय आपकी .अवस्था पचास 
से कम ही है। जन्मतिथि फा ठीक ठीक पता नहीं चल सका है। आपने 
प्रारम्भिक. शिक्षा पाने के बाद्‌ लखनऊ के ज्ुविली ओर मिशन स्कूल मे मेट्रिक 
तक शिक्षा ais । ऊँची शिक्षा प्रात करने में आपकी आत्मा ने साथ न दिया 
RATT आपने अपनी पढ़ाई का यहाँ अन्त कर दियो | | 
_ इसके बाद आप बहुत दिनों तक यात्राएँ करते रहे । जिसकी वजह d 
श्राप के शान का क्षितिज aga बढ़ गया । आप की कविताओं ने सोन्द्यं का 
SU चमत्कारी रूप खींचकर रख दिया है उसका कारण आपका यात्राओं-दारा 
बढ़ा हुआ sada है। आपका कविता के प्रति छोटेपन से ही बहुत अनुराग 
था; ओर Bt भी क्यों न? जब कि वंश का वंश ही कवि रहा है ते आपके 
अन्द्र क्यों ने वेसी भावना जागरित Brat । आप ने जे कविताएँ बचपन में 
की हैं, वे भी इतनी उच्च कोटि की हैं. कि किसी भी SA eat की कविता से टक्कर 
ले सकती हैं। दे! एक उस sa की कविताओं का agar देखिए--- 
"qur होती है आह होती है! JE 
' वधा बुरी चीज्ञ चाह होती है! 
—  * मेरे गमखानण मुसीबत की-- . 
Pn चादनी भी सियाह हाती है! .- 
` ` योंनपरदा करो खुदा के लिए ; | 
C505 "` देखा-दुनिया तबाह होती हे!! 
पाव रखता हुँ जब मुहब्बत में 
बेकसी qu राह होती है!” 
प्रेम का मार्मिक चित्र कैसी प्रखाद युक्त भाषा में खचकर रख दिया है । 
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बिना जाने कान कह सकता है कि ag एक तेरह या gg साल के लड़के की 
रचना हे | | l 
x x xX 
४ लेके ख़त उनका किया जब्त बहुत कुछ लेकिन। » 
थरथराते हुंए हाथों ने भरम खोल दिया gn 

हजरत 'जाश' आदि की तरह इस शेर में कितनी सादगी ओर सुन्दरता 
है! इसंमें एक बात हम ओर देख सकते हैं कि आपने 'थरथराते 'हाथें? 'भरम' 
आदि शब्दों का प्रयाग करके यह दिखला दिया है कि पहिले आप कितनी 
सहृदयता के साथ हिन्दी के शब्दों का प्रयोग करते थे। यद्यपि आप अब भी 
बहुत से हिंन्दी शब्दों का उपयाग करते हैं; अन्य बहुत से शायरों की ate 
अपने aaa किसी तरह के सेद-भाव के स्थान नहीं देते, तथापि पहिले की 
ata अब उनकी संज्या बहुत न्यून हे! गई है। 

'जिगरः ने यों ते शेर, गज़ल, वहर सभी कुछ लिखे है पर जितनी सफलता 
ग़ज़लें के लिखने में अजित की है उतनी ser में नहीं। कारनामा ग़ज़ल 
लिखने में तो आपने जे कमाल हासिल किया वह आजकल के अन्य अच्छे 
शायरों-जेश साकिब्र sits, gaa आदि किसी- के भी नसीव नहीं। 
यहाँ स्थानाभाच से तुलनात्मक आलोचना नहीं की जा सकती । . गोकि आप 
आजकल गज़ल के मेदान में सर्वश्रेष्ठ समझे जाते है फिरभी अपने अन्य सहयेगियों 
( हसरत, हालो, नातिक, फानी sr) की हृदय से प्रशंसा करते EO आप 
में बड़ी भारी विशेषता ag भी हे कि आप कविताएँ यशप्राप्ति की इच्छा से नहीं 
रचते बल्कि भीतरी sagt को प्रकट करना .मात्र श्रपना कत्तव्य समभते हैं 
इसीलिए आप प्रायः कविताओं को याद कर लेने के पश्चात्‌ उनकी कुछ भो 
हिफाजत नहीं करते। भला इस प्रकार aa कविताएँ कहाँ तक याद रह 
सकती हैं ? इसी कारणा से आजकल आपकी कितनी ही कविताओं का पता भी 
नहीं चलता | यदि आज आपकी सभी रचनाएँ प्राप्यः होतीं at दीवान? (मिर्जा 
अहसान अहमद बी. प. एल. बो, दारा सम्पादित आपको प्राप्त रचनाओं का 
संग्रह ) के सिवा ओर भी कई कचिता-संग्रह निकालने पड़ते | 

आप एक सुयोग्य कवि होने के साथ ही साथ सुयोग्य समालोचक भी हैं। 
यही कारण है कि आपकी कविताएँ प्रायः wet, भूलों ओर अन्य gat से बरी 
रहती हैं। आपके दुनियाबी चिन्ताएँ कभी नहीं सतातीं। -आप कविताएँ 

लिखते ओर मस्त रहते हें। ओर-यही मस्ती, यही मादकता आपकी कविताश्रों 
में भी कूट कूट कर भरी हे, जिसको बदौलत आप कितने ही अन्य सह्दयागियों 
से बहुत ऊपर उठ गेप Eo मादकता से सराबार कविताओं के दे! एक 
नमूने देखिए । आप लिखते हैँ-- ह 
“Gora वक्त at Maa तक नज़र न गई | 
खड़े है अब मेरी तुरवत.पे.सर genu हुए ॥” 
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आह | मेरा प्रेमी, जिसने मुझे मिटाते वक्त आगे का नतीज्ञा नहीं Arar 
था, ate मेरी gx पर दुखी हा कर खड़ा है। उसे आज भी सुख नहीं । 
कैसी दर्दनाक तस्वीर खींची है । 


सच्ची लगन वाले के प्राणां के फना हे। जाने का जरा भी भय नहीं 
Stat] वस्तुतः te प्रेमी, प्रेमी कहा जाने लायक भो है जा शलभ की भांति 
म की वेदी पर आात्म-बलिदान कर सके। इसी प्रेम में मर मिटने के भाव 
के! लेकर आप लिखते F— | 
“वाके परवानः से आती हैं सदाएँ पै हम 
ज़िन्दगी है गमे दिलवर में फना हो जाना | 
' इस शोर में कितनी मस्ती ओर कितनी कसक है ओर साथही भाव की 
कितनी उच्चता । इसे पाठक स्वयं ही समझ सकते हैं 
C `` इसी भाव पर ओर भी कई शायरों ने कहा है, ओर अच्छा कहा है। 
जैसे. जनाब ‘ger कहते है- - 
| “जेबसे सुना है मरने कां नाम: ज़िन्दगी. है । 
खर से कफन, लपेटे कातिल के दहते gU si 
ew से बढ़कर कोई कया कहेगा ? फिर भी मद्दांकंवि अ्रकबर क्या 
कहते है, सुन लेना बुरा न हेगा-- । 
“ जे देखी हिस्टरी atai की तो कामिल wat आया | 
उसे जीना नहों आया जिसे मरना नहीं ara” 
x x . (OX 
. आपके एक सफल कवि बंनाने का बहुत कुछ श्रेय महाकवि दाग? c 
ओर ' अखग़र ? हुसेन साहेब को है asa तो आप अपनी रचनाएँ अपने 
पिता जी को ही दिखाया करते थे, किन्तु बाद में ' दाग”? साहेब का पल्ला 
पकड़ा। इसमें शक नहीं कि उन्होंने आपके बहुत कुछ सिखाया ओर 
'भविष्य-चांणी की कि यह लड़का एक दिन बड़ा नाम करेगा; आप कई स्थलों 
पर दाग’ से भी बढ़ गए है ( इसकी तुलनात्मक आलोचना यहां समीचीन 
नहीं प्रतीत Br), इस भॉति श्रापने सीखा सभी तरफ से तथापि किसी के 
अपना वास्तविक उस्ताद नहीं बनाया । आपका कुछ अपना ही ढङ्ग था, 
जिसका अनुसरण करते cR 
स्कूल? के विषय में भी उदू-खाहित्य में बड़ा महत्व दिया जाता è | 
यहाँ मुख्यतः दा ' स्कूल” माने जाते हैं>-एक लखनऊ का, दूसरा दिल्ली का 
वाले भाषा एवं nage का विशेष ध्यान रखते है ओर दिल्ली वाले 
भाव का । लखनऊ-स्कूल के सञ्चालक ' अमीर? ओर दिल्ली के ‘site हुए हैं । 
उयादातर शायर दिज्ञी-स्कूल के अनुयायी होते हैं. ओर ' जिगर भी उन्हीं मे हैं 
फिर भी आपने कई स्थलों पर लखनऊ-स्कूल का अनुखरण किया है। गरज़ 
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यह कि आप किसी पक के कायल .नहीं acy अपनी कविताओं के 
रोचक बनाने के लिए जहाँ A मिला उसे अपना लिया । आप अ्रधिकतर 
समस्या-पूति ही करते रहे हैं. किन्तु वे भी भाषा ओर भाव दोनों के लिद्दाज़ 
से बहुत उत्तम हुई हैं। C 
इधर कुछु काल से आपका Uu बहुत ही साधु ओर विद्वान पुरुष-- 
ज्ञनाब ' असगर ? हुसेन से साथ होगया है । इन महाशय की सङ्गति में पड़कर 
आपके बहुत कुछ लाभ इुआ हे। ' असगर? साहेब पक sears के कवि 
sit दार्शनिक है । ये प्रायः इस लॉक की लीला. न गाकर उस अनन्त-लोक 
की कहपनाश्रों में तन्मय रहा करते हैं, जिसमें एक नूतन आलेक भरा È | 
इनके इन gat का fac’ पर भी अद्भुत प्रभाव पड़ा। आपका ज्षेत्र El 
बिलकुल बदल गया । .कविता के aa में जो कुछ परिवतन हुआ वह ते हुआ 
ही, आपकी जीवन-घारा db बदल गई । आजकल आप इन्हीं के चश्मे के 
कारखाने (Rigt) own करते ओर वहीं रहते हैं । कर्ता धर्ता जा कुछ 
समभिण आपकी हैं 
NV rom. x : x EX- > 
“जिगर! के एक समालोचक आपका निम्नलिखित शेर लेकर लिखते हैं--- 
“ आपकी यह रचना मैलिक नहीं, raat सुझे दुःख है। इसी आशय का 
खुदाय aaa कविवर मीर? न जाने कितने पहले लिख गए हैं |? 
` arai शेर देखिए--- 
“ कल वज़्म में एक इसन खराया नज़र STAT | 
अल्लाह की कुदरत का तमाशा नज़र आया ॥ ”---'जिगरः 
४ बुरके को उठा चेहरे से वह बुत श्रगरं आवे | 
अल्लाह की कुदरत का तमाशां नज़र आचे ॥ ”--'मीर' 
` - में नहीं समझता कि लाग मोलिक किसे कहते हैं? क्या मौलिक के 
माने यही है, कि जिसे किसी ने न लिखा हा वही लिखा जाय ? यदि ऐसा 
है ता फिर शायद आदि काल के दे। चार कवियों के छोड़ कर कोई भी मोलिक 
लिखने aa नहीं po क्योंकि परवतियों में यदि एक से शब्द न मिलेंगे ते भाव 
अवश्य ही मिलेंगे । ओर यदि भाव का मिलना सम्भव हो सकता है ते शब्द्‌ का 
wait नहीं ? मेरी समझ में भाव अथवा कुछेक शब्दों के टक्कर खाने से 
'किसी को चार का 'सार्टीफिकेट? दे देना अन्याय है। नीचे लिखी महाकवि 
gerer ओर विद्यापति की कविताओं में देखिये कितना area है पर क्या कोई 
Maas HE सकता है कि एक ने दूसरे के भाव या शब्द ‘qua हैं 
“ कतन बेद्ने मोहि देसि मदना! 
हर नहि बला मोहि युवती जना ॥ २॥ 
चिभुति-भूषन नहि चाननक रेनू | E 
बघछाल नहि मोरा नेतन aag ॥ ४॥: c oc 
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नहि मारा जटा-भार चिकुरक बेनी | : 
सुरखर नहि मोरा कुसुमक स्रेनी ॥ ६॥ :: 
चादनकबिन्दुमारा नहि इन्दुछार। ' 
ललाट-पावक नहि सिन्दुर क फोटा ॥ ८ ॥ 
नहि मारा काल-कूर सूगमद चारू | 
फनपति नहि मोरा मुकुता-हारू ॥ १०॥ 
waz ‘ चिद्यापति ? खुन देव कामा ! 
पक पण gaa नाम मोर बामा ॥ १२॥”-- 'विद्यापति?। 
“aq न srt सुन्दरी, बच्चै जनि 
सुकता-माल अनंग | गंग नहिं नवसत साजे. अथे स्यामघन॥ 
भाल-तिलक sga न हाय यह ware अहिपति न सहसफन | 
नहिं विभूति दृधि-खुत न कंड जड़ ! यह सुग-मद-चन्द्न-चचित तन ॥ c 
सूरदास? प्रभु तुम्हरे दरस fag बरबस काम करत gs इम सन ॥” ` 
सूरदास? 
इसी प्रकार देखिए--अधघे।लिखित छन्दो में कितने महाकवियों के भाव 
एच शब्द्‌ टकर खाते E | 
“ अखित गिरि समं स्यात्‌ कज्जलं सिन्धु पात्र - ` 
सुर तरु-वर शाखा लेखनी पत्र. मुवी ॥ 
लिखति यदि गृहीत्वा शारदा ad कालम्‌ । 
तदपि तव शुणानाम्रीश पारं . न याति ॥”-(पुष्पदन्ताचाये! 
“सब धरती कागद करूं, लेखनि सब बनराय। 
सात समुद्‌ को मसि करूं, gaga लिखा न जाय ॥ ”-'कवीर? 
^ कागज घरनि करे दुम लेखनि, जल सायर मसि घोर | 
लिखें गनेस जनम भर AAS, तऊ देष नहि ओर ॥ ”-'सूरदाख' 


इन TATU के देखते हुए हमें यही कहना पड़ेगा कि समान aga में 
भावादिकों में साम्य हाजाना स्वाभाविक ही है। कोई मद्दाकंचि इन चीज़ों 
की तरारी करने नहीं Tar | 

में यह भो नहीं कहता कि कोई aaa uat से अलग ही रहःखकता 
Bi कचि कुछ भी दो मानव ही हे; उससे गलतियां होनी स्वाभाविक हैं । 
इसलिये ag बात नहीं कि fare को रचनायं सवथा fete ही Eri हम 
देखते हैं कि आपने भी बही पुराने eg का राग ward है.। इधर हाल को 
कुछ कविताओं को छोड़ कर बाकी सब पुराने sz को E. o आशिकी-माशकी 
का दामन तो कहीं आपने छोड़ा ही नहीं आपकी इख अपूणंता पर mag 
श्रापके feet समालोचक ने भी ध्यान agi दिया, पर में उन लेखके का भी 
दष नहीं दे सकता, wi उनका न लिखना स्वाभाविक ही है । कारण, उडू 
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कविता का क्षेत्र पहिले ही से बहुत सड्कुचित सा cet Bap "अकबर? आदि 
दे चार कवियों के छोड़. कर किसी ने उसके बढ़ाने की ओर विशेष ध्यान 
नहीं दिया । ब्रज़भाषा के गोपी-कुष्ण को प्रेम-लीला, नखशिख, षडफऋतु, 
नायिका-वर्णन आदि करने चाले कवियों की भाँति wg के अधिकांश कवि भी 
प्रायः पक ही रास्ते पर चलते रहे हैं। कहने का आशय यह कदापि नहीं कि 
fare’ ने नवीन sq पर कुछ लिखा ही नहीं । उन्होंने लिखा saga, ओर 
सफलता पूर्वक, पर अ्रखल में उन्हें सफलता प्राचीन eg पर ही मिली है 
अब में यिस्तार-भय से इसको विवेचना न करके-इन कविवर की कुछ चुनी 
हुई पंक्तियां आप लोगों के सम्मुख रख कर लेख समाप्त करूंगा | . 
आप कहते B— बाग़वान के हाथ। बाग की खिलती gi कलियों 
के मत तोड़ क्योंकि ये भी मेरे ही हृदय के समान हैं। . 
“न ee पे zea शुलचीं बाग में फूलों की कलियों के | 
कि इनमें .कुछ शबाहत पाई जाती है मेरे दिल की ॥” 
जैसे मेरा दिल प्यार के आनन्द के नहीं पा सका और बीच में ही ताड 
डाला गा वैसे ही इन्हे भी. ( प्यार पाकर ) फूल होने का मज्ञा अभी नहीं 
मिला 
"राजे मुहब्बत का AAA Ta इतना है | 
तब दिल में तमन्ना.थी अब fret तमन्ना है y» 
श्रालङ्कारिक भाषा में कैसी Gat के साथ कहा है--मुंहब्बत पैदा करने 
का यह्दी नतीज़ा है कि पहिले दिल में.इच्छा.थी; अव दिल ही इच्छा हा गया। 
(अ) "समझ कर फूकना इसके ज्ञरा ऐे Tw नाकामी | 
aga से घर भी है श्रावाद इस उजड़े हुए दिलमें ॥” 
(ब) सैयाद अगर हे! सुनना शाखी मेरी जबाँ की। 
TT HHA में लाकर एक शाख आशियाँ की ॥ 
इन दोनों शेरों में जा ददं भरा है उसका मुख से वर्णन नहीं हा सकता | 
ये पढ़ते न पढ़ते जैसे बाण की तरह हृद्य को वेध कर पार कर जाते हैं पर _ 
खोजने पर कहीं कुछ नहीं मिलता | सचमुच कंविता ही में वह गुण है कि ager 
उसी के रज्गमं रंग जाय पर उसका विश्लेषण न कर सके | 
“satel तबीयत पै छा ज़ायगो। | l 
o. उन्हें जव. मेरी याद MMRR ॥. 
wa ग़म करिश्से दिखा जायगी | 
कमी AIM को रुला जायगी ॥ 
qai qup पै छा जायगी i 
_ मेरी बेकसी काम ar जायगी ॥ 
तेरी आरज़ु काम झा जायगी । . 
कि मिरने के पहिले मिरा जायगी ॥ 


{ 
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मेरे qm दहोगे मेरी AFTI 
॒ मेरे साथ मेरी चफा जायगी ॥ 
` मुभे उसके द्र पर है मरना ज़रूर | 
अदः यह मेरी उसके भा जांयगी ds 
‘fare’ हम ते समझे हुए हैं यह अब | 
जवानी तेरी मुझको खा जायगी d? | 
aana इस गज़ल में (acce ने कमाल कर far 2 सश्चा प्रेमी मरते 
समय कैसी सच्ची भविष्य वाणी कर ver है | वस्तुतः संसार में यही देखा जाता 
है-- जब परवाना VAS के लिये अपने Fr मिटा देता हे तब कहीं शम्‌आ को 
उसके लगन की कीमत याद्‌ पड़ती है। और याद्‌ आते ही अपने को मिटाने 
के लिये व्याकुल BT जाता है । | 
x x x 
“क्या जानिए क्या सेहर था उस शाख नज़र al , 
^g एक आगसी भर दी है मेरे Hear जिगर में ॥ 
'. ` sera री ! शाखा यह तेरे तीर नज़र में । 
आंखां से कभी दिल में कभी दिल से जिगर में ॥? : 
प्रेमी जिस पर मरता है उसमें चाहे कुछ भी न हा फिर भी उसके लिप 
सब कुछ हाता 2 | इसी का कैसा मनोहारी चित्रण हे | 
x Xt 
४ नाजुक तेरे भरीज्ञे मुहब्बत का हाल B 
दिन कट गया at रात का करना मुहाल है ॥ 
आए sat राज़ को क्या मज़ाल है। ' 
तुम से मुझे अज़ीज़ तुम्हारा खयाल 2 N 
आँखें से जान .जाइये फुरकृत का माज़रा | 
seat से पूछ लीजिए दिल का क्या हाल है ॥ 
वह कैसे ही सही मगर आखिर àr पे ' जिगर ' । 
' क्या कम है यह कि उनके तुम्हारा खयाल È N” 
वाह | कैसी सरल भाषा में प्रेमी की विकलता की जीती जागती सी 
प्रतिमा खड़ी कर दी है । पढ़ते ही gea हो जाना पड़ता है। 


अब ज्यादा SATU की आवश्यकता नहीं । इतनी ही पंक्तियां कविवर 
‘Heft’ (Shelley) के काव्य की परिभाषा-'कविता जगती को छिपी हुई सुन्दरता 
पर से आवरण हटाने घाली है : ( Poetry is that ‘which lifts the veil 
from the world ) के सार्थक करने मे समर्थ हैं | आपकी कविता-भाघुरी के 
अ्रधिक पिपासुओं को आपका ‘starr पढ़ना चाहिए। | 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 


Monarch ! On thy brow a nation places 
Marvels of areae inwove with the graces 
Manifold of Love. 
Åttar of FR 
Lovender and Khush 
And all Persia’s sweetest scents, 
Vie with thy life’s perfume and blush - 
In the shame of defeat, OT 
Yea, — themselves 


Ábout, E vanish like spell-driven elves. 


| M. Sri Rama Murti, 
Student, LL. B. (Previous) 
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Nature Poetry in the Shakespearian Drama. 
{By CHANDRAPAL SINGH, M, A. (Final) Class.] 


Nature to the Elizabethans was a thing of delight and 
wonder. They took in her various phenomena a primal joy and 
an infantile curiosity. AU of them, notably Spenser, were fond 
of drawing beautiful word-pictures out of Nature. Her colours, 
forms and sounds appealed to them most. To Spenser, 


“A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe 
And ever-drizzling raine upon the loft 
Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming Bees, 
TUER fayre grassy ground 

Mantled with greene, and goodly beautifide 

With all the ornaments of Floraes pride 
were things of enchanting beauty. But stil they presented 
to him, who could perceive even the beauty of soul.behind the 
fairest human form, mere ‘beauty of the eye’. Beauty, 
especially of Nature, was to the poets of that age merely 
sensuous. They had not yet begun to dive deeper than the 
outward surface of things. They could not like Wordsworth 
and other Romanticists receive speechless messages from 
Nature or perceive her intellectual and spiritual beauty. In 
one word, their outlook was mainly objective. Shakespeare, 
though towering far-above his contemporaries was also the child 
of his age. He shared with them this objectivity of vision. 
He, however, viewed Nature with the eagle-eye of a genius 
and hence had a detached but comprehensive view of her. He 
could see both the aspects of Pan—gentle and gracious as well 
as brutal and terrific. The hand that painted. ‘an odorous 
chaplet of sweet summer buds’ could also depict the ‘all- 
shaking thunder’. Wordsworth could only see the former, 
while Byron the latter. It redounds only to the credit of 
Shakespeare and bespeaks the masterliness of his mind that he 
could portray Nature in all her moods, as if considering them 
merely the play and manifestation of the one Supreme Being. 
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. Having thus reviewed Shakespeare's general - attitude 
towards Nature, we are now to see how he has treated her in 
his dramas, As a dramatist, he is bound to turn to Nature 
only as an aid fo the dramatic action, his prime subject of 
study and portrayal being man. She is to ever remain in the 
-back-ground, stepping forward only now and then. It is not 
very frequently that we come across lines describing some 
aspects of Nature in his dramatic works, - There are scenes 
which even though laid entirely amid natural surroundings do 
not contain a single passage of Nature description except a 
few allusions and indirect suggestions. But the beauty and 
greatness of Shakespeare’s-art lies in this that these scenes, on 
the whole, as we read them or see them on the stage, breathe 
an atmosphere either of pure pastoral and sylvan gaiety (as 
the forest scenes of ‘As You Like It’), or of the most terrific 
rage of the elements (as the storm scenes of King Lear.) 
Here by mere suggestive power of arthe portrays Nature, 
which could not be performed by howsoever faithful word 
images. Just as in a Chinese painting even the tiniest line 
has got its own contribution to the whole, in the same way 
in these scenes each and every name of natural objects such 
as rock, stone, wind, wave or pine, occurring in the text, has 
got its particular significance and place (given to it by the 
artist, though unconsciously) from which it cannot be removed 
or replaced without injuring the entire effect, 

Wherever Shakespeare gives graphic descriptions of 
Nature through the mouths of his characters, he utilizes her 
different aspects according. to the exigencies of the . situation. 
Nature, being only his secondary theme, he does not deeply 
reflect on her like Wordsworth and Shelley. His characters 
are so busily engaged that-they do not have time to build any 
philosophy on her. They can, however, moralize on her in 
their leisurely moods like the Duke Senior in ‘As-You Like It’ 
or allegorize her like the gardener in ‘Richard Il’. In 
ordinary Nature passages the moods-of-Nature are made to 
correspond to the moods of men, Thus in the comedies. we 


, 


f 
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-have the bright side of Nature, while in the tragedies only the 
dark one. 

We, however, note one thing that in the tragedies 
specially the maturer ones, we have more Nature-passages 
than in the comedies, The reason is not far to seek. The 
action of a tragedy is rapid, close and intense. Hence Nature 
is more often reverted $0- order to give a better dramatic 
effect to the action, On the other hand, in a comedy the 
action is comparatively. loose and leisurely and the characters 
being engaged in their own joys and sallies of wit, have no 
time to look to Nature, the only exception abounding in 
Nature-passages being “A Mid Summer Night’s Dream” 
‘which is a play full of pranks and frolics of fairies —Nature's 
favourite tiny children. But in the comedies, specially in 
the earlier ones, wherever the characters turn to Nature the 
descriptions are more or less independent of the action, In 
‘A Mid Summer Nights Dream", we have Oberon giving 
a very beautiful image of the sun rising on the sea, 

fhe eastern gate, all fiery red 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams" 
In “Romeo and Julier», we have another such portrayal of 
dawn by Romeo: 
look, love what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east 
Night’s candles are burnt out and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops” 
Yet again in the same play there is another word-painting 
by the Friar, who looking on the morning sky says 
“The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light 
- And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels ` 
From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels”, 
How veritable pictures these are of the dawn! ‘The very 
scene of the sun-rise flashes upon our ‘inward eye’, and our 
senses seem to actually catch its image. Hera we have 


t 
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simply got pure description of a beautiful natural phenomenon, 
without being intellectualized or sophisticated, and yet it is 
more than a mere photographic representation, for it has got 
the artist’s motif concealed in it. Such descriptions together 
with others such as, 
"the peached bower 
Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun 
Forbid the sun to enter”. (Much Ado) 
and ‘Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along the wood” 
(As You Like It) 
or such songs as ; 
‘Hark! hark] the lark at Heaven's gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins to arise 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking merry buds begin 
With everything that pretty bin 
My lady sweet arise : 
Arise, arise.” (Cymbeline) 
greatly help in creating an atmosphere of love sunshine and 
jollity. As we hear the song of Iris in “The Tempest” : 
“Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and peas; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatched with stover, them to keep 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns ; and thy 
broom groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 
Being lass-lorn ; thy pole-clipt vine-yard, 
And thy sea-marge, sterile and rocky-hard ,.. 
the whole of the English country-life and rural landscape is 
cinematographed before our eyes and a sweet aroma is left 
lingering &bout our senses. 
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In all Shakespeare's comedies, wherever the scenes are 
laid amid natural surroundings, we see a pastoral atmosphere 
full of rustic simplicity and primal joy.- Men and Women are 
seen easily reacting to the invigorating influences of Nature 
and bursting forth into the most ecstatic exclamations. If 
they are common worldlings, they, stripped of all their world- 
liness and bathed once more ‘in the dewy freshness of their 
prime’ pour out their hearts in the most exquisite pastoral 
gongs, containing rich impressions of Nature. Thus we have 
Amiens in *As You Like I5," singing | 

m "Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to He with me, 
And turn his merry note . 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, eto." 
or Armado in *Love's Labour's Lost," trilling forth 
“When daisies pied and violets blue - 
And lady-smooks all silver white 
And Cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight 
The Cuckoo then, on every tree 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, Cuckoo ; 
Cuckoo, Cuckoo,—a word of fear 
Unpleasing to a married ear” - 
or Autolycus in “Winter's Tale” singing full-throatedly, as he 
tramps along the road, 
«When daffodils begin to peer 
. With heigh | she doxy over the dale . 
Why, then comes in the sweet o' the year 
For the red blood reigns in the winter's pale. 
The white shaet bleaching on the hedge 
With heigh! the sweet birds, o, how they sing !" 
Even in such a domestic comedy.as "Merry Wives,” when 
Sir Hugh Evans and others came out of the Windsor streets 
into the open countryside, the former cannot help singing 
. To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals, 


-— 
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There will we make our peds and roses 
Anda thousand fragrant posies’’ 

If these persons-be of s reflective turn of mind, they 
feel a soothing effect of Nature and begin to moralise like the 
exiled Duke in “As You Like It” who finds the ‘woods more 
free from peril than the envious court) Even the penalty of 
Adam, ‘the seasons difference, the icy fang. and churlish 
chiding, ` of. the winter's- wind’ tell him of the ‘sweet uses of 
adversity, and his life exempt from public haunt finds 

“Tongues in trees, books in running brooks 
Sermons in stones and:good in every thing.” 
And he is so much filled with the ‘milk of human kindness, 
that it irks him when he sees’ the’ stags, ‘poor dappled fools’ 
“Being native burghers of this desert city 
` Should in their own confines with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored.” 
Similarly in “The Two Gentlemen,” the exiled Valentine in the 
forest says EB 
“This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns: 
- Here can I sit alone, unseen: of any 
And to the nightangle’s complaining notes 
Tune my distress and record my: woes.” 

And if the people coming in contact with Nature happen 
to be lovers, they colour her with their own passion and exhale 
out very sweet lyrics. - We have in "Merchant of Venice” 
Lorenzo and Jessica philandering in milky moon-light, when 
the former bursts out: ME 

“The moon shines bright: in such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise, 
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“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank ! 
Here. will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 

. Become the touches of sweet harmony. 


( 
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Sit Jessica: look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.» 
or Portia’s ecstatic utterance to Nerissa: 
. “Peace ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion 
‘And would not be awaked” - 
or Theseus saying to Hippolyta 
but 0 methinks, how slow 
This old moon waves : she lingers my desires” 
* And then the moon, like a silver bow: ` 
New bent in heaven shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities." 
or Lysander promising Hermia to meet her 
«6 When Phoebe doth behold . 
Her silver visage in the watery glass 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass.” 
or Romeo saying to Juliet : ह 
“Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops-" 
Here we note that moon seems to have a special appeal to lovers. 
Throughout the pastoral scenes of Shakespeare’s 
comedies we find running the gay, free, charming and 
unsubstantial grace of Nature. We receive the tenderest 
and most durable of sensibilities as we read such passages as 
«TI know a bank where the wild thyme blows 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with luscious wood-bine 
With sweet muskroses, and with eglantine 
There sleeps Titamia...... " (Oberon: “Mid Summer") 
Daffodils | 
That came before ihe swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty, violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea's breath, pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold | 
. Bright Phoebus in his strength" 
(Perdita: “Winters Tale») 
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In all these Nature passages we have occasional allusions 
to beings of classical mythology, which by their sweet romantic 
associations add richness and flavour to the descriptions. 

Apart from these, there are some beautiful. images 
which are presented by way of similes, comparisons, and 
contrasts. Thus we have in “Two Gentlemen,” Julia saying 
to Lucetta that her love is like 


‘The current that with gentle murmur glides 
Thou knowest being stopped impatiently doth rage, 
But when his fair current is not hindered 
He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport to the wild sea,” 
or, in the same Proteus soliloquising: 
‘O how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory the April day ; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun 
And by and by cloud takes all away.” 


or, Prospero in “The Tempest” remarking, as he sees Gonzalo 
and others coming 


“The charm dissolves apace ; 

And as the-morning steals upon the night 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase their ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason.” | 


or the King in “Love’s Labour’s Lost” saying 
“So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose 
As thy eye-beams....... 
Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light,” 
or Ursula in “Much Ado” saying to Hero 


( 
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“The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 

Cut with her golden oars the silver stream 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait 

So angle we for Beatrice.” 
Besides similes there are also metaphors derived from Nature 
e.g. in **Romeo and Juliet," Juleit observes, addressing her lover $ 


“The bud of love by summer's ripening breath - 
May prove a beauteous flower when we next meet” 


À fresh and rustic realism runs through all the pastoral 
songs as well as ordinary Nature-passages found in these 
comedies and romances, Everywhere we see Nature corres- 
ponding to the human moods of mirth and gaiety. Whether 
they be comedies or youthful tragedies as “Romeo and Juliet” 
and “Richard II", if is only in his earlier plays that 
Shakespeare indulges in descriptions of Nature or takes delight 
in deriving figures from her for their own sake. As he becomes 
maturer in his arb and gains more self-restraint and mastery over 
his materials, he forbears this practice, uses Nature-description 
only in so far as it helps his dramatic purpose, and creates the 
suitable atmosphere by other suggestive and concealed artistic 
means. In the later plays, specially in romances and tragedies, 
there are Nature-passages which serve the purpose of stage- 
mounting. They visualize before the audience those scenes 
which could not be otherwise reproduced on the stage, the 
Elizabethan stage being very crude and unfurnished compared 
to our own. In "The Tempest" Miranda describes stormy sea 
to her father: 
“The sky if seems would pour down stinking pitch 
But the sea mounting to the welkin's cheek 
Dashes the fire out" 

Again Ariel describing the tempest on the sea says: 
“Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O° the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not, the fire and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring the most mighty Neptune 
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Seem’d to beseige and make his bold waves tremble 
.. Yea, his dread tridant shake.” 
Similarly in “Othello”, we have a description of the tempes- 
tuous sea by a Gentleman: 
“The chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds: 
The wind-shaked surge, with and monstrous mane, 
Seems to cast water onthe burning Bear, 
And quench the guard of the ever-fixed pole ; 
I never did like molestation view 
On the enchafed flood.” 

How vividly these purely descriptive passages picture 
forth the sombre aspect of Nature—the havoos of the tempest, 
and even better than any stage could reproduce! The ‘grand 
power of poetry’ kindles our imagination and visualizes the 
whole scene before our eyes. The first witch scene of “Macbeth” 
produces the same effect, Shakespeare in. this way with 
the help of his weird poetry performs what the modern stage 
does with the help of the most up-to-date decorative devices. 

Besides stage-mounting, such passages serve another 
allied purpose, viz, that of scene-painting. In Shakespeare's 
day the theatres did not possess painted curtains of elaborate 
designs, just as modern theatres do, which could form the 
setting or background of the scenes. He, therefore, in his 
plays makes poetry serve the purpose of scene-painting. 
Whenever he likes, by the stroke of a line or two of the most 
exquisite lyric, he transfigures the insipid and matter-of-fact 
stage-scene before the audience into one of uncommon charm 
and romance, In “Hamlet”, for example, Horatio points out 
to Marcellus and Bernardino: 

* But look the morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks ovr the dew of yon high eastern hill" 
Again in the same play, Hamlet addressing the ghost says: - 
tisse What may this mean 
That thou...... 
Revisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon 
Making night hideous”. 
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In “Richard II" we have Northumberland pointing out to 
Bolingbroke $ 
“These high wild hills and rough uneven ways 
Draw out our miles." 


In “As You Like It" Orlando addressing the Duke Senior says : 
‘Whoever you are 
That in this desert inaccessible 
Under the shades of melancholy boughs” 


In “Macbeth” we have a very beautiful and realistic description 
of Machbeth’s castle by the King and Banquo on their entering 
ib. As we read it, we are automatically transported into the 
same atmosphere and actually feel ourselves standing in front 
of some ancient castle of medieval times. 


Duncan: “The castle hath a pleasant seat, the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses 

Banquo: The guest of summer 
The temple-haunting maret does approve 
By his loved mansionary that the heaven’s 

| breath 

Smells wooingly $ no jetty .freize 
Buttress, no coign’of vantage but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle, 
Where they most. breed and haunt. I have 


observed 
The air is delicate" 

Thus ‘we see that in Shakespeare's; maturer works, 
especially tragedies, Nature descriptions are closely interlaced 
with the plot and help a great deal in its representation In 
his tragedies we see the:sombre aspect of Nature—Nature ‘red 
in tooth and claw’. Not only does she assume an awful air as 
the action precipitates to the catastrophe, but.in the case of 
greater and far-reaching tragic events, 8.8. death of a king, she 
even gives dreadful portents long before. Before the murder 

ofjulius ७७807, we hear Casca saying to Cicero: 
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i . Are not you moved, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing infirm? 0 Cicero, 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks, and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and foam 
To be exalted with the threatening cloud, 
But never till tonight, never till now 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire ; 
Hither there is civil strife in heaven 
Or else the world too saucy with the gods 
Incenses them to send destruction 
Then he describes some unusual phenomena as sitting of the 
bird of night ‘at noon day upon the market-place hooting and 
shrieking.’ Cassius also refers to the fdreadful night: that 
thunders, lightens, opens graves and roars.’ Ceesor himself says . 
“Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night 
Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cried out 
‘Help ho! they murder Cæsor” 
Similarly before the disaster which overtook Cassius and Brutus 
the former again sees such ominous portents : 
“On our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell....... 
ravens, crows and kites 
Fly over our heads and downward look on us 
As we were sickly prey: their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal under which 
Our army lies ready to. give up the ghost” 
The very opening scene of “Macbeth”, featuring the witches, 
who are heard saying : ‘When shall we meet again in thunder, 
lightning or rain etc” is ominous, When Lady Macbeth 
learns about the advent of Duncan, she says 
“The raven himself‘is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements 
When Macheth goes to murder Duncan, his wife hears the 
shriek of an owl-and cries of crickets. Hven Nature condoles 
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for the king. Before the foul deed is known Lenox says to 
Macbeth : 
. “The night has been unruly where we Jay 
Our chimneys were blown down and as they say 
Lamentations heard in the air, strange screams of death 
And prophesying with accenta terrible 
Of dire combustion and confused events 
"New hatched to the woeful time: the-obscure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night: some say the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 
Again before Nemisis overtakes Macbeth, he says to Lady 
Macbeth: 

“Stones have been known to move and trees to speak” 

In “Hamlet” Bernardino calls the ghost a‘ portentous figure’ 
In “Lear” too we find Glaucester saying 

“These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good 
to us: though the wisdom of nature can reason thus, yet 
nature finds itself scourged by the sequent effects.” 

Nature, thus we see, foreshadows the coming events, 
and though the tragedy does not actually depend upon Nature, 
sometimes we feel her like assuming the role of the Olympian 
gods of Greek tragedy at whose frown the tragic fall of the 
hero is doomed. Throughout in Shakespeare’s tragedies 
Nature is represented as awful, sullen and terrific, correspond- 
ing to the similar moods of man, External Nature seems 
to be nothing but thé internal Nature objectified. At any 
rate, the two act and react upon one another. If there is a 
storm in the mind of Lear, there is also one round about him 
Kent describes the dreadful stormy night to which Lear is 
exposed thus : 

.. things that love night 
Love not such nights 88 these; the wrathful skies 
Gallow the very wanderers of the dark 
And make them keep their caves: since I was man 
Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain I never °. . 
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Remem ber to have heard : man’s nature cannot carry 

The affliction nor the fear.” 
Reacting to such a turbulent weather, Lear in his mad frenzy 
exclaims : 

‘Blow, wind and crack your cheeks ! rage! blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanes, spout 

Till yon have drenched our steeples. drowned the cocks 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt cauriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 

Dinge my white head! And thou all-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o* the world 

Crack Nature's moulds, all germens spill at once 

That make ungrateful man!” 

"Remember thy bellyful! spit fire! spout rain | 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness, 

I never gave you kingdom, call'd you children, 

You owe me no subscription, then let fall 

Your horrible pleasure, here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, week and despised old man 

But yet I call you servile ministers 

That have with two pernicious daughters joined 

Your high engendered battles, 'gainst a head 

So white and old as this. O! O! it is foul.” 
What a tragic figure of the great imperious Lear! And with 
what masterliness Shakespeare -with the help of the majestic 
cadence of these lines visualises before us the roll of cataracts 
and hurricanes and all-shaking thunder} We actually begin 
to feel the solid globe rocking to its centre and the ‘high 
engendered battles’ of rain, wind and fire shaking the vault 
of heaven. But all this colossal panorama of a world in 
upheaval is simply the setting to a centre piece of a single 
human figure. This terrible presentation of Nature intensifies 
the dramatic atmosphere and adds to the effect of the 
tragic action. 

Sometimes Shakespeare creates the atmosphere for a 
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dreadful scene long before it is introduced in order to prepare 
the mind of the audience for its reception, Thus prior to 
the appearance of the ghost a dramatic atmosphere is created 
suited to the extremely horrible scene that is to follow by the 
conversation of Hamlet and Horatio about the weather : 
“Ham. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold 
Hor. It is nipping and an eager air.” 

There are also other examples where the tragic atmos- 
phere is intensified by descriptive passages of sombre Nature 
As Macheth goes to murder the king the very stillness of 
night becomes horrible to him 

"Now ov’r the one half world 
Nature seems dead and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleeper, witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings and wither'd murder 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealing pace 
Moves like a ghost, Thou sure and firm-set earth 
Hear not my steps which way they walk for fear. 
The very stones prate of my whereabout . 
And take the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it” 
Again on the eve of the murder of Banquo, Macbeth says to his 
wife : 

| re the bat hath flown 

His cloistered flight; ere to black He cate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note” í 
-“Light thickens and the crow 

Makes wing to the rocky wood 
. Good things of day begain to drop and drowse 

While night’s black agents to their preys-do rouse” 

The very description of night gives ‘us the scent of the 
foul deed going to be done. The external nature is but the 
reflex of the interna], so much so that even such a beautiful 
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sight as sunrise assumes a sombre appearance. In “Henry IV» 
before the commencement of the battle, King and Prince 
Henry seeing the rising sun, converse thus: 


K. “How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon busky hill! the day looks pale 
At his distemperence, 

P. The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day”. 


Besides these passages which help to create a tragic 
atmosphere, there are others which simply refer fo time and 
indirectly give 4 consciousness of it to the audience when 
Macbeth, after his meeting with the witches, sees the king, he 
harbours in his mind some ambitious desires and hence breaks 
forth: 

Stars hide your fires 
Let not light see my black and deep desires 


thus giving the audience the knowledge that itis night time, 
Similarly after the appearance of the ghost of Banquo, - Lady 
Macbeth in answer to her husband’s question “what is the 
night 2” says, “Almost at odds with morning, which is which." 
Again Hamlet while going to see his mother gives the 
time-reference ६ 

“Tis the very witching time of night 

When churchyard yawns and hell itself breathes out 

Contagions to the world." 
The ghost of the king says to Hamlet: 

“The *glow-worm shows the matin to be near 

And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire.” 


In “Antony and Cleopatra” one of the sentinals at 

Csesor's camp refers to time by saying, “The night is shiny”, 

There are some passages, where Nature is simply apos- 

trophised. Pericles, shipwrecked at the shores of Pentapolis, 
exclaims : 
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“Yet cease your ire, ye angry stars of heaven 
Wind rain and thunder, remember earthly man 
Is but a substance’? 
Macbeth addresses the night after setting the murderers 
at Banquo’s life, . 
Come sealing night 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day’ 
Enobarbus in “Antony and Cleopatra,» while committing 
guicide asks the help of Nature and àddresses her thus : 
“O bear me witness, night - 
Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 
O sovereign mistress of-true melancholy, 
The poisonoust damp of night disporge upon me 


In all these passages of time-reference and  apostrophising 
Nature that are found in the tragedies there is a dismal note 
which adds no less to the tragic atmosphere, हु 

Sometimes we came across lines where some aspect of 
Nature is described but to convey some other meaning 
symbolically. Cassius on the eve of the battle with Octavius 
8998 $ 
| “Why now blow wind, swell billow and swim bark! 
: Phe storm is up and all is on the hazard." 
Talking to Antony a little earlier he says, 

“Antony 

The posture of your blows are yet unknown ; 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees 

And leave them honeyless,» ‘and soundless too” 

In tragedies too, as in comedies, there are some passages 
denoting comparison or contrast which produce a very vivid 
effect. In "Julius Caesor" Titinius on the death of Cassius 
exclains : 

“O setting sun 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to-night 
.. So in his red blood Cassius? day is set 
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The sun of Rome is set! our day is gone ; 
Clouds, dews and dangers come i» 
Macbeth after seeing the ghost of Banquo says to his wife : 
“Can such things be 
And overcome us like a summers’ cloud 
Without our special wonder ?» 
Seeing Juliet weeping for the death of Tybalt, her father 
chides her 
‘When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle-dew 
But for the sunset of my brothers’ sun 
It rains down-right. 
How now! a candit girl? What still in tears? 
Evermore showering 9” 


ahd then putting forth along simile compares her‘tempest- 
tossed body’ to a bark sailing on the ‘salt flood’ of tears. 
This indulgence in conceits like those of the ‘Metaphysical’ 
poets and long-drawn-out similes are characteristic of Shakes- 
peare's early plays like Romeo and Juliet” and "Richard II. I 
am tempted to quote yet another apt and beautiful simile from 
the former play. Capulet seeing the seemingly dead body of 
Juliet observes 

“Death lies on her like untimely frost 

Upon the sweetest flower of all the field” 


In “Antony and Cleopatra’, there is a very striking comparison 
given by Antony as he talks with his servant Hros, 
“Sometime we see a cloud that's dragonish ; 
. A vapour sometime like a bear or lion 
A towerd citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain or blue promontory 
With trees upon %, that nod unto the world 
- And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen those signs 
Then black vesper’s pageants X 
That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rock dislimns and makes it indistinót Tm 
‘Ag Ebor isin water, +° Fe 0009 Fe oC 
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s.s.s NOW thy Captain is . 
Even such a body 
What a sad reflection on one's fate ! 
There are also very beautiful Nature-passages of course 
very rare to be found—in the tragedies which, as if if were, 
feebly try to seduce the minds of the audience into the open 
sunshine from the continued sight of the awful and the dreadful 
Thus in “Hamlet” we have the Queen prefacing her sad news 
of Ophalia’s death : 
“There is a willow grows aslant a brook 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream” 

or Lear describing the land he gives to one of his daughters: 
“With shadowy forests and with champains riched 
With plenteous rivers and with skirted meads” 

' Thus we have seen to what dramatic uses Shakespeare 
puts Nature, Not only his use of Nature-poetry throws a 
flood of light on the chronology of his plays, he also utilizes 
it in characterization.. His treatment of Nature does not only 
corréspond to the tragic or comic atmosphere of his plays 
ii also adapts itself to the general temper or tone of the 
individual play or even scene. For example Nature as 
portrayed in "Amid Summer Nights’ Dream” is totally different 
from that depicted in “As You Like It." In the former we have 
a riot of brilliant colours, in the latter the descriptions are 
more restrained, In "Much Ado” there is the trimmed and 
artificial beauty of ‘the peached bower,’ while in *Winter's Tale” 
: we have the natural grace of wild flowers, ‘Twelfth Night’ 
opens with an atmosphere of love, music and perfume Love 
scenes in “Romeo and Juliet,’ “Merchant of Venice,” ‘Mid 
Summer” all take place in silvery moon-light. Same is the 
case with tragedies. The out-door stormy scenes of “King 
Lear” have a striking contrast with the murky secret in-door 
night-scenes of “Macbeth,” 

Although Shakespeare is almost always realistic in his 
desoriptions of Nature, yet sometimes he also becomes id ealistic 
and unreal by the introduction of supernatural descriptions of 
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Nature e. g. the magical charms ofthe witches in Macbeth ; 
“Hye of newt and toe of frog 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, ete” 
and Hecate’s saying : | 
“Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound"' 
or the saunterings of the supernatural beings in ‘Mid Summer 
Night's Dream" and in “Tempest” Ariels song: “In a 
Cowslip’s bell I lie.” 

As for his knowledge of Natural History, it is not quite 
sound. Sometimes he only depends on tradition e.g. “the 
toad that wears a precious jewel in his head” and the Hyrcantiger. 
He makes reference to fabulous creatures merely for the 
decoration of his. style. His knowledge about the habits of 
animals was not very accurate, The description of a bee-hive 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury in “Henry V” in the light of 
modern research is utter nonsense. However this does not 
in any way discredit Shakespeare. His descriptions of Nature 
and the use he has made of them in his dramas are worthy of 
the greatest poet-dramatist of England. In the words of 
Dryden-(though he does not use the word ‘nature’. in our 
present limited sense) “Shakespeare was the man who of 
all modern and perhaps ancient poets had the largest and 
the most comprehensive soul. All the images of Nature 
were still present to him ; and he drew them not laboriously, 
but luckily. When he describes anything you more than see 
it, you feel it too.” 
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“Artificial Diamonds" 
By S. K. AGRAWAL; Fisan B. Bo. (IND. CHEM). 

Chemistry has given us an insight into the composition. 
of almost all kinds of matter. "When we are told that charcoal 
and diamond are exactly the same from the chemist’s stand- 
point; that kerosene oil is a compound .of carbon and 
hydrogen; that both sugar and paper are composed of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen; that Quinine when analysed, shows 
that it is made up of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen ; 
and that water from the differant parts of the world have 
got a fixed composition; we feel astonished ! 

Chemistry gives us command of matter, and therefore 
the empire of the world. The country that produces the 
best chemists must, in the long run, be the most powerful 
and wealthy. And why ? Because, it wil have the fewest 
wastes unutilised forms of matter, the most powerful explosives, 
the hardest steels, the best guns, the mightiest engines, 
and the most resistant armour. Their country will be the 
least dependent upon other lands, the most prosperous in 
peace, the most terrible in war. It was said of old that the 
pen is mightier than the sword. We can nowsay with truth 
that the balance of the chemist is mightier than either. 

‘By the knowledge of Chemistry, we have obtained 
“Artificial Diamonds" in no way inferior to the natural ones 
as regards-chemical and optical properties; ‘Artificial Dyes’ 
far brighter and more durable than any natural dye; 
‘Artificial Silk’ far more lustrous than any natural silk; 
‘Artificial Scent’ a thousand times more powerful than 
any natural scent and so on. We can prepare from that 
black foul-smelling, viscous liquid coal-tar, a substance which 
is Five Hundred times sweeter than sugar, or a substance 
which gives off the delightful smell of jasmine, or also ane 
which can blow up a whole city in a second. We can have 
bone and ivory, horn and leather, rubber and resins, camphor 
and indigo all prepared artificially. 
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Chemists have even dared toleave the inanimate world 
attrack the problem of life itself, ln I827, the great German 
Chemist Wohler prepared ‘Artificial Urea’—a typical vital 
product, and which is now manufactured, in tons at a time. 

In ३शा Emil Fisher, prepared ‘Artificial Protein’—an 
important part of our food—by purely chemical means, from 
purely inorganic materials- which surround us on every side 
in millions of tons—GiIVING US BREAD 80 TO SPEAK FROM THE AIR 
AND STONES ABOUT US, Ea 

Chemistry, proves that the exiquisitely beautiful gem 
diamond and a piece of ordinary coal or charcoal are composed 
of the same substance—carbon. The diamond is only carbon 
which has been fused at an enormous temperature and pressure 
and allowed to crystallize, In I77I,. a magnificent diamond 
was burnt in the laboratory of the chemist Mocguer at Paris 
In i776, Lavoisier heated another diamond and plunged if 
into a jar of oxygen gas. It burnt with a dazzling white 
light, leaving behind a minute trace of ash and forming the 
invisible gas co 2 

C+0,=00, 

(Diamond) 

This was subsequently proved by Davy who burnt equal 
weights of diamond and charcoal and got equal volumes of co 2 

Now the element carbon is- directly or indirectly the 
source of nearly all the powers used atthe present time in 
the civilised world. The hundreds of thousands of great steam 
engines ceaselessly working night and day, driving whirling 
machinery for all the manifold purposes of a great and complex 
civilisation, derive their gigantic energy from this element. At 
first sight it is altogether hard to realise how intimately char- 
coal is woven into the life of a civilised man! In the form of 
a costly gem, a8 diamond, carbon gleams on the breast and hair 
of Kings and Queens, while as graphite or plumbago it provides 
us with black lead pencils, polishes our boots and lubricates our 
machinery.. It occurs free as coal to the extent of 500 million 
fons, According to Pettenkofer, as man weighing 70 kilos 
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(L54lbs.) contains ]9 kilos (26. 4. lbs.) of carbon or charcoal; 
no less than 257 million tons are stored up in the bodies of 
men and women living upon the earth atthe present time, At 
first sight, a piece of formless black charcoal may appear to 
have nothing particularly interesting about it. Yet how decep- 
tive are first appearances! If magnified a few hundred 
thousand times, would be seen to have a structure so complex 
as- to be beyond all power of imagination, The substance 
possesses a frothlike structure, and, is filled with numberless 
caverns, coffee houses, tunnels, rooms and galleries, lying thick 
one' over the other in endless confusion, filled with closely 
paeked molecules of gases Thus a piece of freshly made 
charcoal at N. T, P. will absorb 70 times its volume of 
. Ammonia gas, so strongly compressed as to be almost liquid 

Until recently carbon was considered to be quite invo- 
latile and infusible. We now know, however, that it volatilises 
at the enormous temperature of 3,600 ७ without melting. The 
reason of this is that its boiling point under atmospheric pressure 
lies below its melting point; in other words it boils before it 
melts. Now we know that greater the pressure we apply to a 
substance the lighter the temperature at which it boils. For 
example, water boils at l00*e under atmospheric pressure, but 
when we increase the pressure on the surface to I96 atmos- 
pheres, it then boils at 370°c—a low red heat. In the same 
way, by subjecting carbon to a pressure great enough we 
could raise its boiling point without affecting the melting point 
much, and then we could cause it to boil above its melting point. 
We should then possess the power of melting carbon and.of 
making diamonds artificially by allowing the molten liquid to 
slowly cool and crystallise. 

Sir William Crookes calculates that at a temperature of 
about 4,30°c a pressure of about 47 atmospheres will liquify 
it. There can be no doubt that by subjecting carbon to a very 
great pressure and an enormously high temperature (lower than 
"5,600 —its critical temperature and higher than 4,\50°—its 
melting point.) We should transform it into a clear colourless 
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liquid. On allowing this liquid to cool the carbon would 
crystallise out as large, transparent, sparkling, beautiful 
diamonds. "n 
Sometimes, when we see a diamond gleaming in ‘a 
jeweller’s window in a busy city street, or gittering on a lady's 
attire amidst the light and music of a ball-room; let us recollect 
for a moment its strange story ; how it was conceived in the 
depths of the earth in an ocean of liquid fire; how it slowly 
grew and took form during countless ages of slow cooling in 
mighty subterraneous furnaces ; how it was suddenly. brought to 
the surface during some titanic convulsion of earth’s crust; 
when amidst vast thunderings, the earth split open and 
torrents of white hot molten rock came pouring out from the 
throat of some old-world long-vanished volcano, millions upon 
millions of years ago, bearing with it our diamond; how it lay 
buried in rock in utter silence and darkness for age after age, 
while successive races of plants, animals, and men came into 
existence, rose to power, slowly declined and’ passed away. 
How then at last, its long rest was broken, the pick axe of 
man was heard, daylight flashed in upon it, and it was plucked 
from its age-long hiding place and sent to circulate from hand 
to hand in the world of Kings and Queens. Whence came 
the carbon of the diamond ? Probably from the living plants ! 
This carbon in the plants was obtained from the Co, in the 
air by the agency of sunlight. The plants absorbed the gas, 
the light decomposed it to carbon and oxygen, the oxygen was 
given upto the air while the carbon remained stored up in the 
tissues of the plants to be finally turned into coal, dug out of 
the earth by man after long ages and burnt again to its 
original form CO,. In a sense, wemay regard the heat from 
the burning coal as part of the heat and light radiated from the 
sun millions and millions of years ago! What a splendid 
example of the Law of Conservation of Energy." Yes, every 
diamond in the world at some remote epoch formed part ofa living 
plant! First as COs gas in the air, then as wood in a tree, 
then a8 coal, then deeper in the earth as graphite, and finally, 
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after undergoing the purification of the fierce central fires, as a 
glittering gem—this is the strangest life-story of the diamond. 

So we will now look upon a piece of ordinary . diamond 
with interest. It is really a very wonderful thing, with a 
wonderful history behind it, a history fraught with the 
mightiest cosmical effects, and most intimately bound up with 
the life.of animals and plants, Hach piece of diamond is old, 
far older than our sacred Ganges and Himalayas. ` It has 
endured while untold races of men and animals have gone by 
and faded ; It was there when vast reptiles roamed in gloomy 
swamps and there was no trace o? man; In comparison to it 
man is a thing of yesterday, 

The diamonds come out of the mines, but how did they 
got- there? How were they formed? What is their Origin? 
In. 896 an. illustrious Frenchman M, Moissan, aided by the 
electric furnace, has given to the Scientific world what may 
turn out to be the true solution of the mystery. Moissan did 
this as follows :- 

Tron when melted dissolves carbon as water dissolves 
sugar, and on cooling a? ordinary pressures’ liberates it in the 
form of graphite. Moisson now asked himself the question: 
Will the carbon separate out as diamond if the pressure be 
enormously increased? To test this he compressed pure 
charcoal (made by charring sugar) into a cylinder of soft iron, 
closed it with a plug of the same metal, packed it with charcoal 
into a carbon crucible, and heated the whole in an electric 
arc to the enormous temperatura of 83500°C—a temperature at 
which iron melts like wax and volatilises in clouds—and 
plunged the dazzling fiery mass beneath cold water in order to 
cool it suddenly. We can well imagine that the great experi- 
mentor, 88 he himself confesses, carried out this portion of 
the experiment with a considerable degree of nervousness, half 
expecting that a violent explosion would be the result. For 
molten iron when plunged into water has been known to explode 
disastrously owing to the generation of gaseous hydrogen. - 

SFe + 4H,O = Fe,0, + 4H}. 
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Indeed so hot was the iron that it remained red hot in 
boiling water for some minutes, Luckily all went well. The 
iron cooled and solidified to a hard mass of steel on the outside. 
Now iron increases in volume when passing from a liquid to 
a solid state, The sudden cooling solidified the outer layer 
of iron and enclosed the inner molten mass with .a rigid 
immensely strong envelope. The inner liquid iron then 
solidified and expanded against the rigid enclosing envelope. 
An enormous internal pressure was thus produced and under 
the stress of this pressure the dissolved carbon separated 
out as diamonds—not large diamonds such as you see in & 
Jewellers window, but small, sometimes microscopical ones, 
worthless as gems, but all the same real diamonds, answering 
to all the chemical, Physical, and optical tests of the natural 
ones from mines. These- diamonds, however, are imbedded 
in a mass of steel and graphite, These were treated several 
times with aqua-regia, then alternately with boiling H2504 and 
Hydrofluoric Acid, and the residue heated at 200°c with 
a mixture of मर, 80, and K NO, All the amorphous 
carbon was destroyed leaving only a trace of graphite which 
was destroyed by transforming it into graphitic oxide by 
means of a mixture of concentrated Nitric Acid and 
Potassium Chlorate, The small dense residue was put 
into Methylene Iodide, density 3'4, in which a portion 
sank. This consisted of small, beautiful, and sparkling 
diamonds. 

The process of the formation of diamonds in Nature, 
is similar to that followed by Moissan in his experiments. Buried 
beneath some six hundred miles of molten rock, there lie 
vast masses of iron heated to a temperature enormously higher 
than that produced in our Laboratories. Itis compressed by 
hundreds of miles of rock with a force so tremendous as to be 
almost inconceivable to us, which at the same time is impreg- 
nated with carbon, which under such conditions is freely 
miscible in it. On account of some great volcanic disturbance, 
the low-lying carbonaceous layers are sometimes forced nearer 
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the surface and then slowly cool and orystallise in the form of 
diamond, during hundreds and thousands of years. 

In I9l7-the famous German Chemist O:ts Ruf repeated 
Moissan’s experiments, dissolving the Charcoal in ten grams 
of iron in a carbon crucible in vaccum in an electric resistance 
furnace. Underneath the furnace was an arrangement so that 
the crucible could be dropped into oil or in water. With carbon 
dissolved in pure iron, quenched in oil from 2200jc-or in water 
from 2400[e, be obtained colourless particles with diamond light. 
Ruff therefore confirmed Moissan’s results completely. 

On September l2th, 929, at a meeting of the American 
Chemical Society at Minneopolis, Prof. Williard Hershey said 
that he had taken up the work where Moissan left off, had 
some improvements in his technique and was hopeful of produc- 
ing good diamonds in the laboratory. His process consists 
of melting pure carbon with filings of various metals in an 
electric furnace, and plunging the white hot. mass into an 
icecold saturated salt solution. 

The diamond is the hardest of all known substances, 
So hard is it in comparison to glass that a suitable diamond 
splinter will plane curls off a glass plate such as a carpenter's 
took planes shavings off a wooden board! Although so hard 
itis very brittle. A fall may smash it like a piece of glass 
while a blow from a hammer will shiver it into dust. Many 
diamonds are in a state of internal stress or strain. They 
contain millions of minute cavities filled with gas at enormous 
pressure, They often contain liquid co 2. "This is the reason 
why diamonds so often explode soon after reaching the surface 
of the earth. Its sp. gr. is 3°52. It has,a high refractive 
power. The index of refraction is 2°435 for the red rays, 
2°4295 for the yellow and 24278 for the green. The high 
refractive power, and the strong reflection at both surfaces, 
give it a high lusture for which itis valued asran ornament. 
It is extra-ordinarily involatile. The highest temperature yet 
produced upon the earth is just sufficient to volatilise it. At 
ordinary temperature it is one of the most chemically inactive 
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substance known. Diamond forms orystals belonging to the 
cubico system. It is a striking example of the laws governing 
the X-ray reflection. The atomic arrangements of carbon 
in diamond and graphite has been studied by means of X-rays. 
In diamond the atoms are equally distributed but in graphite 
one of the valencies joins an atom with another in a plane 
at a greater distance, and so this linking is much less firm 
than that in diamond. The atomic arrangement in the case 
of diamond is tetrahedral, while it is hexagonal in the case 
of graphite. When first found diamonds are rough, unattrao- 
tive pebbles, and it is only after they have been cut, and 
polished that they become the beautiful gems set in rings 
and neclaces; 

Since the dimond is crystallised coal, itis but natural 
‘ that it will burn. Indeed, if would be possible to have a 
diamond fire instead of acoalone. But whatan enormous 
difference exists between them in price! A ton of the best 
coal may cost some shillings but a ton of diamonds would be 
worth between 8 million pounds. This would be an expensive 
luxury even for a millionaire. Yet, possibly in future the 
intrinsic value of the two will more nearly approximate, for 
diamonds can now be made in the laboratory 

Diamonds can be characterised by the following tests : 

(l) Sinking in acetylene tetra-bromide, sp. gr. 3°0 
(Carborundum and aluminium oxide float on this). 

(2) By the bluish or bright orange fluorescence in ultra 
violet light, the crystal being placed on sheet iron, or the 
Strong yellowish white fluorescence produced by a-rays from 
radium, the crystal being on mica. 

(3) It is transparent to X-rays while all imitations 
are opaque. 

Some natural diamonds are remarkable for their size 
and history. The largest diamond ever discovered is the 
CULLINAN diamond weighing 3,025 carats found at Pretoria 
in I905. The diamond, when being shipped to England, was 
insured for £500,000, and has since then been cut into «a 
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number of smaller stones. Next to Cullinan come ORLoor, 
weighing ]94$ carats, cut in the rose form resembling the 
half of a pigeon's egg; the Rzaswr or Prrr diamond, bought 
by Mr. Pitt the Governor of Madras in I702, considered as 
the finest and most perfect Brilliant in Europe, weighing 
]86.6 carats originally weighing 4l0 carats; the last but the 
most remarkable comes. Konmoon, the largest belonging to 
the British Crown, found in one of the Golkunda mines, worn 
5000 years ago by our Danbir Karna one of the Heroes 
celebrated in Mahabharat. Then it passed to Babar the 
founder of the Mogul dynesty in i5496, It originally weighed 
703 carats. In 3789 it passed to Nadirshah the Persian 
invador, who gave it the name ‘Kohinoor’ the ‘Mountain of 
light.” Then it passed to Ranjit Singh the ruler of Lahore. 
In 849 on the annexation of Punjab to British India, the’ 
poor Kohinoor had to be surrendered only to become miserable 
for it was beheaded in June I850. The exact time and date 
is not known. Now it weighs only 400४8 carats. Poor 
Kohinoor ! 

The first artificial diamonds were made by Hannay and 
Hogarth in 860, Improvements in this process were made by 
Luzi, Crookes, Moissan, Euf and others, but even at the 
present time they have not been manufactured in a large scale. 
The largest genuine synthetic diamond on record measures 
one m. metre across. The problem of making large diamond 
is chiefly a matter of power and pressure and length of heating. 
It. is no longer an unattainable goal to produce artificial 
diamonds in the laboratory and it is believed that the difficulties. 
that prevent the preparation of large and beautiful diamonds 
are only technical When we will be able to deal with a 
thousand pounds ofiron as easily as we deal with four or five 
ounces, then undoubtedly large diamonds will be produced. 
Nature in the depths of the Harth operates with gleaming 
furnaces hotter than any we can produce, with vast pressures 
due to hundreds of miles of overlying rocks and Earth, with 
time reckoned in thousands of years, and with quantities 
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reckoned in millions of tons; as a result of these titanic 
operations she produces magnificent diamonds such as at 
present we can only admire, not imitate. But who can say 
what the future holds in her lap? In Science nothing is 
impossible, Perhaps, within a short time, we can hold in our 
hands as playthings “Artificial Diamonds” such as would now 
be worth millions and be deemed worthy to glorify Crown 
or Sceptre | 
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George Santayana’s Doctrine of Essence 
Mr, V. Murry, M. A. 
( Continued) 
II 
Discovery OF ESSENCE. 


All the considerations urged above lead to but one result; 
they distract us from using the datum as a convenient 
symbol for the not-given. We where attending to colours, 
pains and pleasures not for their own sake butin so far as 
they led or to others in the back-ground. In the heat of 
animal pursuit we scarcely bestowed any attention upon them, 
We can now stop this mad gallop to observe and to contemplate 
things given and cease worrying ourselves with the unknowable, 

The loss of faith in anything other than the given has 
no tendency to banish ideas. “All that is sordid or tragic falls 
away, and everything acquires a lyric purity.’ A clarity 
of vision sets in; as long as belief, interpretation and signi- 
ficance entered in the object in hand was ambiguous; “in 
seeking the fact the mind overlooked or confused the datum,” 
The transitive element engrossed all attention ; yet each element 
in this eager investigation, including this very eagerness, 
is perfectly what it is. Nothing is vague in itself or other 
than what itis, Symbols are vague for what they stand for may, 
not be clear. When a word is said to be vague, itis not the 
sound or the syllables composing it that are vague but the 
meaning, the symbolised. We cannot simply mistake; for 
this arises out of taking one thing for another. 

Illusions can be sought to be overcome by substituting 
new beliefs for the old. In animal life this is the solution 
feasible without atonce upsetting practical convenience ; 
no criterion of truth is involved except omit custom, comfort 
and the accidental absence of doubt. A more radical way is to 
entertain the illusion without succumbing to it, by accepting 
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it openly as illusion. “The error is washed out of the illusion ; 
it is an idea, not a symbol. : It may be fleeting ; perhaps, 
I may not be able to retain it; but as long as my contemplation 
lasts it will be inherently what itis. It will be an Essence. 

Essences are all the possible terms used in discourse ; 
they are the only things actually present, Such things, 
as colour, melody, hardness etc. usually called appearances 
or characters are ‘Essences.’ They ate not ideas, not being 
mental; nor are they physical entities. Temporal and 
spatial sequences are not germane to them; for all these 
mistakes occur by considering them as characters of something, 
here and now, or past and far away. “Not only is the 
character of each essence inalienable, and so long as itis open 
to intuition indubitable, but the realm of essences is infinite.” 
Here “Scepticism has touched bottom ; one cannot doubt 
essence omit ‘nor negate it; for it is a describable somewhat. 
The very doubt or negation will but serve to give the essence. 

The doctrine of Hssence though strongly reminiscent 
of Plato's ‘Ideas’ has very striking differences, Essences can 
claim much the same ontological status as the Platonic ‘ideas,’ 
but none what-so-ever of the cosmological and moral signi- 
ficance of the latter, Inthe realm of Essence there is no 
heirarchy ; no emphasis falls upon the favourite forms, e. g., 
the good or the beautiful. Emphasis, if analysed, will always 
mean discrimination choice; it therefore supposes an extra- 
neous agent imposing his own prejudices or as Santayan would 
have it, animal interests’. The. Realm of Essence is a perfect 
democracy; rather it is an anarchy without confusion and 
hustling. Nothing is denied a place; it is not peopled by 
chosen deities; beauteous as well as hideous things, the 
pleasant and the painful are there. It must however be pointed 
out that even Plato- clearly sees in his Parminedes the 
untenability of restricting the realm of ‘Ideas’ to the good and 
the desirable. Moreover, Essences are not the Archetypes, 
the originals to which empirical objects try unsuccessfully to 
conform. No such duality is implied or tenable. 
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Ii might be objectéd that without the trazisitive * furiction, 
without relations the datum is nothing; thé puts datiim:is 4 
myth; A colour i always the color of sométhing ; dn 
appearance is an appearance of a sübstanée eté: At this how- 
ever is futile: If colour wéte nothing in itself thé problem 
about its belonging to this or that; its béing true or false 
would séAréely arise. It must haye 80798 intrinsió character 
eVén if it Were to bë denied. 

s ITI 
TRANSITION TO TRE REALMS OF MATTER AND SPIRIT: 

Iam indubitably certain of thé ३6६ Of Esfénce; of thé 
being of fhe immediately given; eati I hope to save dny- 
thing else from thé wieckage ? Oris thing is clear; whatéver 
I ddinit mist come througli the frorit door; riot Surréptitioüsly 
through fhe back door of uhreflection, I8 scepticism hostilé 
to belief as such? Belief; intention, is a part of the datum ; 
how 886 cai thé datum which is purely passive and indifferent 
be made to stand: for things not given. Scepticism is hostile 
tothe unconscious belief that thé not given, substance, past 
evérit eto. is as good as the giver. Jt militates only against 
beliefs not avowedly recoghised, Complete scepticism is 
aGcordingly not inconsistent with atiimal faith ; the admission 
tat nothing given exists i8 nob incompatible with belief in. 
things nob given!’ Only oii thé exacting standard that the 
réalm of belief— the noj-given too—mist be dB certdin as the 
given does the conflict arise. Imay hunibly takes the chancés 
and need not aspire fof thé impossible. 

We may profitably consider What objects animal faith 
réquires us to posit and in What order, without for ४ 
idoment forgetting that our assurance of theif existencé is 
Ghly instinctive and our deséription of their 88998 
only symbolic. Beliefs can bé studied under "different orders 
~ynder the order of their geiiesig or origination in nature 
under the order of discovery or how they presént theittiselvés 
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to the human mind, and thirdly under the order of. evidence, 
i. # in the order of their logical sequence, . With-the latter 
alone are we concerned 

Starting from absolute certitude-—from the obvious 
character of some essence the first object of belief suggested 
by that assurance is the identity of this essence in various 
instances of it, in yarious contexts. This identity is not 
tautological, as every essence must he identical with itself. 
Identity to be significant must be problematic, J must 
identify two intuitious of the same essence. In doing so, 
even in asserting it as the same, I assume: many things—the 
lapse of time, succession of states, the power of memory to 
traverse unimpeded some gap in experience, recognition of the 
object as previously experienced and the stability of the mind ; 
in short, a full fledged discourse is presupposed. 

Why should the identity of Essence in two or more 
intuitions of it be regarded problematic—be an object of belief ? 
The two or more occurences of an Essence cannot be together 
as part of one datum in one single intuition without losing 
their individuality ; when the first intuition occurred the 
second was not, and vice versa, “Any survey which is analytic, 
so that it gives foothold for demonstration, or any definition 
following upon such analysis, presupposes the repetition of 
the same essences in different contexts, This presupposition 
cannot be justified by the intuition occupying the mind at 
any one time........ The force of dialectic, then, lies in 
identifying terms in isolation with the same terms in relation.” 
Logic can not prove this eupposition ; for all demonstration 
requires that entities be repeatable, 

With the admission of discourse, .of fluctuation of interest 
actuated by demonstration, with the dropping of one essence 
and the emergence of another, we have differentiated Essence 
and intuition ; for intuition is a view of Essence, attention fixed 
upon it, not the essence itself. “The first existence of which 
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the sceptic who finds himself in the presence of random essences 
can gather reasonable proot is the existence of intuition to which 
these essences are manifest.» This is noi a matter of belief, like 
the belief in substance, but a fundamental condition of essences 
being known at all, Intuition itself cannot be a theme of doubt 
or disbelief, for it is never presented, A thing canbe doubted 
only when some essence is used transitively, symbolically for 
the not-given. “The difference between Essence and Intuition, 
though men may have discovered it late, then seems to me 
profound and certain. They belong to two different realms 
of being’.*} We have thus three realms, namely— Intuition, 
Hssence—that which is immediately and indubitably present 
and the Realm of belief 

We were taking a review of beliefs in their order of logical 
sequence. In pursuing the implications of belief in the identity 
of essence in discourse, in different contexts, we saw that the 
dostulate involved belief in time, in memory, in a mind review- 
ing and recognising them and in a discourse on which interest 
is directed and in which essences appear and disappear. If we 
were interested in this order we can pass to the belief in 
substance and point out how necessary it is for Logic, for 
judging ; we require a subject of which characters, essences 
can be predicated, Belief in substance is essential for action, 
where we take appearances as signals for things in the back- 
ground. We shall then be led on to belief in nature, in other 
minds and so forth. These considerations shall have to be 
taken up when we deal with the realm of matter, to which 
they all properly belong. For, matter is defined by Santayana 
“as an object which cannot be found in the landscape of intui- 
tion but must be posited from the outside in ifs dynamic and 
truly material capacity.”* The Realm of Matter from the 
the point of view of our discovery is the realm of action—- 
Vyavahara; it is essentially dynamic, not pictorial. 





#i The Realm of Matter" P. x 
TOp. cit. P, 33 j 
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Certain general and far reaching statements about the 
three realms can be made. They are exhaustive and 
exclusive; secondly, that the distinctions herein made will 
not be affected by any discovery in science or arts ; and lastly 
that if one of the realms be abolished or were thought away, 
at least one other will be affected. 

To take the first, that the realms together exhaust all 
being and mutually exclude each other. To assert the ex- 
haustiveness of these three we should be in a position fo assign 
any new entity placed before us to one of these three, no | 
fourth should be needed. What all I require is to understand 
what is meant by calling anything a body, a soul etc. and then 
I shall straight away assign it to one of them. The three cate- 
gories—Intuition, Essence and Matter—the object of belief-are 
so defined that nothing can be left out. And from this it very 
well follows that any discovery or development in modern 
science will not necessitate any change in the categories, Our 
mechanism of knowing is not reasonably expected to be 
affected. The definition of matter, being merely functional—as 
that which is not present in the field of intuition-has nothing 
whatsoever to do with scientific oonceptions and does not 
militant against any of them. And consequently, it will not 
be overthrown by any of them. Similar is the case with the 
other realms. Any discovery in science or art will but enrich 
our stock of known essences, but will not create a new realm. 

The three realms are exclusive ; they cannot be confused. 
Spirit is the light of intuition lending actuality to things 
known. It is not a substance nor matter, as if is not a 
principle of generation or selection. Spirit-Intuition-never 
figures among the dramatis personae of the play it witnesses. 
“Pure awareness or consciousness suffices to exemplify spirit", 
Spirit neither generates anything nor is generated. Generation 
is incompatible with the nature of spirit—unity and actuality. 
For, spirit must not only generate but know that it has done 
so. The generated becomes an object of intuition and not the 
intuition itself. An identity, which by the nature of the case is 
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unproyable, has to be posited between intuition and its object. 
Again, any genuine generation militates against the actuality 
of spirit; from it something must emanate which -was not 
before; and nothing is latent in spirit. If anything were 
hidden in its bosom, spirit could have known that before its 
actual production, Jf ii did not, none else can; there is no 
evidence for alleged latency. Matter alone can generate. 
Spirit does not select either ; it does not determine what things 
are to be presented to it. Any selection presupposes a desired 
pattern according to which something is chosen. and others 
are rejected. Spirit does not stand for a content; if cannot 
therefore, select, Besides, to exercise choice both the desired 
known by consgjousness; the latter does not rule out ab initio 
the undesired. Otherwise, there would be no choice, From 
all these considerations it follows that spirit is the realm of 
the unmeanable; to say this is to say that ib js not an 
essence. Whenever we speak of spirit itis by tacitly making 
a picture of it, by making it matter 

The realm of essence is the realm of the meanable 
the realm of concepts known through intuition, Essences 
are neither mental nor physical, -Aş a sceptic, I fail to see 
when colour is present before me, its connection with. mind 
or matter. A relation is based on nothing more, segure 
than belief 

The realm of matter is the realm of belief; if is known 
through knowledge, memory and anticipation. It is never 
an actual factor in any field of intuition. It may be called, 
on this account, the realm of non-being. Essenges are 
intnited ; substance, matter is known ; is presented mediately 
through symbols. Santayana draws a distinction between 
intuition and knowledge ; the latter is faith mediated through 
symbols, We intuit colour, but we know the ‘rose’, as we 
know it through colour, The three realms haye distinctive 
features and are exclusive, 
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belief, becomes impossiblé;. the téalm Of matter has ipso 
facto dropped. out, -Hssénce must bé thére to act às à symbol. 
If there were on Spirit, essétices. cannot be intuited and 
transitive knoWlédgé too is impossible. It might be thought 
that the disappearance of matter Will Hardly affect the othér 
realms, for the latter are nöt dépendent on belief, This is 
so only apparently: With thé total disappearance of matter, 
of flux, of the flactudtion ôf attention aiid of choice, sésenced 
cannot continue to be presented sucdéssively. No prínóiple 
of transition of selection is inherént to spirit &nd essence. 
No distinction can be made  bétwéén them; they will be 
identical. Santayand, though fot very explicit on this point, 
does lend support to this assertion when he spéaks of the 
identity between Pure Being (Brahman) the simplest and most 
pervasive of all essences and Intuition 
IV ह 

An approach to the realni of Essence was made through 
Scepticism, or the Solipsism of the present moment, Hssénces, 
as we saw, are all possible terms in discourse; they are 
the immediately given; there is nothing hidden about them. 
It would be to ùttefly misunderstand the position if essences 
were taken as méntal states—sensations, perceptions, thought 
eto, i.e. ideas in the Lockean sense.  Essencé does not 
give any evidence of its relation with either the mind which 
perceives or thé substance of which it is thought to be an 
appearance; It is merely a thème open td corisideration, 
Essence was also distinguished from substaiice or matter; 
the latter is the object not present in the fiéld of intuition, 
but merely posited. Both essente atid matter &ré different 
from intuition which views them; this is identified by 
Santayana, with Spirit, Our task now is to consider in detail 

Thè principle of Eisseiióé is Identity; the being of 
each essencé- is- -éntirélj exhausted by its definition. 
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Definition in words is not meant here, but the character 
which distinguishes it from any other essence, Every 
essence is, therefore, perfectly individual. Questions of 
mistaken identity, vagueness, doubt or self-contradiction 
cannot arise in the pure realm of essence, In the illusory 
perception of rope as snake the illusory - ‘rope-snake’ iS as 
much an essence as the real snake or the rope. The cancelling 
judgment-“This isnot areal snake, but a rope" merely 
reinstates its character as a pure essence, i.e. its non-relation 
with any existent or other essence, The initial mistake and 
its subsequent correction cannot happen in the pure realm 
of essence, each essence being what it is and intrinsically 
distinct from all the rest; an element of flux or shiftness 
from one essence to another is involved in error. In cases of 
doubt, both the alternatives are genuine essences separate 
and individual, and it is our interest at the particular 
moment that makes both of them claimants for the possession 
of one actual existent. 

This identity of each essence with itself and difference 
from all the restis inherent and absolute, because of its 
inherent positive character, And as essence is not 
distinguished by its setting in place and time but by its 
very character, it is a universal. Without forfeiting its 
absolute identity ib may be repeated and revived any number 
of times. Physical obstacles e.g. remoteness of time and 
place, do not affect the individuality and universality of each 
essence. It may or may not be embodied; but its placa 
in the realm of essence is in no way jeopardised. “If-T 
try to delete it, I reinstate it.” 

Since essences are universals, ‘meanables’, not needing 
to figure in any particular place or time, there is no limit 
to the extent and number of essences. The realm of 
essence can never suffer from hustling and overcrowding; 
the imaginery and the chimerical. brush- shoulders with 
the real; there distinctions are not pertinent to the realm 
of essence but arise only when they are connected with 
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thé existent. Language which reports absent essences 
and stands as symbol for them constitutes, in its own right, 
an infinite realm of essence; its forms are varied and 
inexhaustible. The realm of numbers.is another, while that 
of poetry and art furnishes but another example of this 
infinity. That all essences are not present to us is no reason 
for denying any or some of them. ` Another person, a 
different animal, a spirit native to another world may 
now be greeting the essences which it has not entered my 
heart to conceive, As essences themselves do not press 
forward their claim to recognition, the emergence and dropping, 
of essences in intuition are entirely guided by material interests 
and different stations in life 

There is a further character inseparable from essences; 
they are eternal. This eternity is not an outcome of their 
participation in existence in some particular place and time 
but “the self-identity proper to each of the forms, which existence 
may put on or off, illustrate somewhere or perhaps illustrate 
always, or very likely never illustrate at all.’* 

Some confusions and objections against essence are to 
be guarded against. Essence may be taken as possible being. 
Anything the speakar can readily imagine when he is not sure 
whether it is & fact is possible, Then, there is nothing impossi- 
ble; fora mind can arise which can imagine that too. But 
how can the self-contradictory, the son of a barren woman or 
the square-circle be imagined at all? The answer will be to 
ask whether the speaker understands anything by the express- 
ions-'son of a barren woman’ “or square circle" etc. If he does, 

s it is the case, they arè then essences; the speaker with his 
ever-alert interest towards the particular existent misses them. 
The “son of a barren woman” is certainly not.any known son 
comparable to the actual sons. Itis an essence which means 
“anything nob accosted with in real life’; it cannotes a ficti- 
tious being. Is the square-circle or the round-square an 
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essence? “Certainly; but not in the geometry of Euclid, 
because in his geometry, the square is one essence 
and the. circle another, definitely and irreparably different 
from it. The round-square is an essence of comic 
discourse, actualised when, having confused names, definitions 
and ideas, a fumbling oran impudent mind sets about to 
identify two incompatibles’.* As nothing is impossible, or 
unimaginable, these distinctions are not germane to the realm 
of essence, “Nothing is impossible in the realm of essence 
except that one essence should be another”, i.e. be not identical 
with itself, And this does not restrict the number and nature 
of other essences | 

Essences are not imaginary; for though imaginary is & 
very apt word to convey the free character of essence, there is the 
danger of its being identified with the imagined, The imagined 
is indeed unsubstantial, but “it is selected, insecure and depen- 
dent for its specious actuality on the vapours of some animal 
psyche”. The imagined is not, as essence is, a field from 
which all facts must gather their temporary forms; 
itis a replica or variant of some of those facts. If free 
imagination presents stray essences to the mind, attentive 
perception presents others to which studious people give 
greater importance. The flux of nature could not be a flux, 
nor at all perceptible unless it was a flux through essences, 
i. e, through forms of being different from one another, 

Another misunderstanding, very common in the Platonic 
conception, is. that essences are the Ideal to which. everything 
must aspire and conform, This is to make the essences 
another world of substances behind the flux of this one: 
Essences have no relevance to particular place and time. 
They are certainly not the arche-types. 

. The most stubborn -misunderstanding arises, however, 
from thinking and calling them . abstractions. In the popular 


gense the epithet is natural, and harmless. In such a sense 
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is mathematics . called an abstract-science and. music an 
abstract art; they do not describe particular parts of the 
materiai world or particular historical events. Their object 
is so far from being drawn out of existing things that it never 
exists in them in its ideal perfection and the study of it 
requires a special. faculty. It is: the very complexity: and 
precise definition of this realm that render it difficult and 
unapproachable to the gross.mind.. It is called abstract not 
because it is drawn from existence, -but: because if is not 
found thare 

A quality, the colour -of the orange for instance, is called 
an abstraction for it is taken as a mere aspect of the orange, 
not. its totality. This way of thinking assumes that substance, 
the orange, is something given and. known immediately along 
with the appearances—the essences. Our doctrine militates 
against such a view; the substance is never given in intuition, 
but posited in knowledge. It also follows: that the relations ‘of 
and ‘in’ asserted of appearances are not given, but assumed, 
It is nothing short of a travesty of facts to call the colour an 
abstraction of the substance of which we have no immediate 
knowledge | 
It is very easy to pass from one disparaging use of the 
term ‘abstract’ to another; not only abstraction of form but 
also of quantity might be meant in the sense in which the 
limbs of the body are abstractions from the whole or the skin 
peeled ot the apple; the parts do not seem to have ever 
existed separately, Essences whatever be their combinations 
or separations, are never-in their being abstractions from 
anything else. A term can -be abstract only relatively ; 
how should anything be abstract in itself; Every constituent 
‘of’ a thing is an essence ; it has being in its own right, 

To find abstractions- we must enter the psychological 
sphere and -consider the causal history of human ideas, 
A posterion idea, definite and clear in itself, like that of a 
spherical shape may follow another conorete definite idea, 
say, that of. an apple. It would seem for the person 
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experiencing the succession that the-round shape, not having: 
the full-bloodedness of the apple, is but an abstraction. 

This raises far-reaching issues and the question has 
to be gone into with some thoroughness, As abstraction 
is denied, it may be thought that all essences must be simple, 
unitary and primary. This is to ask whether we can admit 
complex essences, and yet hold that they all are primary 
and unitary. All essences are not simple ; they range from 
the simplest essence, Pure Being, to complex essences, such 
as a landscape or even the omniscient intuition of a divine 
being. “In most essences complexity is obvious; a line is 
drawn-out-ness, progression leaving a trail; the system of 
any world is one essence ; the whole realm of essence is one 
essence ;" the combinations of essences are individual and 
separate essences. They are not compounded, i.e. constituted 
of simple ones. A true description of the situation is that 
there are simple essences and complexones ; but the proposition 
that complex essences are compounded of simple ones can 
be affirmed only on belief ; it is unprovable. Itis possible to 
interpose any number of essences between two others believed 
to be simple and complex, but the relation ‘compounded of” 
will ‘still remain dark and unintelligible. Acoretions and 
alternations can never be intuited but must be taken on 
trust; they belong to the realm of matter. The essence of the 
whole is not compounded of the essences of the parts, but 
is & new essence, “a summary unity, perhaps simpler, and, 
at any rate, original,” 

Take for instance the case of the perception of distance, 
of depth i.e, of sensible space. Genetic psychologists and 
geometricians will point out that we cannot see distance, 
for that is a straight line lying between the two points, 
the éye and the object, The seemingly unitary perception 
of distance is compounded of unconscious inferences based on 
Actual or implied muscular sensations, motion, variety in 
the landscape and the smallness of objects expected to be 
big etc. Bo also depth ósnnot be gauged by the eye, for 
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it is capable of seeing a plain surface only. “Now the question 
whether I see distance is a question not for Science but 
for me. Jf I see distance I see it, if I infer it—as when I ask 
myself how far a distant object may be—lI infer it; but the 
contention that when I see it I must. nevertheless be inferring 
it is impertinent. From what should I infer it, when the 
result of the supposed inference is the only essence before me”,* 
The reason is that in an essence nothing is hidden; everything 
is immediately given, and whatever is not so given belongs 
to the realm of matter. “That: complex essences are com- 
pounded of simpler ones? cannot be an object of intuition; 
it is unprovable. All this is well expressed by saying the 
“Essences can be exchanged but not changed.” 

It also follows from this that flux cannot but lose its 
character as flux when made an object of contemplation ; 
instead of being motion it would become a static picture, 
Relation, the passage between two essences is not given. 
Santayana therefore reiterates Platos dictum-'‘Essences 
are definite and thinkable; existence or flux is indefinite 
and only endured,” Genuine change, not the contemplation 
of it which is an essence, can belong to the realm of matter 
only All this follows from the character of essence as 
individual and eternal, Were it to change its individuality 
and eternality would be jeopardised. Essences are not repeat- 
able ; two essences, if not different will be identical. Repeti- 
tion is possible only among objects which are particular and 
not individual. They exist and are distinguished by their 
external relations, even if initially they should happen to be 
precise and individual. The particular is thus an essence 
caught in a net of relations—relations fo other essences 
accidensally brought together. In comparison to the particular 
which enjoys such acquired richness,-the essence seems bare 
and abstract, and we get the queer notion that the essence or 
the universal resides in the particular by a relation of 
inherence etc, l 
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Everything that is must be something in itself, had a 
term no individuality there would be no meaning in predicating 
it of others, and it could not be predicated of anything twice 
in the same sense, Before essence can be called, accidentally. 
and in relation to other things, either abstract or general it is 
requisite that in themselves they should be concrete and 
individual. l 

Can one essence imply another not immediately given ? 
In a sense the very distinction ofan essence means that it is 
distinguished from the rest; it is an exclusion or privation 
of all others. But no essence implies any particular essence. 
or essences. “Any essence is a model of explicitness, it is 
all surface without any depth, without any substance. 

When it appears, it appears entire. How, then, oan it have 
implications ? Implication is something in which obscurity 
and fate seem to be lurking; if so it must be something 
imposed on essence by human discourse, leaning not on 
logic but on the accidents of existence,"* But in dialectic 
we are supposed to be elucidating the meaning of pure ideas 
without any reférence to their truth. Implication may mean 
merely physical inclusion or description, definition or logical 
inclusion e.g. of parts in a whole or analysis, The ideal. 
of explanation is substitution, At every step it presupposes 
that terms in their isolation, when analysed and laid bare 
are the same that were together in the given situation, 
How can the relation of identity be proved atall; not by 
further analysis, for that would be placed in the same 
difficulty $ not even by intuition, as that would give a different. 
picture altogether; it will give a term, not a relation. 
The same is the case with the inclusion of part in a whole. 
For this relation can never be established, as we have reputed 
the compounded character of essences, Any necessity, any 
order seen amongst essences must be external to them. Dialectic 
or logic is a path traced by our interest in a field of relevant 
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essences. “Dialectic evidently involves transitions; it is 
progressive, and any actual transition . transcends the realm of 
essence, in a word a psyche is involved,"* Trnsition, Repetition, 
and comparison are external to essences. The first postulates 
of dialectic, the constant meaning of terms and the principle 
of contradiction are, therefore, rooted in animal faith. Confined 
to the realm of essences alone, there should be no movement, 
no logic, no discourse. 

Essences are thus identical with themselves, universal, 
eternal and infinite. It is a travesty of facts to call them 
abstract or imaginary, Without them there cannot be any 
existencs or flux. All essences are not simple, but all are 
primary; even the complex ones are not compounded of 
simpler ones, 

All these characteristics of essences—their transitive use 
in common paslance absolute identity, individuality, infinity, 
eternity and non-implication of any order or necessiby-can be 
illustrated from one species of essences, word-forms, i.e, 
language, By language, we should mean the system of spoken 
sounds ; for the written language is symbolic to the second 
degree. When we use language, we are not in the least 
interested in the words, in fhe sounds as such, unless we 
happen to be grammarians or philologists. We understand 
the meaning without being aware of the symbolic function 
of the words that we speak and hear, But the words must 
be something in themselves before they can be made vehicles 
of meaning; they are directly intuited, while the meaning 
conveyed by them is mediated. Following Sanatayana, 
we may take the meaning as known and the words iniuited, 
‘The arbitrary nature of the connection between words and 
meaning—essence: and object of  belief-is also evident, 
inspite of its primitive and almost inevitable nature. 

Words, then, have an existence in their own right, and 
considered in themselves, they are neither obscure, nor 
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in-correot, nor: out of place eto, ; for all-these presuppose. the 
transitive use of words. The pertinent: question for one 
interested in the .word-essence is: “‘what is the unit of 
language’; how much is given in one intuition. The common 
uncritical notion is that the letters of the alphabet are 
the ultimate constituents; words are made out of them, and 
sentences ‘are combinations of them in a certain accepted 
order. The letters, though singly powerless to convey sense, yet 
in combination they do so. Against all this, the esoteric doctrine 
held by Indian Grammarians is that the Sphota the indivisible 
Logos or word-essence is the unit, There are various -theories 
of Sphota—theories which consider the letter (Varna) the 
words (Pada) or the sentence (Vakya), the Particular or the 
Universal (J&ti) as the unit. They all, however, are agreed 
in holding that the Sphotais indivisible; itis not made up 
of parts, and though it becomes manifest through sound, it 
is éternal. gos 

To take a concrete instance. The word ‘Bhavati’ is 
etymologically derived from Bhi adding the suffix."Ti’ with 
suitable’ modifications of the root into Bhava etc. As long as 
our interest is practical no harm is done if we understand -that 
these changes actually take place. But the correct view is 
{hat the various formations are independent words existing in 
their own right. Bhi is one word; Bhois different from it; 
Bhava is still another; and so is Bhavati etc. Two things 
emerge very clearly from this view. Word-essences are not 
compounded of simpler ones, however complex they may be; 
each form is individual and unique. Etymological derivation 
is ‘accepted as merely having an educative value’; it is a 
device for acquiring a knowledge of them. Moreover, word- 
combinations being infinite, any number of intermediate forms 
can be interposed between any two forms considered to be 
successive; but the lesser the number of intermediary forms 
the more obvious ‘is the affinity and the easier it is to trace 
“their etymological retation, That there is no change of one 
form into another, but merely substitution of one for another has 
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been very forcibly expressed by Patafijali*; “With Panini—the 
son of Daksi—all substitutions pertain to entire words; other- 
Wise,. if partial changes be admitted, the eternity of words is 
untenable”, | 

The preference for one set of forms and the rejection of 
the rest as incorrect (Asadhu) which Grammar seems to favour 
is not inherent to the word-essences. The preference pre- 
supposes the forms current in the world, forms used by the 
cultured. Grammar essays merely to expound this order, 
Drstasya anvükhyünam). No essence implies another; any 
order or heirarchy seen in them is due to our practical interest 
one that is wholly external to the essences, qua essences, 


V 
THE REALM or MATTER. 

In discourse or dialectic, the initial choice of themes, 
fluctuation of interest, and the believed order and necessity of 
the procedure cannot be accounted for by the presence of 
essences and intuition alone. They contain no principle of 
determination, chance or change; everything is at the surface 
in these two realms, We are thus prepared to expect some 
principle of arbitrariness and chance, This is called by 
Santayana the realm of matter. Matter, as defined by him, 
is the object which is not and cannot be found in the landscape 
of intuition, but must be posited in action; it is posited, 
not possessed like the essence. It is therefore the realm of 
beliefs, of substance and nature. 

It might be thought that the sceptic, securely confined 
to the realm of essences—the sphere of the immediately given, 
should have the least to do with such dark objects of belief ag 
matter. ' Can he have any theory of nature? He should fling 
away all such things as illusion. “True, but a theoretical 
refusal to: trust natural philosophy cannot absolve the most 
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sceptical of us from framing one; and from living by it. I 
mush conceive a sorrounding world, even if in reflection I say 
to myself at every step, illusion, illusion. It then becomes 
almost as interesting to know what sort of illusions must 
accompany me through life, as it would be to imagine what 
sort of world I really live in : 

Belief in substance is primitive and inevitable. In 
recognising any appearance as a witness to any substance, 
and in admitting or rejecting the validity of such testimony, 
I- have already made a substance of the appearance. And if 
I admit other phenomena as well, I have placed that substance 
in a world of-substances having a substantial unity. If the 
sceptio be sincere, he will himself vouchsafe for the presence 
of this belief, though he would like to add that it is irrational, 
It is not the -task of natural philosophy to justify the assump- 
tion which indeed can never be justified, but to arrive, if 
possible, at a conception of nature by which faith involved in 
action may be enlightened and guided. “Transcendentalism 
has two phases or movements—the sceptical one retreating to 
the immediate, and the assertive one, by: which objects of 
belief are defined and marshalled of such a character and in 
such an order as intelligent action demands.”+ 

We proceed to consider the indispensable properties of 
matter, 5 

l. Since. it is posited and not given in intuition as 
essences are, substance is external to the thought which posits 
it. "A mutual externality or Auseinandersein-an alternation 
of centres, such as moment and moment, thing and thing, 
place and place, person and person, is characteristic of 
existence"]. This externality is sought to be bridged in 
cognition through memory and knowledge,.and in action 
through motion or generation. The interval can never be 
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bridged by synthesis in intuition; any intuition, because it has 
everything given to it as a picture singly.and wholly, shatters 
all: hopes of alternation. It has nothing béfore or after and 
‘without this there is no genuine externality. Intuition càn 
give as a term; not a relation. This can be got only by 
position, by a projection in intent 

i : Memory and knowledge are typical casas on thé Géghitive 
side. Memory doss seem to give a-.vivid picturé that- is 
present. But that of which it gives knowledge is-past and 
gone. Were no such reference bs imposed on the present 
image, memory. wil cease to. be mémory; it would bé a 
dateless essence. .:.Knowledge is the: -discérnmeni and 
apperception of data present to. thought. It has to interpret 
the passing appearance, assign, and classify ib; if will never 
be any guide to action if- it did not-tdke the appearance as the 
signal of something in the background.. “Knowledge is 
faith mediated by symbols", . >s : i 

From the admitted externality. of. substance to the 
positing throught, it also follows that substance has parts 
and the parts are external to one. another. Any appearance, 
say colour, is interpreted. as: belonging fo some substance 
which is not immediately present ; thus a distinction is effected 
between some parts which are actually. within the field of 
intuition and some, perhaps, the more substantial and solid 
parts which are believed to be somewhere thereabouts. From 
this it is seen that there is no substance without the diffusion 
of centre and parts. We have also arrived at the inverse 
proposition that what has no parts can not be external to 
thought.. Pure Being the simplest of. essences is always 
one with thought, 

The distinction of parts. in substance involves the 
existence of it in different moments, . If there were no 
fluctuation of attention employed. in the survey of the various 
parts of the. substance, the distinction of parts could not 
have arisen. Attention-being-confined to one part immediately 
present, whatever is presented will be a unit without parts. 
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Not only is fluctuation on the part of the perceiver is implied, 
but the various parts successively surveyed must be thought 
to exist in all the moments of the survey. For instance, 
the colour seen first must be thought to exist along with 
some other qualities or parts of the substance not yet perceived, 
and when we pass to other parts, the colour must be thought 
to continue existing as before, Otherwise, we shall be confinad 
each moment, to what is actually before us and no substance 
will have parts. To make any distinction within one field, 
and to know that the distinctions pertain to the presented 
situation time and fluctuation of attention are necessary. 
In action, all this is experienced and posited explicitly. 
"Action evidently would be objectless in an infinite vacuum 
or in a homogeneous plenum. Even the notion or possibility 
of action would vanish if I—the agent—-had not distinguishable 
parts,"* so that I may advance in one direction rather in 
another and thus moving need not lose my bearings, If the 
various appearances were completely new and independent 
of each other, had they no common medium, transformation 
and existence would come to an end. The next completely 
new fact would not be next; it would be the beginning 
of a separate world. In the words, events if they are to be 
successive or contiguous must be thought to be pervaded 
by a common medium in which they assume relations external 
to their relative essences. As before, a comprehensive intuition 
would not give the idea of continuity and contiguity of paris, 
“Substance, therefore, isin a flux and constitutes a physical 
time”. 

So much for the perceived ; the perceiver or the agent 
must also be a substance. In knowing and acting his nature 
is not wholly exhausted by the very act or intuition which is 
the only thing actually at work. The intuition or the reaction 
of the agent is like the sharp point of the surgeon’s lancet 


supported by the strength of the whole blade. An apperceptive 
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mass is at work in knowing in memory and in reaching to 
situations. A.pure spirit cannot apperceive ; it will scare with 
wonder, perhaps not even with wonder, at any apparition ; 
it will not make out anything of the . appearance, 
certainly it will not greet or shun anything. Even a 
child cannot be frightened, if it did. not believe in 
substance. If I raise my hand to strike it, the child must 
interpret the raised hand as the precursor of the blow to follow; 
in being frightened, it must also take itself to be a substance; 
it believes itself to be of such a nature as to continue after the 
actual appearance of the raised hand and feel the consequences 
of the blow. To take an instance ata more primitive level. 
The dog in the fable must have construed the shadow as the 
substance of the bone and was certainly looking forward to 
converting that substance into the substance of its own body. 

A pure spirit, confined to the intuitions of essences oan- 
not know; cannot react in any way; it must be provided with 
a mind, memory and desires--an antahkarana—to doso. Bo 
Santayana draws a very rigid distinction between Spirit which is 
the light of intuition and the Psyche. “By spirit I understand,” 
says he, “the actual light of consciousness falling upon’ any- 
thing, the ultimate invisible emotional fruition of life in feeling 
and thought. On the other hand, by the Psyche I understand a 
system of tropes, habits inherited or acquired, displayed by 
living bodies in their growth and behaviour. The Psyche is 
the specific form of physical life, present and potential saser- 
ing itself in any plant or animal; it will bend to circumstances 
but if bent too much will suddenly snap."x* “In literary 
psychology", he adds, “the psychic often means simply the 
mental; and the reader may be ‘disconcerted by the 
suggestion that the truly psychic, the dynamic life of both' 
mind and body is, on the contrary, material.’ 

All the properties hitherto posited of substance are 
relative and functional. Has substance no other properties, 
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positive and native to it which may be discovered by observa: 
tion? : Substance is more than the essences, which it exempli- 
fies ab any point. In a sense everything, all essences, ‘bélong 
to substance. But this will not help us in the least; this only 
affirms that whatever exists exists. “All art, all calculation 
rely: upon the continuity of substance and. prosper by that 
confidence." .. = 

The simplest sort of continuity is persistence Or 
sustained identity, and this is often found or assumed in ° 
the- field of action. “Leaving my hatand umbrella in the 
cloak-room, I expect, on my departure, to find the same 
objects. ‘I conceive them to have endured unchanged in ihe 
interval» A similar identity is assumed about myself too. 
Hi ‘things lapsed in nature as they lapse in immediate 
experience, objects that appeared at any point would be 
annihilated and some new things, perhaps like them buf 
not the same, would be created somewhere else. “This 
magical world would be acceptable to a laughing child or 4 
desperate sceptic, but it will never do for a sportsman. If the 
scent is lost for 8 moment, he must assume that the fox is 
still in-existence, or he could not pursue the chase. ‘To wait 
and wonder whether another fox might not be creaied 
anywhere else at any other time would not be hunting, nor 
would if be labour, nor art, nor science ; it would be treating 
objects not as substances but as apparitions»,* 

It must be taken as a postulate that substance -persists 
through motion; and this persistance need not be everlasting 
or universal. It is very often conceived as a phase of latenoy, 
silent but deeply real. Sleep and night are not nothing; 
in them substance most certainly endures, and even gathers 
strength, Other cases of latency are exemplified by heredity 
and by the regular return of the seasons eto, | 

Another postulate well-tested and justified by action 
is that substance is quantitative and its. changes are 
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proportionate and measurable. In so many words we have 
stated the theory of universal causation and uniformity of 
Nature. ‘Each phase or mode of substance although not 
contained in its antecedents is predetermined by them in 
its place and quality and is proportionate to them in extent 
and intensity. To expect such quantitative and determinate 
repetition in substance is the soul of science and art; but to 
expect. them in phenomena is superstition".* It is neither 
necessary nor warranted by evidence to attribute rigid 
mathematical properties of nature. Yet most of the natural 
philosophers, scientists included, have done so, betraying 
thereby the Eleatic origin and bias of their theories. Santayana 
proceeds- to. dicuss mechanism, teleology and the proper 
subject-matter of psychology etc. We shall leave them, 
as they raise -specific issues, His views about the origin of 
flux, i,e., of time, is very important and comes very close 
our own way of thinking. 

Flux is the very soul of matter; and if we deny. it 
we shall have gone a long way to abolish it, The enterprise 
[8 very tempting and attempts have been made to do away 
with flux. The common type of -all such theories is that 
the world is in reality a static picture and motion or change 
in it is an obtrusion of the perceiving mind. The motion 
of the sun can very easily be explained by the motion of the 
spectator on earth. In the last resort, objective time ia 
reduced or is sought to be derived from successive acts of 
perception and their synthesis. But on this hypothesis, flux 
would not be abolished but only transferred from the panorama 
of facts to the living spirit, which in gradually discovering 
them would be really passing through a succession of different 
States, All the questions .concerning, change, time and 
existence would occur in respect to the. Spirit. This is the 
result of driving Satan with the help of Beelzebub. Those 
who attribute flux to the experiencing mind either do not 
distinguish: between mind and Spirit, or.they materialise 
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spirit,” . Santayana holds that the origin of flux, either confined 
to the external world or removed to the sphere of the psychical, 
is further inexplicable; only a flux can originate another 
flux. At the purely contemplative level, the problem does not 
demand an answer, for there the flux does not exist. When 
we are engaged in action, we are so distracted that we cannot 
make an intellectual theme of action. It is because we have 
a double existence—the active and the comtemplative life-that 
there is the problem, Butit is notin any way solved if one 
is reduced to the other, 

"E : r = VI 

SPIRIT AND SPIRITUAL PROGRESS, 

' Spirit, as seen already, is the light of intuition; it is not 
to -be identified with the psyche, the mental mechanism which 
is material. Spirit is certainly not here and now. “The 
marvel, from the point of view of spirit, is rather that it should 
need to be planted at all in the sensorium of some living 
animal, and, that being rooted there, it should take that 
accidental station for its point of view in surveying all nature, 
and should dignify one momentary phase of that animal life 
‘with the titles of the Here and the Now. It is only spirit, 
be: it observed, that can do this, In themselves, all points of 
space-time are equally central and palpitating.........How then 
can the ‘spirit, which would seem to be the principle of univer- 
sality- and justice, take up its station in each of these atoms 
and fight its battles for it, and prostitute its own light in the 
-service of that desperate blindness. Can reason do notking 
better than supply the eloquence of prejudice. Such are the 
puzzles which spirit might find"* 

“The existence of spirit really demands an explanation ; 
it is a tremendous paradox. “Spirit, since it can ask how it 
came to exist, has a right to put the question and to look for 
an answer"t The answer, however, is not satisfactory. Fact 
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can never be explained, ‘since only another fact can. explain it. 
“Chance, matter, fate—some non-spiritual principle or, other 
~— must have determined what the spirit in -me shall behold 
and what it shall endure.’*. | - zs : 

The question: of the number of spirits -is not raised 
explicitly and answered by Santayana. But adhering to his 
own definition of spirit, though may psyches can be distin- 
guished, the plurality of spirit is not tenable. The question 
that interests Santayana most is spiritual progress; But why 
should there be such 9 demand at all? Itis because we set 
up a standard; we want knowledge to be radically evident. 
Spirit is a jealous lover of light and it shuns all that is dark 
and hidden. It rejects all beliefs in substance etc. - In a sense 
this rejection too is alien to the nature of spirit, as it smacks 
Of aversion, But this is the only way in which an initial wrong 
can be righted. Spirit therefore loves to contemplate, rather 
than be carried away in the flux of life. Even in contempla- 
tion, the themes, the essences, are not selected by it; the 
psyche does it. It is not possible for all spirits to contemplate 
on numbers, on the harmony of music or even on word- 
essences. Secondly, with the fluctuation of attention, different 
essences will be viewed in succession, and thisis a potent 
source of distraction, We need one essence which is universal 
and invariable. It is Pure Being—Sat, Brahman. The 
contemplation of Pure Being, according to Santayana, marks 
the highest stage of. spiritual progress—the very acme of 
human perfection 

“Of all essences the most lauded and the most despised, 
the most intently studied in some quarters and the most 
misunderstood :in others, is Pure Being.’ It is so pure 
and rarefied that it is either identified with abstract existence- 
substance in general or with hothing.™ The latter mistake 
is due to a confusion. between ‘nothing’ and ‘nothing else’ 
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Pure Being is not particularly anything ; it is certainly not 
‘this’ or ‘that’; but in itself, it is not nothing, It should be 
considered an insult to Pure Being if evidence were demanded 
of its being; if does not stand in need of being defined and 
described; it makes all definition and description possible. 

The same confusion prevails with regard to essences. 
Though the only things immediately and indubitably known, 
they are invariably thought to be abstractions, mere 
appearances etc. In every transitive knowledge some 
essence must be present to mediate beliefs, Pure Being is 
present invariably in all essence. Not separately discerned, 
it is discovered both analytically and intuitively in every 
essence, “Pure Being supplies, as it were, the logical or 
aesthetic matter which all essences have in common, and 
which reduces them to comparable modes on one plane of 
reality.7* This common matter of the essences is their 
givenness, the absolute immediacy of all essences, excluding 
their exclusions or differences, 

The confusion of Pure Being with substance is common 
and unavoidable to common sense. But no two things 
oan be found .which are so desparate. Substance is vague, 
dark and primitive ; it nowhere confronts us. Pure Being 
is intense light, ultimate and is always immediately present 
and indubitable. ‘That it is not recognised as such is perhaps 
accountable by the subjective aberrations which distract 
our attention. Pure Being is not a partisan; ib does not 
obtrude itself through any one character or through an appeal 
to any one sense, butis the logical basis of all, Existence 
exists by virtue of opposites in place, time and exclusion, 
Al that exists exists by being other than pure Doing. 
It is in itself. 

Non-being or nothing is not a bad word to describe 
` pure Being, if by a thing we understand that which takes a 
particular stand and reserves for itself some privileged seat 
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in the flux of things. In that sense, says Santayana, an 
infinity: of negations can be attributed of pure Being, and 
still an infinity would be lef& over, This corresponds to our 
“Neti, Neti”. But by negation, disparagingly attributed of 
pure Being, is meant that itis absolute negation—mere nothing. 
Those who airily advance this criticism have really not 
thought about negation. There can be no total blank at any 
time. When we negate, we merely express our sense of 
disappointment; we expected something somewhere, but 
that is not to be fonnd. This is the only sense in which 
negation is intelligible. Negation, no less than doubt, assertion 
and faith requires the prior indubitability of ideal terms. 
To predicate non-existence is in a measure- to recognise 
essence. If privation, or exclusion be the sense of negation, 
all the essences contain both being and non-being. Their 
very character as essences make them identical with them- 
selves and different from all the resi. Pure Being partakes 
of this in an eminent degree; it excludes all exclusions. 
A ‘colour is not a- taste eio, but if is & colour, But pure 
Being is neither colour nor taste 80५; if ib were to be any 
one of these it would cease to be pure Being, and become 
a mixture of Being and non-being, as the essences are. So 
that, in any situation, even an essence can be denied of pure 
Being. " 

We have here indicated the relation of the essences to 
pure Being. It is the totality of all essences, not when they 
are regarded in their distinction, in which they form the realm 
of essence, but in their continuity and in their common latency 
within the essence of pure Being itself. It “contains all 
essences virtually or eminently, since, though it cannot be any 
one of them, it requires each of them to be what if is", The 
essences are incapable of having their being without pure being; 
but if is impossible to show that all the essences are deriva- 
tives of pure being. Intuition can never give evidence of any 
such relation, Pure Being is related to other essences very 
much as any essence is related to-its existing manifestations; 
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with regard to it they are matter. As pure Being is invari- 
ably and immediately present, whatever be the object of in- 
tuition, no difference can be made between it and intuition— 
spirit, An absolute and inexpressible identity exists between 
them. EM 
In order to. attain pure Being, “attention would need to 
abandon all concern for transitions, events, ulterior or external 
fact, and to concentrate all its light on the positive intrinsic 
nature of the present datum; nor would that suffice, but from 
this special essence it would need to pass to the inner essence 
of all those alien hali-known things, all those absent times, 
and eventual passions, which animal faith may posit, or fancy 
may conceive ; since pure Being resides in them equally no 
less than in the here and now. ‘The force of insight would thus 
have to vanquish all will and transcend all animal limitations, 
cancelling every fear, preference or private perspective which 
a station now and here would involve. In other. words, in 
order to reach the intuition of pare Being it is requisite to 
rise altogether above the sense of existence."* 
‘This absorption, : the union or ecstasy of which mystics 
speak, has always been the goal of religious discipline in [ndia, 
and wherever else the spiritual life has been seriously culti- 
vated. This union is sacrificial, like that of the insect in its 
bridal flight. In it the spirit loses its self-conciousness, the 
sense of its own or any other separable existence; and it can- 
not attain that ecstasy without dropping all connection with 
its body—that is without dying. The body may subsist after- 
wards automatically, or perhaps generate new sensations and 
dreams ; but these will not belong to the liberated spirit which 
will have fled for good, fled out of existence altogether.’’} 
Santayana while fully alive tothe grandeur and unequalled 
excellence of this spiritual attainment makes a personal con- 
fession. For him, this is by temperament unsuitable. ‘Much 
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as I may admire and in a measure emulate spiritual minds, I 
am aware of following them non possibus aequis ; and I think 
their ambition, though in some sense the most sublime open to 
man, is a very special one, beyond the powers and contrary to 
the virtues possible to most men. As for me, I frankly cleave 
to the Greeks and not to the Indians, and I aspire to be a 
rational animal rather than a pure spirit", * 


$ Ibid P, 65. 


The Relation between Civics and Engineering. 
(Pror. S. V. PUNTAMBEKAR). l 


To-day I have travelled from the eastern end of our 
University to its western end, from the neighbourhood of the 
Oriental culture colleges to that of the western Engineering 
College to speak to you on the subject of Civics and its 
relation to Engineering. It seems to possess an aspect of 
tragedy on the face of it. But I do not want to succeed in 
playing that part and give it a touch of comedy as well. I 
do not want to be a blind admirer of either the one or the 
other. I may try to correlate their ideals and disciplines and 
to put an ideal of good life, as I understand it, before you. — 

The Benares Hindu University is an institution 
symptomatic of the new ideal of synthesis of human studies, 
human relations, human purguits in the modern world. Its 
constituent bodies, such as the colleges of Oriental divinities 
and humanities, of Ayurveda, Law, Pedagogy, Arts, Sciences, 
Engineering, Agriculture, Industry and Commerce indicate 
that synthesis. Religion,- literature, liberal and fine arts ; law 
and education; anatomy and physiology; biology, chemistry 
and physics; psychology and sociology, economies and politics ; 
ethics and philosophy; history and civics; mathematics, 
mining and metallurgy; geology and geography ; engineering 
and technology ; agriculture and commerce; all these studies 
and disciplines have contributions to make to the art of good 
social living. Each independently pursued, developed and 
specialised contributes little to that end. We must note that 
the mind of the researcher or the specialist scientist is in too 
sharp a focus for every day uses. New syntheses which cut 
across specialised research fields are necessary if we are to 
have or enjoy every day utilities and full values. 

Any layman visiting your Engineering College or any 
engineer's office will see laboratories, drafting rooms, workshops, 
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graphs, diagrams, formulas, mathematical calculations, tables 
and (to hide my ignorance) other similar things. - All these 
relate fo various things you need, Behind them all one sees 
plan and design, rationalisation of processes: and 
mathematical accuracy. To those who know, ` Engineering 
skill and achievements indicate inquiry and experiment, 
inventive: skill and its application. Mechanisation is its 
Jaw of work. Only specialists and the specially trained 
can work there. It seems that today every thing is 
being gradually brought under the machine process, plan 
and design, But leí; us remember that to. civilisation 
belong all the practical and technical institutions and sciences 
of life, which serve to make social and individual life 
comfortable, and the social order beautiful and progressive 
Civics and Engineering are both practical studiés which have 
come into existence to make human life good and rational 
But life is so complex that if cannot be reduced by any 
science or study to a set of equations. It is not amenable to a 
rigid mathematical treatment or to a set of formulas, 
Therefore a scope for human freedom and feeling must be left 
in any scheme. of valuations of.an efficient and organised 
life. | ह = = i 
' © MODERN CIVILISATION 
Western or modern civilisation utilises fully the results of 
science and machinery. Some call it a technological civilisation. 
If science and machinery (the province and method of 
engineering) were abandoned the whole structure of the modern 
industrial society and its urban developments would tumble 
down, But we must also note that this machine civilisation 
cannot survive unless its architéots are responsive to human 
instincts and wants, and their social values, Mechanisation 
will not be inimical to good life, that is, to the life of spirit if 
these values are properly remembered. History tells us that 
spiritual legacy and not other things survive from age to age. 
The characteristics of advanced civilisations have been under- 
stood to be order, domination over self and conquest of the 
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material world, elevation of man and society, equality, freedom, 
knowledge, social unity and organisation, toleration, efficiency 
and applied power, and progress. And some of its -tests 
are:— i a wx 
l. The presence of not Jarge populations but of good 
populátion, where there is long life and health, where the birth 
and death rates are not large, where fitness of the individual, 
and improved arts of life and standards of living are found, 

-2, ` The presence of wealth in the shape of improvement 
in the economical condition of the people, -of every conatituent 
member and their harmonious development. ^  . E: 

8. The presence of moral purity, justice, right, unselfish- 
ness, good character, persuasion not force, and 

4. Interest in human well-being which must be conscious 
and rationalised 

Thus the progress of society is not merely moral or 
spiritual progress or material progress, or intellectual or 
artistic progress or institutional progress. It is a complex and 
combination of these and more. Civilisation is the accumulat- 
ed but the transcendental result of life in these fields. It 
recognises all phases of human development, It involves the 
whole process of human achievement. Perfection of the 
individual is the highest aim and ideal of civilisation. It must 
help him in becoming full and free and. happy 

Forpism 

The 20th century Henry Ford, its typical representative, 
(like the- I9th century Robert Owen) in his Philosophy of 
Industry says:—''I think we are headed in the right direction 
and that we should learn to interpret our.new life rather than 
protest against it. We are entering a .new.era. Old 
landmarks have disappeared. Our new thinking and our new 
doing are bringing us a new. world, a new -heaven, and a new 
earth -for which prophets- have been looking from. time 
immemorial, Much of it is here already. But I wonder if 
we see it.’ 

“Our motive cannot be the attainment of some 
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kind of goodness which is apart from life itself, but the 
attainment of inherent rightness, physically, spiritually, so 
that this complex instrument which we call society may 
efficiently function. The right way is the only way. The 
rightness of an attitude or method goes down through all its 
relations. Rightness in mechanics, rightness in morals, are 
basically the same thing and cannot rest apart,” 

“Just as a clean factory, clean tools, accurate gauges, 
and precise manufacture produce a smooth working efficient 
machine; so clear thinking, clean living, square dealing make 
an industrial or domestic life successful one, smooth-running 
and helpful to one concerned.» “We are not living in a 
machine age. We are living in & power age, Power must 
be properly used or it will destroy us.” 

“Man needs leisure to think, and world needs thinkers.” 
Machinery according to him is the new Messah -if its message 
or power is properly applied to relieve the drudgery of household 
work, agriculture, manufacture and transportation, to give 
leisure and joy to workers and to retain their health, vitality 
and mental keenness many years longer. He wants business 
men to be social leaders, and believes in work as the panacea, 
of poverty 

SCIENCES. 

Scienee as you know is the basis of modern civilisation 
because of its impartialiby and sense of kinship with a common 
humanity. It knows no class, caste or race and is not misled 
by any cobwebs of superstions and flabby romanticisms. It 
has promoted prosperity and world unification and wants to 
create and extend sympathy for the weak and suffering. Its 
applications have increased the span of human life, decreased 
the ravages of disease and ameliorated many miseries, It has 
led to an extensive cooperation of mankind in its various 
activities and is distributing its cultural gifts to those who seek 
it. It has thus created unbounded activities and diversities 
and enriched life. : 

Sciences are now divided into physical and social sciences 
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or natural and human sciences, One set deals with matter and 
the material world, the other with man and the moral world. 
Civics is classified under the latter as a system of study and 
discipline of social life. But there is a close connection between 
the needs of civics and the results of physical sciences. Civics 
wants to make human social life better in all its relations and 
aspects, material and moral, mental and spiritual. In 
organising the material needs of man’s life it has to use every 
force, manual or mechanical, which makes the goods of life, 
plenty, secure, and cheap. 
- OIVIGS, - 

Civics wants -to give a conception and.discipline of good 
life to a citizen by creating and assuring him a system of rights 
and duties from outside and by evoking in him from within an 
inward desire of service and sacrifice for higher human ends 
and welfare. This is to be in. accordance with the needs of 
time and place in which particular people live. At present 
there cannot be an absolute system of such rights and duties, 
when all nations are not free and on the same level, and when 
the ideas of good life are not held alike everywhere. 

Civics AND ENGINEERING. 

Civics however primarily desires to control and apply 
social forces with the help of a system of social virtues to the 
creation of good life, whilst Hngineering wants to control and 
apply natural forces with the help of machine processes to the 
same end. One emphazies more the moral aspect, the other 
the material aspect. Civics however gives a unified view of 
life, while Engineering developes specified forms of skill and 
knowledge. Civics wants to become humanitarian in its scope. 
Engineering does not and cannot recognise racial boundaries, 
Both of them by their virtues and methods can raise up new 
forms of ideal or humanitarian societies. They both have come 
into existence to make life possible and will continue to make 
life good. 

RELATION OF MAN TO MACHINE AND THE GROWTH OF CIVILISATION. 

Necessity: is the mother of invention, Invention and 
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spirit of daring and adventure started the process of civilisation. 
Man escaped the animal stage, the precarious and dependent life 
and the life of fear and seclusion as soon as he became a 
tool-making and fire-making mechanic. His control over his 
surroundings, natural, animal or human, was the result of his 
mastery over primitive fools and fire. With their invention 
and use the age of brute was gone and the age of man was 
born. He began to manipulate human power and natural 
forces or resources according to his need and thus to make 
matters easy for himself and his associates or companions, 
The palaeolithic and neolithic ages were a great advance on 
his early life when he began to use rude and polished stone 
implements for the purposes of his protection, hunt, and arts, 
Today we characterise the various periods of civilisation by 
the advance he made in the character and composition of his 
implements. His use of stone, bronze and iron indicate to us 
his various stages of civilisation, They helped his advance in 
arts, crafts, sciences and industries. We must not here forget 
that it was fire which not only helped him in cooking his food, 
warming his body and baking his earthenware but also in 
sharpening his tool, melting his metal and clearing the 
surrounding forest. Thus engineering has from its primitive 
beginnings affected the every day life of man. The advance of 
agriculture and industry, of conveyance and transport, of 
building and business is mainly due to its application and use. 
Today increase in population primarily requires greater food- 
supply and other increased output in the necessaries of life. 
Science and engineering alone can. supply adequate food, fuel, 
clothing, shelter and leisure and on that basis the intellectual 
and social development of all is possible. 

Thus science and invention have released the primitive 
man from the position of a pitiful creature, and a slave of 
environment who was bound to perish. A certain something 
stirred within this little man of primitive times and shaped the 
stone and lit the fire. These devices born out of his inventive 
faculty helped him to conquer his environment gradually with 
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the aid of his rational faculty, contemplation and vision denied 
to other animals. This inventive power has served greatly to 
increase man’s communications, excursions and mobility in 
space, time and thought. This has given him wider knowledge, 
greater culture and broadmindedness, nobler community of 
aims and more human and mutual understanding. And at 
least in certain areas, economic freedom, high standard of life, 
security and delight in work and leisure, certain religious 
social and political freedom have followed in its wake, By 
subduing his environment it has given him confidence in 
human endeavour and enterprise, and has thus led to a decay 
of his superstitious systems. 
WHAT IS ENGINEERING, 

Engineering is a technical science and art utilising the 
powers of nature to do the work of man with the help of 
machines it invents. It applies technical sciences for human 
welfare and thus wants to contribute to human happiness in 
the material field. By developing the natural resources and 
forces of the country it wants to improve its conditions. Jb is 
the union of science with mechanical inventions that led to 
the growth of engineering as the supreme art of modern times. 
Engineering has become today a vast mass of intelligent, patient 
and keen analytical work, combining in its operations intuitive 
invention and scientific research. in a broad sense engineering 
applies the resources of science to the solution of concrete 
human needs, taking into consideration the needs of economy 
and prevention of accidents, In a broad sense the Engineer is 
more a synthesist than a specislist, He is not so much a 
scientist as one skilled and trained in using scientific inventions 
and tools. He is not so much an economist as one who solves 
concrete problems of economy. He is neither a psychologist 
nor a sociologist but one who organises human labour systemati- 
cally to meet the needs of the working of machinery. His 
immediate aim is to attain the maximum utility at the 
minimum cost, though in the background of his mind his 
ultimate aim may be and should be human welfare. 
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Today it would not be an exaggeration to say that he 
has to play a great part in the progress of our civilisation. 
Some may call him a villain but we must dub him asa hero 
in its drama. Therefore we must provide for all engineers a 
basic stage of training in essentials of life, because they come 
to hold human welfare in their hands by their control of 
resources, power and production. No doubt they have scientific 
and technical skill, but they must also possess social intelligence 
and sympathy ofa high order. In their education and work 
four strands must run, namely, humanistic, scientific, economic 
and technical to suit their real function. It must be a 
combination of scientific and liberal education aiming at a 
unified conception of life for the welfare of humanity. Their 
education must not only inform them but enlighten them, 
not only train them in the obective method of science and 
technology but also give them an adequate understanding of 
human values and the world we livein and want to build. A 
few years ago when there was need of wise and able men for the 
position of a great responsibility in business or public life the 
choice usually fellon alawyer But the leaders of today and 
the future will be men of science and invention. The fature 
requires the services of great engineers who are also great social 
thinkers and good administrators, Their spirit of science gives 
them the spirit of optimism and a philosophy of courage which 
are necessary fo meet the needs of the future and to plan its 
new forms of life. Young men, I ask you “when in doubt select 
an engineering course and keep in touch with liberal studies and 
outlook." I know you are going to be social engineers and 
electrical engineers. I want you also to be social engineers and 
to value your work and ideals from the standpoint of social or 
human needs and ideals. Before mel see you young men full 
of ambition and enterprise seeking a training to employ your 
energies in profitable tasks, And here am I trying to apply 
the ideals of civics to judge the achievements of engineering 
My standpoint is that the value of civilisation is not to be 
judged merely by the growth of the material and. machine 
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power or even by economic propersity, but also by the higher 
life of mind and soul and its happiness. Man is an ideal-loving 
-and ideal-seeking animal. I want you to remember this 
-haman and humanitarian side of life, not only in your usual 
professional work but also in the application and use of engineer- 
ing inventions and mothods to humen needs, There should not. 
be,in my humble opinion, the development and use of machi- 
nery irrespective of its effects on human life. This was shown 
by the evil effects of the invention of machinofactory methods 
in the early stages of the Industrial Revolution in England 
on the life of workers in factories and mines. Of course 
machinery as such was nob responsible for it, but it was really 
the men who used it. If with the help of science and machinery 
you wipe out all disease, remove all poverty, feed, clothe and 
house well all men and women, you do well. «But will you 
be satisfied ? I say you will do better if in the use and 
application of machinery and your skill, you remember that 
there are wistful yearnings and unsatisfied longings, when the 
soul of man moves in the world unrealised, when he stands 
up to assert his love, ideal and sympathy where innocence is 
destroyed, where love is desecrated and where freedom is 
crushed, Your mechanical skill and machine power must not 
encroach on those sacred fields and kill the higher humanity 
with its destructive implements. You must leave full freedom 
for the inner life of contemplation and yearning, love and 
sympathy of the social man, be he a worker in your factory 
or an enemy in this struggle of life, Whatever the machine 
may do if must not take away the spirit of joy from man’s life, 
Of course itis not the inherent defect of the machine, but of the 
machine-user. Therefore Civics has no quarrel with the 
advance, achievements and character of engineering as such. 
Tt welcomes it if it is employed and developed with due regard 
for the other needs and ideals of man. It wants to examine the 
morals of the engineer because he possesses enormous brute 
power which he can misuse and prescribes limits to its des- 
tractive play, He has often played mischief in political-warfare 
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and in industrial competition at the cost of large groups of 
hu man beings. Ifhe were to give up his purely utilitarian 
motive, he would not prostitute his knowledge, skill and power 
in the interests of the-rich and the few for the subordination 
and destruction of the poor and many. 

Therefore technologists or engineers should be thinkers 
as well as designers, They should not be indifferent to 
the human aspect of their revolutionary activities. Your 
scientific training and practical occupation should recognise 
your responsibilty for the good of humanity. 

i ENGINEERING MIND, 

Then what should be the engineering mind today and 
in future. The technological tendencies of today must 
concentrate on making life good for all and not merely easy 
and happy for a few. There should be a close affiliation 
between spiritual aspirations and the increase of mechanical 
power and material satisfactions. We all realise and note 
with pleasure that the creative activity of engineering has 
brought security, comfort and prosperity to some peoples. 
It has recognised the diginity of work and promoted the 
virtues and values of labour. But fhe engineering mind 
should not be separated from the cultural heritage in which 
it operates,’ All of us will readily admit that engineering 
methods have largely contributed fo remove congestion, 
uglinees, discomfort, noise, grime and distress of ill-planned, 
badly crowded and busy cities and towns. They have given 
better and secure means of conveyance and transport. They 
have helped collective or large scale farming and agricultural 
work, They have supplied cheaper processes to industrial 
work and enlarged its scope and out-put, They have thus 
brought a number of utilities and amenities of life. Engineer- 
ing has thus come to prevent waste, delay, drudgery and 
stagnation in human work. It wants to economise human 
energy and to do the work of production rapidly, uniformly and 
efficiently with the help of machinery. It wants to multiply 
products on & large scale but of definite patterns and reliability. 
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This mechanisation of hand work, and rationalisation of 
its methods lead often to the tyranny of standards as some say. 
While working in it, itis stated, higher creations of spirit are 
stifled. The heart of things and eternal values are neglected. 
Originality and individual talent, art and genius are supressed. 
Some say that with all this talk of prosperity, life is lacking in 
security, in richness, in sweet contentment and the joy of 
inward contemplation. We want. to soften the harshness 
of the machine, to humanise its functions and use, and to 
achieve peace as well as plenty. We do not want to forget 
human values. Its output should be useful or beautiful and 
not tawdry. There should be a synthesis of usefulness and 
beauty in its products as art and life are one and indivisible; 
work must go along with worth. Can you conceive of a magni- 
ficent society and build it» You who construct magnificent 
machines, Poets and philosophers from the times of Vyas 
and Valmiki, Plato and Aristotle bave dreamt dreams, and 
youths have seen visions of utopian societies throughout the 
course of our human history but they have been unable to build 
them infact. The realisation of their aspirations to my mind 
depends on the capacity and understanding of the engineer. 
Upon his nature, competence and hopes will rest such 
achievements. He knows how to manage and manipulate power 
and materials required in a construction of this kind. He is 
the priest of the machine. He can make or mar our civili- 
sation of the future. At present a knowledge of the direction 
and potentialities of machine-processes is necessary for co-ope- 
ration between technicians and laymen so that adjustments 
can be made in the interests of good life. Both should not 
possess any narrowness of their preconceived ideas or ocou- 
pations. They must recognise their roles and responsibilities 
in the civilising process. Therefore a new spirit inspire them, ` 
It is not only the quantity of things produced but the quality 
of life lived that must be sought for in order to realise the 
higher aspects of human life. Your ideals should not be 
merely the maximum of production at the minimum of cost, 
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but you must care to beautify and sweeten life and to look 
after its health and happiness, The leisure you gain and 
the leisure you give must be used in assuring dividends of 
leisure, of cultural opportunity, of art and beauty, In your 
scheme of a good society no one should be compelled to work 
livelihood from chidhood to old age, from morn till night, 
There should be an Ashrama system or stages of study, work, 
retirement and meditation, Highest blessings of civilisation 
ought not to be for the few but for all. From the cultural 
point of view the characteristic defect of scientific pursuits is 
that they deal with the universe in fragments. They know 
more and more of the less and less, Their field of view tends 
fo grow microscopic unless some mighty philosopher-scientist 
in his majestic sweep of wisdom and vision, value and grasp 
restores their synthesis, shows their inter-dependence and 
unity, and balances them with the higher values of life. Art 
ig an ideal counterpoise to science. It seeks to see life as a 
. Whole, and reveals its universal values and worth. We want 
today a philosophy of scientific idealism. 
WHAT ENGINEERING HAS DONE. 

Engineering is a science which does not merely con- 
template or invent but works and shows its value by the 
success of its undertakings. Its aim has been to multiply 
human power and products with the help of machinery it 
invents, to manipulate the nature’s forces with the help of 
mechanical contrivances it creates, and to transmute them 
for the satisfaction of human needs. Thus engineering has 
become a science which controls the forces and utilises the 
materials of nature for the benefit of man and it has become 
the art of organising and directing human activities in con- 
nection with it. 

It has given abounding plenty for much less expenditure 
of physical and nervous energy. It has multiplied the 
effectiveness of the individual workman, giving him material 
plenty with moderate toil. It has thus resulted in giving him 
Jeisure which he can if he means to use for the deeper 
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satisfactions of life in pursuing the path of goodness, beauty 
or truth 

Where there were deserts, marshes’ and forests, it has 
created fertile lands by the help of irrigation, roads, and 
railways. The city of Tokyo which was two thirds in ruins 
after the earthquake and fire of !923 was planned and rebuilt 
by a body of engineers and architects. Their combined 
technology and esthetics have made it a marvel of efficiency 
and beauty. 
| Engineers can give us pure atmosphere and noiseless 
streets. They can remove slums and make wholesome 
factories. They can relieve men from degrading work and 
improve the occupations of their leisure. They can thus 
make a fair country out of a great waste or ruins. They can 
make countries in which they will live more pleasant and 
beautiful lives. They have today liberated the housewife 
from drudgery and fatigue by giving her labour-saving devices 
and electric power, 

Their great forces are those of steam and electricity, 
which they utilise in many ways. In communication and 
transport machinery has reduced distance, time and labour. 
Roads, railways, steamships, air-planes and air-ships, telegraph 
telephone, radio, tubes, elevators, steel sky-scrapers, cinema, 
engines, motors, automobiles, canals, birdges, factories, 
workshops, heated and lighted houses, sewing machines, 
gramophones, printing and press, post, photography, telephone, 
photo-radio, all these are its products, All this has been possible 
by a division and specialisation of work and proceesses of 
manufacture and by large cooperative enterprises, There 
‘are a thousand and one other devices and designs which play 
a useful part in our daily life. 

HUMAN NEEDS AND IDEALS. 

Values of life must correspond to human needs and ideals. 
They can be classified roughly as material or bodily, mental 
or intellectual, social or moral, religious or spiritual. The 
endeavour of man is generally to bring some sweetness in 
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human life and to lift up the stature of his civilisation. He 
wants to develop and realise his mental and spiritual needs, to 
acquire and preserve his bodily and social utilities, and to 
synthesise and harmonise both for the purpose of a full pledged 
personality. In any scheme or pursuit of life we are not to forget 
this two fold aspect of human life. Today human ideals on 
the moral plane are largely social and not purely individual. 
They are the ideals of human unity and fraternity, equality 
and freedom, association and interdependence, On the 
material plane they enunciate certain minimum standards of 
living as to food, shelter, clothing and work, leisure and 
recreation for all. Man has great need for all these. Without 
these a civilised community cannot be evolved, ‘The Christian 
prayer includes "give us this day our daily bread." but it does 
not begin and end there. Nor can modern civilisation do that. 
To assure only economic security and leisure is not the whole 
end. Economics is merely the basis of good life not its 
superstructure and not the complete whole. Food alone does 
not make man. “Der Mensch ist was er isst? Feuerbach. 
The marxian materialistic interpretation of man and history 
is wrong. There is a wide range of human interests and 
motives, There is an ethical, aesthetic, political and religious 
side to man. The thirst for fame and for power. religious 
aspiration, racial prejudice, sex-attraction, scientific curiosity, 
the instinct for play are as real and primary forces as economic 
environment. Economic goods are not an ultimate end of 
man’s endeavour. The materialistic conception of history 
does not explain tho evolution of civilised society in which 
other and higher interests prevail. It leaves out of account 
religion, patriotism, devotion to ideal causes, martyrdoms, 
spiritualities, It does not explain the rise and influence of 
Buddha, Christ, Muhammad, Luther, Tolstoi, Mahatma Gandhi, 
nay it does not explain even Marx himself, He was not mainly 
moved by economic considerations. People do not merely believe 
in the dictatorship’ of the proletariat, but more so in the 
dictatorship of the devout, of the powerful, of the eleot ‘or 
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wise, We are for machinery but more for a good engineer. 
Time’s arrow points ever forward towards progress. Mankind 
in its advance fulfils its destiny step by step. It encounters 
new difficulties, It gets new experiences. It creates new 
methods. Therefore it must make new accomodations to new 
environments and new ideals. It is duty of the engineer who 
has under his control and direction the modern tools of life to 
use them in this advance so'as not to cause detriment to human 
values of life. We want only to be above the criticism levelled 
against machine civilisation in the name of humanism, religion 
or aesthetics. We know that the revolution wrought by science 
and machinery is not yet completed and that its usefulness 
and value are handicapped foday by the existence of the 
ideas and laws of nationalism, capitalism, and private 
property. And therefore if has not. been able to solve 
the fundamental problem of a common standard of life for all 
in the shape of equal work and leisure for all. Material 
abundance and security of life, and the gift of leisure have to be. 
universalised so that study, travel, recreation, art, and 
knowledge may spread, and so that there would be not only 
freedom from pain and suffering, relief of misery, help for the 
hungry and thirsty, sid for the weak and afflicted, but also the 
spread of joy and happiness, love and friendship amongst all. 
Leisure gained is not fo be used for gambling, drinking, crime 
and other vices and wastages oflife, It is to be used to imbibe 
the teachings of religion, art, morals etc. On the man of 
leisure rests the monumental task of reassembling all aspects 
of knowledge and wisdom in order to construct intellectual and 
spiritual forces and ideals which will meet the demands of the 
new complex society in which we are living. To the leisured 
engineer who is also a social thinker this is more easily 
possible. 
NEW SCIENCE OF SOCIETY NECESSARY 

No doubt large-scale and cheap production has destroyed 
the: aristocracy of possessions, enjoyments, art and other things, 
Low-prieed and standardised machine-made goods now . reach 
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all, But where is the purchasing power and where is the 
work to create that purchasing power? No one proposes as 
yet a system of free kitchen, free lodging and free clothing to 
be given to those who have not or who worknot. Philanthropy 
and charity have not solved this problem because they are 
not widely practised virtues. Norit is desirable that they 
should be practised to that extent. Machinery today makes 
less hours of work and more of leisure possible if the work 
is fairly distributed amongst all and if privaté property and 
profiteering are properly limited We want for this a science 
of leisure so that it can be well employed for bodily and 
ental recreation and for the development of various arts 
and crafts which cannot be machinised 
The artist's dreams and the crafiman’s skill may still 
develop more richly and fully where there are abundant 
resources and more leisure and more freedom. Then why 
is there insecurity of work, poverty and unemployment today? 
‘It is primarily due to the fact that the selfish few want to 
exploit the ignorant many. If machinery gives a large output, 
it is not properly or justly used and distributed, and the 
laborer thrown out of employment because of the coming of 
the machinery does not get a share in its work or profits, 
Instead of dividing the work amongst all, a number of them 
are thrown out and a few are kept to work full time. Though 
they may get some advantages still the coming of machinery 
has ‘not brought more plenty to all but only toa few. Others 
are kept unemployed and idle and cannot share in the in- 
creased output and must starve for want of any purchasing 
power. It is not the machine that is to be blamed so much 
as those who in their cleverness and selfishness control its 
products) and uses, Work and leisure for all, abundant 
production and equitable use and distribution must be properly 
organised. If the idea of private property and ownership 
remains, a sense of social responsibility, use and trusteeship 
should be developed or exacted for the sake of human welfare, 
The engineer on his part may easily or correctly attack the 
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present moral laws of use or service and the social laws of 
distribution which are largely at fault. Being based on a 
narrow or individualistic conception of private property, the 
plenty of machinery gets concentrated into the hands of the 
manufacturing few, and the many find themselves reduced 
to mere wage-earners often unemployed or illpaid and hence 
ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed Socialists are seeking for 
a just science of use and distribution of property. Some 
have advocated frée use or equal distribution and absence of 
private property altogether. Others have praised the virtues 
of renunciation or non-possession or poverty and simplification 
of wants. As long as socialistic conceptions of a new order 
or ascetic conceptions of a religious order are ‘not accepted 
and do not prevail, we must rely on the good sense and 
humanity of the propertied and engineers to remember in 
their pursuit and multiplication of wealth and machine- 
processes the human values of life, and to work their 
undertakings without any detriment to human welfare and. 
in its intrests. This is what makes me feel that the teachings 
of Civics have a great bearing on the work of engineers and 
engineering. Dr. L. P. Jacks in his “The Art of Living 
Together (his Lectures on Citizenship in the University of 
Glasgow) suggests a three fold aim of constructive citizenship,” 
It will aim at the development of skill in every variety of 
socially valuable occupation, at the training and the multiplioa- 
tion of trustees, and at the perfecting of the scientific methods 
by which ‘conflicting and dangercus interests can be brought 
into harmony, and oppositions transformed into cooperations.” - 

Thus the skill of the worker or engineer or scientist is not 
of value to society unless he uses it asa trustee of common 
good, These three aims obviously involve one another, 

We, students of civics, and our leading citizens and rulers 
want to-day more conscious planning of our human needs and 
more conscious: solving of our human problems 88 engineers 
do in their great buildings and erections, engines and. motors, 
Qur needs of health, cleanliness, education, food, clothing and 
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shelter, luxury and leisure, all our material, mental and moral 
needs and objects require conscious and advanced planning on 
the community or country basis and not on the individual or 
local basis. 

To-day we feel insecure in getting even the elements of 
our physical life and social order. We want public planning. 
Instead of half-blind fumbling and groping and muddling 
through, we want rational planning and designing on a national 
scale. We have no use for laissez-faire tradition, or trivial 
reforms or ameliorations. We want to plan the whole system 
of our all-sided life and its needs. We need long-range thinking. 
We shall use wider knowledge and more conscious 
thought in our social work and national endeavour. 


` साहित्य लोक-मंगल की कामना । 
| ( लेखक--ठाकुर महादेवप्रसाद fag, dto uo ) ! 


` वर्तेमान वातावरण में जैसे अन्य प्राचीन वस्तुश्रों के या ता नया रूप 
लेना पड़ा या अपना अस्तित्व खो देना पड़ा है, उसी प्रकार हमारे मनोभावे! 
तथा विचारों की eat भी बदल चली हैं ओर उनका समर्थन करने के लिये 
हमने तादक्‌ परिभाषाये भी तैयार करली हैं। अब “ कला का प्रयाग कला 
के हेतु ” होने का दावा उपस्थित किया जाता है, मनुष्य के लिये नहीं ।' पक 
समय था जव कि कलायं अपनी चरम उन्नति को प्राप्त कर चुकी थीं; पर 
उनका लक्ष्य अपने ही मे समाध न होकर संसार के हित-साधन में सन्निहित 
था। कला को पूर्णता मानव जीवन की पूर्णंता थी, कलावाजी की करामात 
महीं। कहते हैं कि हिताहित का विचार जब तक हाची रहेगा तब तक कलायें 
अपना पूर्ण प्रस्फुटन न कर सकेगी ओर इस प्रकार उनके विकास-मागे में 
बाधा होते-होाते, उनका वास्तविक रूप ही जाता रहेगा । अतः मनुष्यों के 
यह जताया गया कि वे अपने स्वार्थ की मिलावर के एक ओर रखकर कला 
के! निखालिस ओर विशुद्ध होने दे यारों ने साचा, war छुट्टी हुईं, कला” 
से हमारा प्रयोजन क्या ? यहीं से कला के इतिहास में मनमानी उच्छुडलता . 
का सूत्रपात हुआ | i 

कला के दे भेद भाने गये हैं । यह उपयोगी भी Beat है ओर ललित भी i 

कला की उपयेगिता मनुष्य की ्रावश्यकताओं की पूति करती है, ओर उसका 
लालित्य मानव हृदय में आनन्द की लहर उत्पन्न करता है। उच्चतर श्रेणी 
की कलाओं में साहित्य का एक प्रमुख स्थान है, cata उपयेगिता. ओर 
लालित्य की Aa यहां भी होती है। हमारे जोवन के Agaa आदरशो' की 
कसेटी है सत्य, जहाँ कि ज्ञान ओर विज्ञान का समन्वय होता है, ओर जिसे 
लक्ष्य मानकर क्रियात्मक जगत्‌ अग्रसर होता है। इसलिये जा असत्‌ हे 
wg हमारे काम का नहीं ओर न हमें उससे कुछ प्रयोजन ही है। कारण, वह 
हमारा कल्याण करने में असमथ है। यहां हमे ‘faq को कल्पना होती हे 
झोर 'सत्यम्‌' का अविच्छिन्न रूप करके हम उसके उपासक बन जाते है। पर 
जव हम साहित्य अथवा अन्य किसी कला की परख के लिये कसोटी तैयार 
करते हैं तब 'सत्यम' ओर faq के साथ erc भी जोड़ देते हैं। उपयोगिता 
के लिये चाहे सेोन्दर्थ का होना, किसी वस्तु में अनिवाय न माने, किन्तु, 
उसकी maan निविचाद्‌ है क्योंकि, मानव हृदय की खुदुलतम 
आकांक्षा, Ques की उपासना की ओर, प्रेरित किया करती है ओर 
कदाचित्‌ यही कारण भी है कि मनुष्य अपने उपयोग में आने चाली वस्तुओं 
का अधिकाथिक जुन्द्र बनाने का यत्ञ किया करता हे । 
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अस्तु, जब हम किसी साहित्य के इस की कसैटी पर रखते है तब 
पहला प्रश्न सत्य का उपस्थित होता है। वेज्ञानिक विवेचनात्मक बुद्धिवाले 
लोग सत्यका अनुसन्धान विश्लेषण के बल पर करना चाहते हैं। किन्तु हमारे 
साहित्य का सत्य वैसे नग्न रूप में हमारे सामने नहीं आता; हम उसे मोहक 
परिधान ओर आकर्षक अलंकार से युक्त रखते हैं । हमारी सोम्दर्यापासना की 
यह्‌ प्रवृत्ति सत्य के साथ मिलकर अधिकाधिक रुचिकर एवं कल्याणकर हो 
जाती है । अवस्था, विचार, समय ओर सभ्यता की उन्नति के साथ-ही-साथ 
आवश्यकताओं तथा सैौन्दर्य-ज्ञान में भी अभिवृद्धि हाती जाती है। परन्तु यह 
श्रवस्था हमारे उपेक्षापूणं आँख मदने से नहीं खथ सकती, और नखफल 
ही हा सकती है। चरन, हमे सब से अधिक सचेत एवं सतर्क रहने की 
आवश्यकता है ता इखी विकासकाल में! सुन्दरता के लिये हम सत्य श्रोर 
उपयागिता का बलिदान नहीं कर सकते । दुर्भाग्य से हमारा वर्तमान 
साहित्य-भणडार श्रब ऐसी घस्तुं का संग्रह कर रहा है, जान तो सत्य ही 
ओर न कल्याणप्रद ही। हम देख चुके हैं कि “ सत्यं शिवं uer? 

की कसैटी में सुन्दरता का स्थान अन्तिम माना गया है। जो वस्तु सत्य 
नहीं है, उसे हम वहीं छोड़ देते हैं। यदि सत्य वस्तुका पता चल जाय तब 
al हम उसमें कल्याणकारी शुणका आरोप करना चाहगे। पर जान सत्य 
' दी है ओर न शिव ही, उसकी सुन्दरता इन्द्रायण के फल की भांति त्याज्य 
& जिस साहित्यका विरोध श्रमी कुछ दिन पहले do बनारसीदासजी 
चतुवेदी, अपने ` विशाल भारत ? में ' घाखलेटी ? नाम से, कर रहे थे, वह 
कुछ कुछ ऐसा ही था Saraga शक्तियों के उपयाग से ही मनुष्य, समाज 
में fe वा स्तुत्य रूप धारण करता है। जो faa है, उसे इम Saat gie 
से देख सकते हैं, पर जे! अपना धन gant में लुटाकर निर्धन बना है वह 
हमारी दया का adi, घृणाका पात्र है। उसी प्रकार वे लोग हैं SU अपनी 
कुवृत्तियां का परिचय ललित कलाओं at mg में-साहित्य, संगीत, चित्र ओर 
मृति आदि के सहारे देते हैं; ओर इस प्रकार समाज का वातावरण दूषित कर 
साक्षर जनता के विचार ओर मस्तिष्क विषाक्त कर देने में ही अपनी साथंकता 
का अनुभवच करते हैं। अपनी कार्यसिद्धि के लिये शैतान भी धर्मशास्रं से, 
प्रमाण-स्वरूप उद्धरण उपस्थित कर सकता है। यह eue प्राचीन है, 
पर इसके जीते जागते संस्करण हैं, वे विचित्र जीव जो अपना ही प्रतिचिस्व, 
Rana में देखकर, सबके नारकीय भावों से युक्त करना चाहते हैं। विश्वास 
a Br ता जरा इन्हें छोड़ दीजिये, ओर फिर देखिये इनके sgag ओर 
SIG तथा लेक्चरवाजी का तमाशा । बात-बात में वास्तविकता ओर 
तथ्यवाद्‌ की दुहाई, पग-पग पर “ खत्य ओर mz सत्य”? की पुकार, ud सदा 
समाज की निद्रा भंग करने at चेष्टा सुनाई पड़ने लगेगी । यदि इस 
अवसर पर कोई आ गया तो वह उन्हें समाज का qa शुभचिंतक ओर 
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साइसी तथा श्रापके! निकम्मा बकवादी समझे बिना न रहेगा। संसार में 
धमं के नाम पर जितना अधर्म ओर न्याय के नाते जितना अत्याय प्रतिदिन हो 
रहा है, उनसे कहीं ओर कई शुना afta, सत्य के नाम पर असत्य, fear 
आदर्श की ओट में ष्ट पथ, प्रशस्त किया जा रहा है । कुछ कुरुचिपूणं लोगों का 
पक दल हिम्दी-भाषा के साहित्य-घेत्र में भो अचतीण हो चुका है; जा 'कटु सत्य! 
के प्रत्यक्षीकरण के बहाने, न जाने क्या-क्या अंकित करता जारहा है। यह बात 
श्रमी नई है--संभवतः १० वषं Aaa प्राचीनता इस मंडली फे! अभी नहीं 
प्रांप हा सकी है। इस संप्रदाय के अशुआहोने का गोरच पांडेय वेचन शर्मा 
‘am ? का प्रात है। आपने पहले पहल ' चाकलेट ? के रूप में हमें दर्शन 
दिया था। तत्पश्चात्‌, आचायं के पद से श्रीचतु्संनशाखी जी ने अपना 
' व्यभिचार ! प्रकाशित कराया; ओर इसी की वकालत करते हुये श्रीयादचेन्द् 
सिंह, Ro To, Tao qao Fo, ने अपनी “ हार ' से सबके दांतों तले अंगुली 
दववादी | इनके अतिरिक्त, ठुटपुंजिहे, sare gaza ता अनेक आये 
ओर गये। अव घिचारणोय यह है कि इन चिमूतियां ने किस भावना से. 
प्रेरित होकर ऐसा साहस या दुःखाहस-पूर्ण बीड़ा उठाया È । 

एक ही वस्तु, सदा सब के, उसी रूपमे नहीं दिखाई पड़ती, आथवा यों 
कहिये कि किसी चस्तु के ग्रहण करने की खामथ्यं सबकी समान न होने से 
भिन्न-भिन्न मनुष्यों पर उस का प्रभाव भी अलग श्रलग प्रकार से भिन्न मात्रा में . 
पड़ता है । तथ्य ते वह है जो संसार में उसी रूप में वतमान हे! 
जैसा हम ada करते हैं । उसी तथ्य के सहारे जब इम यह कलपना करने लगते 
हैं कि यह भी हो सकेगा अथवा at सकता हे तब उसे हम वास्तविकता या सत्यता 
का रूप नहीं दे सकते लोक फे afte साथकों के इस संप्रदाय में भी यहो 
बात 2) यत्र-तत्र fuh दुष्प्रदृत्तियां का यह मंडल समन्वय करता है, 
ओर फिर, श्रपनी चटपटी भाषा का. पुट देकर समाज को ओर भयंकर 
विष का आस्वादन करने को! निमंत्रण देता है। मनुष्य समाज-बद्ध प्राणी है, 
इसी से मानघ-सुलभ उर्चलताये भो लेक में हैं। पर उन कमजोरियों का 
एकीकरण करके उनकी ज॑ंघन्यता को अधिकाधिक प्रचण्ड रूप देना, कभी 
भी विहित नहीं माना जा सकता । हम जानते हैं कि संसार में aa दवं 
हिंसक sequi की कमी नहीं है पर उन सभी प्रकार के सप, बृश्चिक तथा 
सिंह आदि के एकत्र कर वहां किसी को यह अनुभव प्राप्त करने के भेजना, 
कि उनकी भयंकरतौ कितना है, मझुष्यता का कार्य न होगा । फिर जो, इस 
प्रकार दिनदहाड़े, emptum के नाम पर, संसार भर की दुर्गन्धि 
एकत्र करके, सुन्दर आवरण में ganga सब के पास पहुंचाई जारही हे, 
चह सिवाय मष्तिष्क में विकार उत्पन्न करने के, ओर कया भलाई कर रही है? 
इस मंडली के कुछ सदस्य प्रत्यक्ष ओर कुछ परोक्ष रूप से समाज में 
विष-वमन करते चले जा रहे हैं। इन में प्रत्येक के व्यक्तिगत जीवन की 


* 
. 
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पवित्रता पर विचार करना, Hat भी प्रकार, wai खंगत नहीं । किन्तु ag 
मनुष्य-स्वभाव है कि वह अपने उपदेशक तथा सुधारक के चरित्र से जितना 
लाभ उठाता है उतना उसके 'पर उपदेश कुशल? होने से नहीं | परन्तु इतनी 
शंका ते अवश्य हाती है, कि कया वास्तव में इन के 'समाज-सुधार' को 
लगन है? कया किलो अन्य gare काय में ये अपना परिश्रम लगा चुके हें ? 
यदि नहीं, तो कैले इतनो खामाजिक बुराइयों को उपेक्षा करके ये लोग इस ओर 
कूद्‌ पड़े! इन खन्देहों के कारण इनका आचरण, सादित्यिक-आचरण ते 
अवश्य VAI हा जाता है। इस के विपरीत, यदि हमारे सम्मुख 
HS पुष्ट प्रमाण इनके स्वार्थ-त्याग ओर खमाज-सेवा का दता तो हम मानते 
कि इन्होंने "hz सत्य? कहने का साहस उसी झप में किया है RA भद्दात्मा 
विषय-वासना-संबन्धी विवेचन में प्रयोग किया करते हैं। दूसरी बात, जो 
इन के संवन्ध में उठती है वह यह है कि ये qeu किसका Tac ओ 
किस ढंग का सुधार चाहते E] ये पुस्तकं किसके पढ़ने के लिये लिखी गई E) 
कृया उनके, जा पाप-पंक में faa èr चुके हें या खमाज के उन सदस्यों के, जो 
इधर से उदाखोन हो अपने काम में व्यस्त हैं? कया पढ़ने बालों पर इन 
पुस्तकों का वही प्रभाव भी पड़ता है जे! इनके लेखक दावा के साथ कहते हें? 
यदि उच्तर विपरीत चा नकारात्मक हो, ता फिर कैसे आशा को जाय, कि 
इनका परिणाम व्यक्ति के लिये शुभ ओर समाज के लिये मंगलप्रद होया? 
पुस्तक-प्रणयन के समय लेखक को प्रधान भावना अपने आप स्पष्ट रूप से 
पाठक के मस्तिष्क में छाप कर लेती है । अब इस ERE से भी विचार करने 
पर, यही सिद्ध होता हे, कि ऐसे लेखक, जब तैय्यार होकर, UBI 
ओर सपराज-जुधार की, दे--दे! चिड़ियें के! एक हां बार में मारने को ठाजते हैं, 
तो इनके मनोराज्य में, एक अत्यन्त Tag. ओर दुश्चरित्र समाज 
को weder at उठती है। ओर फिर, उसी का प्रतिबिम्त्र इन्हें सम्पूणं विश्व 
में दिखाई पड़ने लगता है। ये उसे ही 'सत्यः के नाम पर अंकित भो कर 
देते हैं। ae ता. यदद है, कि ऐसे giar लेखक, यह साचते भां नहीं 
कि जिसे वे दूसरों की बुराई कह कर संबोधित. करते है, gg उन्हीं at 
` सड़ी-गली, डुगन्धिपूण बासनाओं os Grub की खाद्‌ से उत्पन्न 
A-AA का फल है 

क्षण भर को हम यह भो मानने के लिये तत्पर हो जते हैं कि वास्तव में 
ये सत्र पाप कम ज्यां-के-त्यां समाज मे Fi SUD देखता है कि इनका 
चित्रण, कहां तक लोक मे मङ्गल अथवा Taga करने में समर्थ हुआ है। agi 
कलंक कथाओं का चणंन gaaat भाषा मे इख प्रकार किया गया है कि कैसे 
अमुक पापी अपनो चेष्ठाओं एवं कलुषित वासनाओ्रों को पूति करता है, और 
केले खरल चित्त वाले लाग भी उस संभद्राय में जा फँसते हैं । बस, हमारे 
arga जे! चित्र भड़कीले Cai मे उपस्थित दता दे वह दै, wag में किख 
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प्रकार लिप्त हुआ जा सकता है ;--डससे निकलने या घच चलने का नहीं। 
साधु पाठकों के चित्त पर भी इसका अखर पड़े बिना नहीं रह सकता। 
उग्र वासना ते उत्तेजित हा जाती है उसके an चित्रण एवं चुभती भाषा में 
वर्णन मात्र से ही । ओर अधिक दुःख की वात ते यह है कि ये Have 
लेखक अपने पाठकों के यहां Sigur, तमाशा देखने लग जाते हैं । नतो 
wei विषयों की निन्दा है, न वासनाओं के दमन का aa, ओर न चरित्र at 
ऐसे पात्रों का है जा अन्त में अपना उद्धार करके ओरों के लिये उदाहरण 
उपस्थित कर सक | कुमा्गियों के चक्कर से कसे बचा जा सकता है? इसकी 
ते कोई चचां ही नहीं पाइयेगा। वहां मिलेगा क्या? कि कैसे feug 
लाग अपना शिकंज़ा जमाते है, ओर जाल में शिकार Ka है । ca प्रकार 
जा कम या लुके-छिपे पाप करने बाले हैं, उनको प्रशस्त साहित्यिक मार्ग से 
शिक्षा ओर जो नहीं हैं उनको वैसा बनने का निमंत्रण उपस्थित कर, fud 
साहित्य के पदाधिकारी, विदा लेते है ! समाज के कल्याण ओर लेक-मंगल 
से इनका सम्वन्ध यही, ओर इतनाही है। खंडनात्मक लेखों में आपत्ति- 
जनक WS का उद्धरण देकर ही उनकी विवेचना acai चाहिये । किन्तु 
दुर्भाग्य से हम ऐसी साहित्य-घारा को चचां चल्ला बैठे हैं कि जिसका एक 
(ez ते। क्या एक छींटा मात्र, Tawa से अधिक भयंकर प्रभाव fear सकता 
है। 'काब्य-प्रकाश' के सातवें प्रकरण में, साहित्य से अश्छीलता कैसे बह्ष्कित . 
की जाय इसका विवेचन करते इये, मस्मड ने कहा भी है, कि उदाहरण भें 
rata वाक्यों का उद्धाटन ओर अवतरण त्याज्य ÈT । 

नखाइ जी ने मर्यादा पुरुषेष्तम की गाथा इसीलिये गाई है कि ' राम 
कथा जग मंगल करनी? है। यदि किसी वार्ता से संसार का इष्ट-खाधन 
न Br, ते ag किंस काम की? यह इष्ट-साथन सत्‌ पुरुषों ओर समाज 
के साधारण लोगों का दो--दुश्चर्त्रिं ओर व्यभिचारिवां का नहीं. जिससे 
पापियां के! अपने कार्य में साधन ओर प्रोत्साहन प्राप्त Sr ag साहित्य नहीं, 
लंपरता की इन्साइक्गोपिडिया” है । da ता इम उसे ही at जा कि हमे 
कल्याण-भाग मे अग्रसर कर ahi “कोरति भणित भूति भलि सोइ, 
सुरसरि an सबकर हित होई । ” भारतीय वातावरण ओर हिन्दू के घर मे ' 
जन्म पाने के कारण, हमारी धारणा हे जाती है कि At कुछ कमं हम इस लेक 
मे करते हैं, उसकी इति-श्री यहां नहीं हा जाती । हमारी सतक दृष्टि बार-बार 
उख अन्तिम गति को ओर गये बिना नहीं रहती। cate अपने साहित्य को 
भी इम पेखा देखना चाहते हैँ कि “से सुभ gaa gue सब काहु, 
लाक लाइ परलोक feng? में समर्थ सिद्ध atl wee ओर सुधार के 
कार्यों मे बड़ा अन्तर है। समाज की व्यवस्था का ATER ओर मर्यादा का 
उल्लंघन, लोक-विरोघी लोग, अपने स्वार्थ-साधन के वशीभूत होकर करते हैं | 
झाखिर हम चार ओर ज्ञुआरियें के कयां बुरा समझते हैं? इसीलिये न, कि 
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वह अपने साथ समाज का भी अनिछ साधन करता है। अपने थोड़े से 
लाभ के लिये लोक का अमंगल करता है ता क्या ये 'घासलेटी? लेखक, 
अपने साहित्यिक बनने की यशेलिप्सा, ओर पुस्तक द्वारा धन अजित करने के 
लोभ में पड़कर ही ते! नहीं, समाज के इस प्रकार विषपान करा रहे है ? क्या ये 
अपने थोड़े से लाभ के लिये संसार में आग लगाना ही अपना ध्येय GAT ? 
ओर Fat जानते-लुनते भी हम बिना किसी हिचकिचाहट के, आँख मूँद कर, 
उपेक्षा ही करे ? दभन या प्रतिवाद नहीं ? “ यह सच है कि कचि ( या लेखक ) 
हमें वस्तुओं के opm भाच का परिचय, हमारे ओर उनके परस्पर संबन्ध के 
कदपना ओर मनोचेगों से रंजित करके कराता है; परन्तु हम यह बात नहीं 
सह waa कि वह हमें FoR में cha दे ओर वस्तुओं के fea रूप 
से हम परिचित करावे [oe fga घटनाओं या बातों के वह उपस्थित 
करे, उनके संबंध में सिदान्त निष्कपरता तथा सचाई की ata पर उपस्थित 
हा |” सत्य कभी sara काल तक छिपाया नहीं जा सकता ओर हम 
सत्य-गोपन को भी उतनाही गहित सममते हैँ जितना को असत्य-प्रकाशन को | 
पर सत्य की आड़ मे चाल चलना निकृष्ट है। हिन्दी-भाषा के आचार्य 
रायसाहब ATT श्यामसुन्दर दास, बी० To की राय हम ऊपर के उद्धरण में 
दे चुके हैं। अब देखिये वंग-साहित्य के Aas साहित्यसेवी रायसाहब 
बाबू दिनेशचन्द्रसेन, वी० qo की विवेचना । “इन काव्यं ने बहुत दिनों तक 
लेकरुचि पर दैरात्म्य भाव प्रकट किया है। ये इतने अग्छील हैं कि इन्हे 
पढ़ते समय स्वयं भरतचन्द्र ( जिनके विषय में ये कह रहे हैं) Graf 
हाना ugari «BAT समालोचना करके हो छोड़ देना इन लेखकों के लिये 
qug द्ण्ड नहीं । नेतिक aaa में इन पर बेत पड़ने चाहिये । ” काव्य में 
अज्ञुभूति या प्रभाव हो मुख्य है। पर जव साधन ही ठीक न होगा तब साध्य 
की सिद्धि कैसे हा सकती है। कोरे अप्रस्तुत आरेपम्षात् पर यदि कोई हृदय 
की लम्बोी-चैड़ी sgag दिखायेगा तो या ते वह काव्यमत सत्य से बहुत 
दूर èni, gaa के किसी सच्चे भाव को व्यंजना न होगी, अथवा जिसे बह 
प्रस्तुत बताता है, वह ज्ञात या अज्ञात, एक ओट या बहाना मात्र होगा | 
सत्यं सवकी सामान्य सम्पत्ति हाता है; झूठ हरणक का अगल अलग हेता 
है । यही बात CRISTUS सत्यासत्य के संबन्ध मे भो ठीक endi चाहिये | 
कल्पना को हम साधन मानते हैं, साध्य नहाँ । इस दल के लोग यूरोप के 
चतेमान emm ( Humanitarian Idealism ) बाद की Sere देते 
हुये भी उससे कितना अलग जा पड़ते हैं, इसकी खबर रवियाबू फे शब्दों में 
टालस्टाय के निसन अवतरण देखने पर लग सकेगी ,-“सेन्द्य से, प्रेम से, 
मंगल से पाप को पक दम ससूल नष्ट कर देना हो हमारी आध्यात्मिक प्रकृति 
की एक मात्र आकांक्षा हे ।''''''उच्च साहित्य अन्तरात्मा के आन्तरिक पथका 
magia करना चाहते हैं । ऐसे साहित्य स्त्रभाव-निः्खुत अश्नुजल से कलंक- 
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Raa करते हें, आन्तरिक घृणा से पापको ava करते हैं alc स्वाभाविक 
आनन्द से पुएयका स्वागत करते BO इसी Blast पुज्य gg ai व्यक्त 
करते हैं कि संसार में यदि क्रूरता, fear, अत्याचार, स्वार्थ, मद्‌ आदि हैं ता 
अत्याचारी को विवेकी, छुर को aga, पापी के पुण्यात्मा, अनिष्टकारी के 
प्रेमी बनाने के अविचल प्रयत्न-प्रद्शन में हो साहित्य की उच्चता है sate 
शुभ ओर सात्विक भावों को अशुभ ओर तामस. भावों पर चढ़ाई alc विजय 
ऊचे साहित्य का विधान 2 । अब देखिये इन विचारों ओर ' घासलेडी ? aii 
में कितना अन्तर है ? केवल नारकोय दृश्य ओर पापका साम्राज्य देखते-देखते 
agga व्यक्ति भी कब तक अपने Br संभाल सकेगा ? इसमे सन्देह होने लगता 
है। ` खंभवतः जिसने पहले पहल fai का प्रचार किया होगा, उसने ओषध 
रूप में ही किया होया, पर वही आज प्राण-दरण के कार्य में प्रधान सहायक 
वस्तु समभा जाता है। उसी प्रकार ' क्रान्ति? ger का उपयाग चाहे किसी 
काल में, असदू के विरुद्ध आन्दोलन करने ओर सत्‌ को स्थापना करने में, gum 
हे; पर आज इसी ` क्रान्ति ^ के नाम पर सुरुचि का गला निदेयता-पूर्वक घोंट! 
जारहा हे; और Hala का विज्ञापन नाना wat मे जनता में वितरित किया जा 
रहा है। जनता कब तक इन प्रलोमनंमय विचारों से अपनो रक्षा करेगो ? 
भ्ल है कि इस प्रकार का साहित्य बिकता खूब है, ओर fa किसी 
वाचनालय. या पुस्तकालय में ऐसी पुस्तक हैं qui उन्हें एक मिनट को b 
फुरसत ' सुधार-प्रिय ? लाग नहीं देते । जिस ढोंग पर पेसे साहित्य का 
निर्माण हुआ है ओर पाषण्डी लोग श्रव तक कर रहे हैं, उसी ' समाज-सेवा 
के नाते क्या उन्हें ने कभी यह भी विचारने का कष्ट उठाया हे कि सब आदमी 
aa विषय पर लिखने के अधिकारी नहीं हाते. । ते क्या उनके विचार से, 
समाज का प्रत्येक व्यक्ति अपने के अनुभवी डाक्टर मानकर चिकित्सा करना 
प्रारम्भ कर दे ? भूलना नहीं SUIT कि हमारे कमजोरियां जितना शीघ्र जड़ जमा 
सकती है उतनी सुगमता से चे निकाली नहीं. जा andi) गन्दे साहित्य के 
प्रसाद्‌ से दूषित हुआ विचार न जाने कब सुधर सकेगा ? ओर तब उन्हीं की 
दृष्टि मे, जा आज ऐसे साहित्य पर g? पड़ते हैं, खुमारी उतरने पर, ये लेखक 
अपनी कुछ वकत. नहीं रख सकते | कम-से-कप्र वे जनता के सम्मान-पात्र ar 
रहो नहीं सकते | मुजफ्फरपुर ala १८ वे हिन्दी-साद्दित्य-सम्मेलन के खभा- 
पति के पद्‌ से स्वर्गीय do पञ्चलिहजी शर्मा ने ऐसे अनायार-प्रवतंक विचारों 
का उल्लेख करते हुये Hat था कि ' गन्दा साहित्य गन्द्गी से बचाता नह 
उसमे ओर kaat है। दुराचार का aa चित्र, देखने वाले व्यक्तियों के मने।- 
विकार का ही कारण होता हे।” समी प्रकार के रख ओर सभी भाव मनुष्य 
के हदय में बीज रूप से खदा वर्तमान रहते Fl जब बाहरी aan उन्हें 
उत्तेजना Raat है तब ये हृदय के भोतर से उभर श्राते हैं ओर कुछ काल के 
लिये चिचार ओर क्रिया पर अपना पूण प्रभुत्व स्थापित कर लेते E 
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स्मृति का भी मनोभवो पर पूणे प्रभाव पड़ता है। साहित्य के वर्णन से et 
या चित्र के दर्शन से, हमारी एक भूली, ga ओर विस्मृत भावना सचेत 
होकर अपना प्रभाव प्रकट कर देती है । इसी के परिणाम स्वरूप 
हम प्रायः पढ़ते-पढ़ते रे पड़ते हैं, हँसने लगते F या ओर उत्तेजित 
अवस्था में भूषण की कविता सुनकर घीर बन जाते हैं। उत्तेजना के समय 
में देश-काल, ओर पात्र की स्वाभाचिकता या अस्वाभाविकता का 
विवेक कहां हाता है ? फिर जब योवनावस्था हे, उसका अनुभव हे, समय 
की nana है, आलम्बन की सुलभता हे, ओर उसो में उद्दीपन के लिये 
मादक एवं उत्तेजक साहित्य भी आ मिले ते ager को अंधा होकर पशु 
की भांति गर्त में गिरने से कैन बचा सकता है? saa काम-लिप्सा से 
क्या-क्या भयंकर परिणाम नहीं हो सकते ? दाशोनिक दृष्टि से काई भी विषय 
निरापद्‌ कहा जा सकता है, पर मनोविज्ञान का अनुशोळक यही निष्कर्ष 
निकालेगा कि जो अपना उद्देश्य विषय-चासना रखता है, वह अपने सभी 
गुणां के होते हुये भी निन्दा का पात्र ओर gar का अधिकारी है। वक्ता का 
प्रभाव परिमित देश काल में रह कर विलीन हो जाता है--क्षणिक-सा है; 
लेखक या कवि का स्थायो ओर दूरगामी होता है। इसीसे gaan या 
सुकवि के भावावेश की प्रचुर मात्रा के साथ-साथ 'सबंते ag dan’ भी 
रखना नितान्त आवश्यक है। आत्म-संयम ओर मनःसंयम से वह आदश 
` wt ऊंचाई तक उठाता रहता है। वह ऐसे साहित्य की रचना करता है 
जिससे पढ़ने ओर सुनने वाले के gaa न Brit जो सत्य को हृदय पर 
अंकित करते हुये लेक-प्रिय श्रोर लेोक-हितकारी Bra जिसकी mafa 
पढ़ने वाले का, सुनने घाले का ओर तदनुकूल आचरण करने वाले का सर्वथा 
कल्याण करे। साहित्य अपने निर्माताओं का वास्तविक जीवन है sed 
कर्म-संयम ओर सदाचार के बिना ऐसी गुण-विशिष्ट रचना हो ही नहीं सकती | 
क्रांति में भी उग्रता के साथ संयम का होना स्थायित्व का विधायक है; पर 
उग्रतां के साथ उकुङ्कलता भयानक विनाशकारी है। गंदे पानी से युक्त 
बरखाती नदी, कुछ दिन भलेही eut कहा ले, पर उसमे यह जोरा 
fet कव तक? gA चाहिये मर्यादा में रहने वाली निर्मल धारा । सुना 
है कि ईश्वर की aft में शैतान ने कुछ अपनी भी करतूत मिला qt] क्या 
ग्राश्चयं जो साहित्यिक giai में ये घासलेटी भी इसी sare cae कर गये 
हों। जिस प्रकार शैतानी कर्म, चारी-चदमाशी का ओरों से लुके छिपे प्रचार 
होता है, उसी प्रकार ऐसी पुस्तकों को भी लोग शायद छिपा कर ही पढ़ते 
या मनन करते होंगे-कम-से-कम गुरुजन या माता-पिता के arga कोई 
नहीं पढ़ता । पाप-कर्म में यह दु्बेलता ही अच्छी है। वह ढिठाई ar बड़ी 
भयानक है जो दिन-दहाड़े, पाप को ace हो निर्भय डालने फिरने के 
उत्साहित करे | 
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साहित्य के निर्माण पर समाज का अंकुश तीचण होना चाहिये। 


मर्मभेदी बात भी साहित्य हमारे सामने रख सकता है ओर हमारी दुंबेलताओं 
के भी प्रकाश में लाकर, हमे ओर लोक के शिक्षा दे सकता है--किली अंश 
तक gË उसके ये अधिकार मान्य हैं। पर संयत ढंग से। इककेवानों ओर 
कुंजड़ों की भाषा में भोड़ा ओर नंगा ada नहीं। स्वर्गीय पंजाब-केशरी 


लाला जी अपने Unhappy India (ge भारत ) में व्यूरो साहब के . 


एक लेख कां सारांश इस प्रकार देते हैं। “इन -अदे-वेशयालयां के दवारा जो 
कामोदीपन किया ज्ञाता है, उसे सुसंगठित ओर व्यापक रूप से फैले अश्लील 
साहित्य से ओर भी सहायता मिलती है-अर्थात्‌ कामवासना की क्रुधा 
जागरित की जाती है ।” . इसी प्रकार के खाहित्य की वृद्धि 'हिन्दूपंच' के 
व्यभिचार-मन्दिरः, 'मतवाल के "परदे मे पाप”, चांद! प्रेस के 'अवलाओं का 
gary’, ओर 'मारवाड़ी अंक' ने करना चाहा था। पर भाग्य से देश 
के सभी समाज-सेवियां और साहित्यिकों ने एक स्वर से इसकी धोर 
निन्दा को ओर इख प्रकार चीभत्ल रचना कुछ घन्द्‌-सो हुईं । इस सम्बन्ध 


में पूज्य नेता महात्मा गांधी जी तक के “ga ओर लुटेरे” जैसे शब्द कहने | 


पड़े थे। शैतान का पीछा करते-करते me दूर तक जाना भी उचित नहीं 
समभा जा सकता, इस कारण हम भी इसका उपसंहार करना चाहते हैं। 


किन्तु लगे हाथ हम >्एंगार-रख-प्रधान कुछ खाहित्य, संगीत, नाटक, सिनेमा. 


या फिल्म, चित्र, काव्य, कहानियां, उपन्यासं, हास्यरख-प्रवतंक लेख एवं 
समाचार-पत्रों तथा पत्रिकाओं के! समि रूप से विचारणीय खमते हैं | 
यह तो स्पष्ट है कि संखार के सभी साहित्ये मं एसो ङतियों की कमी नहीं हे, 
जञा श्एंगार-वणंन में आवश्यकता से कहीँ अधिक न बढ़ गई BÉ] sime, 
सँस्कृत, बंगला, मराठी ओर शुजरोती, में ता इसके लेखक अनेक मिलेंगे | 
पर प्राचीनता को छाप ही हमारे लिये अन्ुकरणोय नहीं हा खकती । हमें 
देखना Gur कि इन लेखकों ओर उनकी कृतियों ने हमारे समाज का ओर 
लेक का क्या मंगल-साधन किया है। जनता ओर मुख्य करके 
सभ्य समाज ने उसे त्याज्य हां बताया है। कभी इन लेखके की प्रतिष्ठा 
अपने विषय के चुनाव m लिये न हो सकी । यदि इन लेखकों में से एकाध 
कोई प्रतिष्ठा प्रात कर सका है ता अपने किसी अन्य गुण के कारण ही | 
हिन्दी के रीति कालीन कवियों ने जा अपना पथ श्टंगार की ओर बनाया से 
वह पीयूषवषीं जयदेव जो की देखादेखी या उस समय को परिस्थिति 
मे सम्मानाप्रप्ति की अभिलाषा से । चह भो एक युग था, आया ओर गया | 
अब विचार बहुत बदल गये हैं; समय ओर परिस्थिति भी विषय-घासना के 
लिये उपयुक्त नहीं हैं। हमें उद्दोपन की नहीं, शक्ति की आवश्यकता है । 
जो साहित्य हमें आगे बढ़ाये ओर ऊँचे उठाये वही आज मंगलप्रद 
सिद्ध हे! सकेगा। इसी प्रकार अपना शुद्ध ओर स्वस्थ विचार बनाये रखने 


s 
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के लिये हमे अपने हास्य, ओर मनोरंजन. पर भी पूणं नियन्त्रण करना हेया | 
"eget लाल” के मजाक ओर होली की गाली से हमारा महान अनिष्ट हो 
रहा है। यही बात नाटक, सिनेमा, चित्र ओर कहानी आदि में भी ध्यान 
रखने की है। गन्दी वस्तुओं ओर विषयों से गन्दे ufus ही मनोरंजन कर 
सकते हे ते कर सकते gii वह भो कुछु समय तक हो । अन्तिम परिणाम 
श्रेयस्कर हा नहीं सकता | समुन्नत देशों मे स्वतंत्र राष्ट्र इसका यथेष्ट विवेचन 
ओर नियंत्रण करते E अपने ओर अपने खमाज के अले के लिये, सब कुछ 
कर सकते हैं । किन्तु हमारी अवस्था भिन्न है। हमें पग-पग पर अनुभव 
करना पड़ता है कि आज हम परतन्त्र न होते ता इस प्रकार के विष-पान से 
समाज ओर साहित्य को राजकोय नियंत्रण द्वारा अवश्य रक्षा करते । नामके 
लिये ते यहां स्वराज्य है और हमारे हिताहित का ध्यान भी है। पर उसका 
दावा कैन करेगा SH एक राष्ट्रीय सरकार अपने खमाज ओर साहित्य के 
लिये कर सकती है। राज-कर्म-चारिया WD समाज की ओर sire उडाने 
का अवकाश कहां? हां, अपने साहित्य में, ad इतिहास को छोड़ कर, 
चाहे आप जो लिखिये, स्वतंत्र È | 

हमे दाखता से आबद्ध E. मुक्ति के लिये उद्योग कर रहे हैं। हमारे 
साहित्य-सेवी St विधाता के पद्‌ को सुथाभित करते हैं, हमें बह साहस 
Sar at जिससे कि उनको पवित्र कृति मे हमें dq चित्‌ ओर आनन्द का 
साक्षात्कार atl हमारा अभिप्राय किसी wt .ध्यक्ति-विशेष की निन्दा से 
नहीं हे । परन्तु, इतनी अभिलाषा अवश्य है कि यदि शक्ति-पूर्ण लेखनियों से 
लेक-मंगलकारी खाहित्य को सृष्टि हुई हातो ते आज हमारी दशा कुछ और 
ही होती । यदि सरस्वती को छपा स आज आप साहित्य के प्रधान पद्‌ पर 
हैं तो अपनी शक्ति का सदुपयोग करें। आप के हृदय में लोक-मंगल की 
पवित्र कामना उत्पन्न हुई तो हमारी उन्नति निश्चित है | 


` ` Oar भा सद्गमय | ? 


@e 


ATA] 


श्रीकमलाग्रसाद अवस्थी अशोक! ( IL yr. Arts ). 


नील गगन के शून्य भवन में 
होता लख दीपक-निर्वाण | 
निवसित हो! 'नीहार-अङ् में 
आते पुलकित करते प्राण |! 


रजनी के उस निजेन तट में 

जाने, क्या क्या ले आते ? 
dafa को प्यालो में मदिरा 
तुम हो wwe भर जाते !! 


जगती में स्वगिक विभूतियाँ 
निस्पुह होकर विखराते | 
dqu-qu के तुम हरित अङ्ग पर. 
चहु gma छुटाते |! 


नव विकास शतदल «T देते 

चल्लरियां के इठलाना ! 
प्रात-पवन के ica देते 
रवि-किरणाँ के सुसकाना !! 


प्रकति-करों से स्वयं usu 

नघ प्रभात हे, हे सुकुमार ! 
आते इतने हृषित से क्यों 
हृद्य चुराते, ले छुचि-भार ? 


देखो qd क्षितिज में देखेा-- 

निशि-अलकों से निकली कोन ? 
शुभ सेहाग-रेखा सी रसित 
sat होकर wage सोन ? 


द्रमदल के हे पीछे छिप छिप 

gp Sum कर वह आता | 
सरित wat H हो मञ्जित 
कैसी aga दिखलाती . ! 


अभिसार-थकित नव बाला सो 

पास तुम्हार ही आती | 
जिसमें प्रणयी का है सब कुछ 
वही भेद . में है लाती !! 


घर अज्ुराग हृदय थाली में 
त्रीडा uz उस पर डाले ! 
aq चरणां पर अपित करने 
आई है हे gem !! 


WENA बह है इस क्षण 
सूल गई है निज भाषा ! 
नहीं पूछने लगना उससे . 

कठिन प्रेम की परिभाषा [] 


उसकी MMA के स्वामी 
जोवन तदिनी के कल कूल | , 
at अस्तित्व मिलाने ann 
एक रूप हो दो के भूल [| 


देखो उषा-प्रभात मिले वह 
किस giu के हें जाते ? 
धिक्‌ gan अलि-विहग-बुन्द्‌ | 
अब क्यों न हितेषी-युण गाते > 


मलयानिल ! तूदी चह क्षणभर 
लतिके ! तू ही. इठला दे | 
ये न भानती बाते मेरी: 
अच्छा कचि! तू ही यादे | 


हॉ मानस तू ने ते ger 
दे “अशोक” सचमुच ग्रियगीत | 
qa छुआ में तेरे कारण 
गाकर कलित ललित सङ्गीत |! 


